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f ccture 

ON 

MORAL  SCIENCE. 

AUGUSTA  COLLEaE, 

NOVEMBER,  1833. 


Young  Gentlemen,  and  my  Audience  : 

We  propose  an  Introductory  Lecture,  somewhat 
general  and  miscellaneous,  in  its  character,  on  the  nature, 
range,  and  application  of  Moral  Science ;  embracing  compre- 
hensively, the  elements  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  the 
principles  of  moral  action,  as  applied  to  th-e  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  We  are  aware  that 
the  task  to  which  we  address  ourselves,  is  an  important  one ; 
and  we  approach  it,  we  trust,  with  a  diflSdehce  of  pretension, 
becoming  the  dignity  and  delicacy  of  the  duty :  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  do  it  in  the  confidence  of  truth ;  and  hope,  in 
some  adequate  degree,  to  evince  a  title  to  the  attention  and 
approbation  of  those  who  may  avail  themselves  of  the  instruc- 
tion given. 

Upon  a  subject  which  has  exhausted  the  ingenuity  and 
learning  of  ages,  and  the  records  of  which  lie  scattered 
through  the  volumes  of  a  thousand  generations,  it  would  be 
presumption  in  us,  to  aim  at  originality  of  discovery,  or 
fiovelty  of  illustration.  We  can  do  little  more,  than  to  analyze 
and  combine,  arrange  and  apply.  In  doing  this,  however,  we 
1*  (9) 
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maybe  permitted  to  state,  that  no  individual  has  been  our 
model;  nor  has  the  prescriptive  authority  of  any  sect  or 
party,  or  more  vaguely,  that  of  the  schools,  controlled  us,  in 
any  of  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived.  We  have 
thought  and  examined  for  ourselves,  and  ingenuously  offer 
you  the  result  of  our  reading  and  reflection. 

Moral  Science  stands  intimately  connected  with  the  being, 
relations,  duties,  prospects,  and  destiny  of  man.  It  is  not 
only  connected  with  the  intellectual  associations  of  our  nature, 
but  is  intended  to  operate  the  most  important  practical  results, 
upon  the  great  question  of  human  happiness.  It  is  designed 
to  aid  in  reducing  to  order  and  disposition,  the  various  ele- 
ments which  enter  into  the  complex  being  of  man,  and  so 
render  him,  what  he  was  intended  to  be,  by  the  original 
designations  of  Providence.  It  is  the  ultimate  object  of  this 
science,  to  increase  alike  the  dignity,  the  virtue,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  by  directing  their  attention  to  the  best 
possible  means  of  accomplishing  the  noblest  of  ends.  The 
practical  issues  of  this  sublime  and  ennobling  study,  are  inti- 
mately associated  with  that  course  of  conduct,  which  Infinite 
wisdom  has  pointed  out  as  the  first  duty,  and  the  highest 
wisdom  of  man,  to  pursue.  In  order  rightly  to  understand 
the  native  properties,  and  interests  of  our  being,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  study  the  powers  and  susceptibilities — the  physiology 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body.  Moral  science, 
moreover,  is  not  only  concerned  with  the  attributes  and  phe- 
nomena of  mind,  but  with  the  moral  aspects  in  which  this 
great  source  of  thought  and  feeling,  is  found  to  exist  and 
operate,  irciice,  it  is  not  less  an  ctliiial,  than  an  intellectual 
inquiry,  relating  to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  man. 
Proper  attention  to  this  subject,  in  due  subordination  to  the 
sup.'ri..r  claims  of  the  ("hristian  revelation,  will  identify  your 
relations  to  the  Creator,  and  render  intelligible,  the  ties  that" 
ally  you  to  the  creature.    It  will  lead  you  to  the  study  of 
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yourselves,  as  the  principal  subject  of  moral  science;  and  all 
about  you,  as  furnishing  an  impressive  exemplification  of  the 
moral  effect  of  the  mental  and  ethical  analysis  of  your  being, 
and  its  contingencies,  upon  which  we  are  about  to  enter,  in 
the  progress  of  this  lecture.  It  will  be  seen  from  these 
remarks,  that  the  original,  abstract  qualities  and  phenomena 
of  our  being — the  moral  nature  and  value  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  action, — the  social  and  confederate  relations  of  man — 
together  with  the  moral  bearing  in  which  he  stands  to  the 
God  and  Father  of  all,  are  topics  which  fall  legitimately 
within  the  range  and  cognizance  of  moral  science;  and  to 
omit  any  one  of  these,  is,  to  neglect  a  material  part  of  the 
science  in  question. 

In  the  study  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  you  can  never 
want  for  means  or  resources  to  prosecute  the  study.  The  em- 
pire of  mind  is  your  own  :  each  individual  has  his  own  appro- 
priate field  of  action ;  the  grand  arena  of  thought,  and  the 
agency,  instrumentality,  and  subject  of  operation,  all  exist 
within  himself.  In  all  the  creations  of  intellectual  effort,  the 
mind  is  alike  the  architect,  the  instrument,  and  the  material ; 
and  every  modification  of  thought — all  the  diversity  of  its 
phenomena,  must  be  referred  to  the  same  common  origin. 
Mental  physics,  or  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  like 
every  other  science,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  classification  of 
relations;  and  viewed  inductively,  in  the  light  just  suggested, 
how  important  must  a  knowledge  of  these  relations  be  !  Espe- 
cially, if  we  take  into  consideration,  the  joint— the  infinitely 
varied  result  of  their  final  influence  ! 

On  this  subject,  you  will  indulge  us  in  a  few  general 
remarks,  as  an  essential  part  of  a  preliminary  lecture  on  moral 
science.  We  premise,  then,  that  preservation  from  error, 
and  practical  illustrations  of  moral  truth,  in  all  the  complexity 
of  its  nature  and  applications,  rank  among  the  advantages 
attendant  upon  the  study  of  this  science.    The  philosophy  of 
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intellect  and  action,  seems  to  sustain  a  kind  of.  central,  con- 
trolling relation  to  every  dfescription  of  science  afnd  philosophy 
besides ;  and  is,  in  part,  creatively  involved  in  their  produc- 
tion. For  all  the  numerous,  varied  observations,  achieve- 
ments, and  demonstrations  of  philosophy,  in  its  almost  infi- 
nitely diversified  processes,  depend  essentially  upon  the 
iutellcotual  frame,  and  could  not  exist  without  it.  Without 
it,  there  could  be  neither  thought  nor  language.  To  know, 
therefore,  the  resources  of  the  intellectual  constitution,  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  philosophical  attainment.  Destitute  of 
this  knowledge,  we  may,  as  many  of  the  ancients  and  school- 
men have  done,  attempt  what  is  impracticable,  or  neglect  to 
essay  the  accomplishment  of  things,  perfectly  within  the 
limits  of  attainment.  It  will,  therefore,  be  found  necessary, 
to  ascertain  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  human  mind,  that  we 
may  know  what  is  within  its  reach,  and  what  beyond  the 
compass  of  its  grasp.  This  will,  save  much  fruitless  toil,  and 
will  prevent  the  misdirection  of  the  energies  and  industry  of 
the  philosophical  student.  To  keep  philosophical  inquiry 
within  its  proper  bounds,  is  one  of  the  first  and  noblest 
attainments  of  philosophy.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  Baconian 
system.  It  is  the  only  infallible  remedy  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  conjecture  and  skepticism ;  and  has  contributed 
more  than  any  thing  else,  to  the  success  and  universality  of 
the  Newtonian  methods  of  investigation,  which  have,  for  the 
last  century,  so  splendidly  subserved  the  interests  of  universal 
science !  It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  amply 
illustrated  by  others,  that  "  the  study  of  human  nature  is  the 
centre^  and  capital  of  all  the  sciences.''  Hence,  without  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  philoso]phy  of  mind,  we  must 
necessarily  err,  in  any  attempt  at  the  proper  arrangement  and 
disposition  of  the  other  sciences,  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
, common  purposes  of  life,  utility  and  enjoyment. 

The  elements  of  moral  science,  whether  in  a  state  of 
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arrangement  or  isolation,  must  always  constitute  the  centre 
of  a  system.  We  shall  not  attempt,  in  this  lecture,  any  thing 
like  a  logical  division, — an  encyclopedian  classification  of  the 
mental  powers.  This  labor  falls  more  properly  within  the 
range  of  the  course  of  lectures,  to  which  an  introductory 
lecture,  can  be  little  more  than  a  chapter  of  contents.  The 
only  allowable,  ultimate  object  of  all  pursuit,  is,  the  intellec- 
tual and  moral  improvement  of  man.  If  then,  we  neglect 
the  study  of  the  mind,  in  our  devotion  to  pursuits  purely 
physical,  (or  limited  to  the  modifications  and  results  of  mere 
matter,)  in  their  character  and  issues,  we  must,  of  necessity, 
fail  to  answer  the  acknowledged  ends  for  which  we  have  been 
created.  But  it  may  be  remarked  here,  that  without  some 
knowledge  of  our  mental  operations,  we  can  never  estimate 
the  bearings  in  which  we  stand  to  the  pl^ysical  concerns  of 
life.  That  mind  is  the  great  source  of  energy  and  motivity, 
from  whence  proceed  all  those  actions  of  life,  that  by  many 
are  deemed  merely  mechanical  and  automatic,  will  be  admitted 
by  all  well-informed  persons.  Not  to  know  its  laws  and  mode 
of  action,  therefore,  when  the  means  of  information  are  within 
our  power,  is,  to  be  inexcusably  delinquent  to  ourselves.  "It 
is  demonstrably  certain,  that  the  complicated  afiinities  of 
thought, — the  innumerable  diversities  of  action,  are  all  the 
offspring  of  the  human  understanding.  Its  contemplation, 
therefore,  leads  you,  at  once,  to  the  fountain  of  thought  and 
action.  The  laws  regulating  the  generation  of  thought,  belong 
to  mind.  To  be  ignorant  of  these  laws  then,  is  always  to 
remain  a  child,  in  the  knowledge  of  what  is  most  worthy  of 
being  known.  Even  the  caprices  and  aberrations  of  the 
mind,  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  its  peculiar  powers  and  opera- 
tions, and  may  facilitate  its  study.  All  philosophy  is  founded 
upon  observation  and  consciousness ;  to  be  ignorant,  therefore, 
of  the  laws  and  character  of  the  observing  and  conscious  prin- 
ciple within  us,  is  an  instance  of  neglect  and  self-degradation, 
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that  must  materially  lessen  the  value,  and  stain  the  glory  of 
all  human  research. 

Indeed,  in  whatever  light  this  science  is  considered,  it  is 
interesting  in  itself,  and  important  in  its  applications,  flatter 
is  known  only  by  its  properties,  and  mind  is  known  in  the 
same  way.  We  are  as  conscious  of  the  operations  of  mind, 
as  we  can  possibly  be,  of  the  existence  of  matter.  I  am  as 
sensible  of  a  principle  within, — (the  laws  and  constitution  of 
which  are  essentially  different  from  those  of  my  body,)  a 
principle  that  thinks,  wills,  and  feels,  as  I  am,  that  my  arm 
is  a  substance,  extended,  figured,  and  colored.  This  convic- 
tion is  an  essential  part  of  my  intellectual  being;  it  is  inde- 
pendent and  irresistible,  and  no  conceivable  occurrence  not 
involving  an  effort  of  omnipotence,  can  either  increase  or 
diminish  it.  When  I  cease  to  know  this,  all  knowledge 
ceases,  and  /  ain  not! 

All  the  phenomena  of  matter  are  known,  ultimately,  by 
their  exhibition  to  the  senses  : — observation  becomes  the  ex- 
clusive medium  of  knowledge.  The  existence  of  mind  and 
its  phenomena,  in  like  manner,  are  known  by  its  furniture  and 
operations  becoming  the  subjects  of  consciousness,  whicli  may 
bo  termed,  internal  observation.  The  laws  which  nature  has 
established  in  the  department  of  mind,  as  well  as  the  empire 
of  matter,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  facts. 
And  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  knowledge  of  facts,  for  the 
existence  and  character  of  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  our 
own  coiisciuusncss,  our  conclusions  in  moral  science,  will  be 
as  certain  and  satisfactory,  as  in  physics.  It  has  been  seen, 
that  moral  science  has  the  human  mind  for  its  object,  and 
every  pursuit  of  human  life,  whether  it  terminate  in  specula- 
tion or  in  action,  bears,  necessarily,  a  dependent  relation  to  it; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  dependent  on  no  other  branch 
of  inquiry ;  nor  does  the  whole  range  of  science  throw  any 
material  light  upon  its  study.    It  is  a  science  that  contains  in 
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itself,  the  whole  moral  world,  and  by  far,  the  better  part  of 
God's  creation  :  better,  in  so  far  as  mind  is  more  valuable 
than  matter.  And  it,  moreover,  contains  in  itself,  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  the  subordinate  sciences.  Mental  and  moral 
philosophy  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  promote  general 
science,  by  furnishing  us  with  a  proper  division  and  clas.'-ifi- 
cation  of  the  objects  of  human  knowledge. — The  various 
fields  of  science  are  spread  out  before  tlio  eye  of  the  observer, 
and  the  mind  of  the  inquirer  receives  its  proper  direction, 
and  is  enabled  to  pursue  its  course  steadily,  always  having  the 
proper  object  in  view,  and  finding  itself  conducted  to  a  definite 
conclusion.  We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  what  is  now 
denominated  philosophy,  was,  in  tlie  infancy  of  learning,  as 
Aristotle  informs  us  in  his  ethics,  called  wisdom;  and  philo- 
sophers, ivise  men.  Hence,  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 
Nestor  and  Ulysses  were  called  wise  men,  by  way  of  eminence; 
and  in  later  times,  we  have  the  seven  icise  men  of  Greece,  and 
other  examples  to  the  same  effect.  Cicero  tells  us,  that  the 
term  philosopher,  was  an  invention  of  Pythagoras ;  and  sig- 
nifies, as  originally  used,  a  lover  of  wisdom ; — disclaiming  its 
attainment,  in  any  thing  like  perfection,  but  always  in  pursuit 
of  it.  It  implies  an  ardent,  candid,  persevering  inquiry  after 
truth,  in  search  of  useful  knowledo-e. 

Eeason  and  revelation  are  the  great  sources  of  knowledge 
and  instruction  to  man.  It  is  the  province  of  philosophy  ta 
have  to  do  with  the  former,  and  not  wander  beyond  its  ascer- 
tained limits ;  wbile  it  becomes  the  separate  business  of  theo- 
logy, to  interpret  and  apply  the  latter.  That  division  of  phi- 
losophy which  properly  belongs  to  us,  at  this  time,  and  which 
was  almost  exclusively  attended  to  among  the  ancients,  is 
intended  to  cultivate  the  understanding,  and  point  out  the 
manner  in  which,  it  can  best  perform  its  operations.  It  is 
designed  to  correct  and  improve  the  affections, — to  regulate 
the  coniuct  of  man, — and  thus,  by  a  consecutive  process. 
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form  his  character,  in  the  course  of  constant  preparation  for 
the  performance  of  duty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

A  broad,  and  more  expansive  view  of  moral  science,  is,  that 
it  embraces  the  philosophy  of  mind,  morals,  and  government. 
It  relates  principally  to  nian  :  his  intellectual  powers,  his 
moral  relations,  and  the  social  aspects  in  which  we  are  called  to 
contemplate  him,  are  preparatory  to  this  result.  It  ascertains 
and  settles  the  limits  of  the  human  understanding ;  it  detects 
the  causes  of  its  perversion ;  and  furnishes  the  means  of  re- 
claiming it  from  its  wanderings, — its  vain  and  \4cious  pursuits; 
and  also,  points  out  how  it  can  be  most  successfully  employed 
in  subservience  to  human  happiness.  The  great  object  of 
logic,  in  connection  with  science,  and  mental  accomplishment, 
of  whatever  kind,  is,  to  regulate  the  intellectual  processes  of 
thought.  Hence,  no  good  system  of  logic  can  exist,  without 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  mental  philosophy,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  all  the  laws  and  rules  of  ratiocination.  Logic  seems 
to  be  little  more,  than  a  collection  of  the  general  laws  of 
human  thought;  and  the  best  methods  of  reasoning,  analyti- 
cally considered,  and  thrown  together  in  systematic  form. 
Thus,  although  often  overlooked,  every  science,  virtually,  has 
its  own  appropriate  logic ;  and  Ave  may  confidently  look  for- 
ward to  the  time,  when  we  shall  have  separate  and  labored 
productions,  on  the  logic  of  astronomy,  of  chemistry,  of  ma- 
thematics, and  so  of  the  rest.  All  these  kindred  systems  of 
l()i:ic,  which  have  an  elementary  existence  in  our  literature 
even  :!t  this  time,  must  emanate  from  the  sublime  study  of 
the  human  mind,  with  which  all  the  first  principles  of  every 
other  science,  considered  in  the  light  of  scientific  arrange- 
ment, stxind  intimately  connected.  Apart  then,  from  the 
study  of  moral  science,  what  can  we  know  of  the  great  deep 
of  human  speculation?  Will  not  the  superficial  theorist,  or 
the  mere  caterer  upon  the  surface  of  things,  be  left  without 
anchor,  soundings,  or  haven?    Or,  to  change  the  illustration, 
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without  tlie  aids  suggested,  how  can  man  ascend  those  intel- 
lectual heights,  so  necessary  to  be  reached,  in  order  that  he 
may  trace  the  shadows  of  the  past,  survey  the  present,  and 
expatiate  over  the  field  of  his  future  ^estiny !  Can  we  be 
justly  reputed,  '^in  various  nature  wise,''  if  we  overlook  the 
richest  and  most  fruitful  field  of  our  being  ? — if  we  turn  aside 
from  the  very  Eden  of  science — the  only  paradise  of  wisdom 
— the  essential  heaven  of  invention  ! 

The  mental  polity  of  our  intellectual  being  is  founded  on 
laws,  of  which  it  must  be  unfortunate,  if  not  criminal,  for  us 
to  remain  ignorant.  Ignorance  here,  is  indeed,  a  most  fatal 
evil.  It  is,  to  be  blind  to  the  nature  and  forms  of  truth  and 
excellence  about  us,  and  the  lurking  deformities  of  error  and 
vice,  with  which  the  conclusions  of  the  human  understanding 
and  the  efforts  of  industry,  are  too  apt  to  be  abused.  A  man's 
intellectual  habits,  usually  give  birth  to  his  moral  aptitudes ; 
and  these  are  uniformly  charactered  and  storied  in  life.  Would 
you  have  the  stream  pure,  then,  you  must  ascend  to  the  foun- 
tain, and  preserve  it  from  defilement.  To  effect  this,  you 
must  begin  with  the  intellectual  functions.  Mental  and  moral 
philosophy  embrace,  as  we  have  seen,  in  their  expansive 
range,  all  that  belongs  to  the  noble  science  of  logic,  to  which 
we  necessarily  appeal,  in  the  study  of  all  science,  and  which, 
in  effect,  is  nothing  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind ;  inasmuch  as  it  traces  the  progress  of  knowledge,  from 
its  first  and  most  simple  conceptions  of  things,  through  all  its 
accumulative  stages,  until  we  arrive  at  the  almost  innumerable 
conclusions,  derived  from  comparing  them  together.  From 
which  we  infer,  that  no  branch  of  science  affords  so  fair  a 
prospect  of  improvement  as  that  which  relates  to  the  under- 
standing, defines  its  powers,  and  shows  the  methods  by  which 
we  gradually  amass  knowledge. 

Whatever  tends  to  improve  the  mind,  may  be  justly  regarded 
in  the  light  of  a  discovery,  and  should  be  estimated  and 
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clierished  accordingly.  The  appositeness  of  this  remark  to 
the  subject  under  notice,  is  vivid  and  striking.  The  disco- 
veries of  moral  science  constitute  the  great  key  of  all  know- 
leduc.  It  is  here  alone  we  learn  the  secret  folds,  windings, 
and  ramifications  of  the  human  heart.  Without  it,  all  the 
various  forms  of  invention,  taste,  and  sensibility,  labor  under 
a  dead  palsy.  Without  it,  no  man  can  be  prepared  for  the 
deep  and  discriminating  generalizations  of  scientific  thougbt 
and  effort.  The  elements  of  the  science  of  mind,  exhibit,  in 
a  full  and  forcible  manner,  the  logic  of  nature  and  common 
sense.  They  investigate  the  principles  of  human  thought  and 
action ;  they  discover  and  explain  the  foundations  of  all  the 
other  sciences ;  and  submit  to  our  consideration,  a  history  of 
the  mind  of  man,  developing  its  frame  and  contexture,  its 
powers  and  purposes.  The  dependence,  therefore,  of  other 
topics  upon  this  science,  gives  to  it  an  increased  value,  and 
constitutes  it  the  great  staple  of  intellectual  wealth.  As  all 
the  parts  of  a  circle  are  equally  distant  from  a  common  centre, 
so  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  seems  to  be 
enlightened  and  governed  by  the  science  of  mind.  It  is  in 
fact,  the  materia  farina  of  all — of  universal  science  ! 

It  has  been  already  suggested,  that  our  plan  does  not  study 
minute  classification.  Indeed,  it  rather  excludes  it.  We  have 
endeavored  to  make  truth  and  nature  the  basis  of  our  arrange- 
mcnt ;  but,  iu  many  instances,  we  have  been  met  by  an  im- 
possibility of  systematic  analysis,  and  verbal  definition.  At 
almost  every  step,  we  meet  with  facts  and  phenomena  that 
must  be  referred  to  a  known,  generic  origin,  and  not  to  any 
specific  class.  This  remark  is,  especially,  applicable  to  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  morals. 
The  most  profound  discoveries  within  the  reach  of  human 
research,  teach  us,  impressively,  the  ignorance  of  man,  and 
the  limits  which  bound  the  circle  of  his  understanding. 
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to  cultivate  them,  as  separate  fields  of  discovery;  each  tending 
mutually,  although  by  dissimilar  methods,  to  the  illustration 
of  the  other;  and  both  leading,  when  lightly  conceived  of, 
and  properly  employed,  to  the  improvement  of  the  creature, 
and  the  glory  of  the  Crdator. 

The  subject  under  consideration  will  lead  us  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  our  own  organic  nature,  as  compound  beings, — the 
matter-of-fact  phenomena  of  the  union  of  soul  and  body,  and 
the  mysterious,  but  independent  influence  of  the  former  upon 
the  latter.  There  are  first  principles  in  every  science ;  and 
the  evidence  of  their  existence  is  intuitive  and  irresistible.  I 
know  I  live,  because  I  enjoy  and  suffer.  I  kn^w,  because  I 
am  cotiscious  of  it,  that  I  think,  remember,  and  feel.  These 
propositions  are  so  true,  that  any  attempt  to  strengthen  my 
conviction  of  their  truth  by  demonstrative  evidence,  only 
weakens  it,  by  dividing  the  force  of  a  conviction  I  can  never 
resist,  without  becoming  a  lunatic !  That  I  am  the  same 
being  to-day  I  was  yesterday,  does  not  admit  of  demonstration; 
— to  attempt  formal  proof  would  be  mockery.  J  know  it  by 
intuition  ;  and  the  whole  constitution  of  my  mind  must  suflfer 
utter  derangement,  before  I  can  cease  to  know  it.  The  ever- 
vurying  complexity  of  the  mind,  is  but  the  same  simple 
indivisible  substance  or  agent,  found  in  different  states,  and 
contemplated  in  different  relations  and  aspects.  Such  is  the 
complete  verity  %Dd  permanence  of  the  thinking  principle 
within,  that  no  internal  change  of  its  elementary  being,  can 
possibly  take  place.  Our  consciousness  of  our  own  existence, 
the  intuition  we  have  that  the  world  exists  about  us,  and  our 
conviction  of  the  being  of  a  God,  are  parts  of  our  moral  con- 
stitution, and  insepamble  from  the  percipient  principle  within, 
that  thinks,  and  feels,  and  wills.  These  are  ^rst  pripciples, 
and  the  ev^ience  supporting  them,  is,  the  laapossibility  of 
disbelieving  them.    They  are  settled  by  the  oltimate  prinei- 
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pies  of  common  sense,  not  less  than  by  the  necessary  laws  of 
intuitive  belief.  The  evidence  is  primary  and  independent. 
We  believe,  because  we  cannot  doubt, — because  we  cannot 
feel  uncertain;  and  all  ambiguity  is  excluded.  Ultimate 
truth  is  reached  by  ratiocination,  and  may  be  considered  as 
the  last  link  of  a  long  chain,  the  first  link  of  which  is  placed 
in  our  hands  by  God  and  nature.  All  reasoning  assumes  the 
existence  of  data.  These  data  must  exist  extrinsic  of  the 
reasoning  process;  or,  to  borrow  an  allusion  from  Arcliiuiides, 
there  must  be  some  spot  on  which  to  place  the  foot,  and  a 
fulcrum  on  which  to  rest  the  lever ! 

Of  the  primary  truths  and  axioms,  fundamentally  iutcr- 
woven  with  the  laws  of  our  being,  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  man  can  never  be  deprived,  withtmt  the  loss  of  all 
intellection.  I  must  always  be  conscious  of  my  being,  nnd 
many  of  its  contingencies ;  a  diversity  of  states,  and  varying 
aspects,  do  not  affect  the  question  in  the  least :  for  all  these 
are  perfectly  compatible  with  the  most  absolute  and  permanent 
individuality  of  being.  And  the  same  is  true  of  every  atom 
in  the  universe.  Common  sense,  although  objected  to  by 
some  philosophers,  is  perhaps  the  most  appropriate  and  unex- 
ceptional expression,  especially  if  we  study  simplification  of 
style  as  well  as,  plan,  that  we  can  employ,  to  denote  that  almost 
nameless  power  of  the  understanding,  which  seizes  and  lays 
bare  the  truth  and  fitness  of  things,  without  any  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  abstraction  or  ratiocination,  usually  involved  in  the 
idea  of  reason,  or  reasoning.  It  is,  in  part,  what  was  meant 
by  the  upprehensio  simplex,  or  simple  apprehension  of  the 
schoolmen. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  learn  the 
complex  lesson  of  our  intellectual  existence,  but  still,  it  is  a 
difficulty  that  may  be  adequately  overcome ;  and  no  man  can 
estimate  the  sublime  destiny  to  which  he  may  rise,  even  in 
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Hence,  in  order  to  just  views  in  pneumatology,  negative  dis- 
coveries are  of  great  importance.  That  is,  it  is  important  to 
know  what  may  not  be  known,  as  well  as  to  know  what  ma}/ 
be  known.  By  this  science,  further,  the  laws  of  belief  are 
ascertained  and  regulated.  It  is  a  kind  of  intellectual 
chemistry,  where  principles  obstinately  discordant  are  referred 
to  their  kindred  elements,  by  the  laws  of  association ;  and  as 
little  place  as  possible,  is  given  to  the  guess-work  of  hypo- 
thesis. It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  first  objects  of  moral 
science,  to  fix  and  define,  negatively  at  least,  the  land-marks 
of  the  human  understanding.  That  prime  knowledge,  which 
consists  in  knowing  how  little  may  be  known,  must  not  be 
overlooked  by  the  student  of  mental  and  moral  science  : — it 
is  important  to  his  success,  at  every  step,  in  search  of  physical 
as  well  as  moral  truth. 

The  only  substances  in  the  universe  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  are  matter  and  spirit — body  and  mind.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  material  world,  with  its  modifications  and  contin- 
gencies, is  styled  natural  philosophy ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
intellectual  world,  with  its  established  laws,  and  their  infinitely 
varied  evolutions,  receives  the  denomination  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy;  or,  in  the  language  of  general  classification, 
including  both,  in  all  the  amplitude  of  their  range — moral 
science.  Mental  philosophy  respects,  principally,  the  abstract, 
mysterious  constitution  of  intellect;  and  moral  philosophy 
treats  of  the  nature  and  character  of  its  relations  and  acci- 
dents. The  one  aspires  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  under- 
standing itself,  and  the  other  prescribes  for,  and  reviews  its 
conduct.  These, — ^matter  and  mind,  constitute  the  two  grand 
subjects  of  human  study;  and  they  are  not  more  diverse  in 
their  nature,  than  are,  in  many  respects,  the  methods  of 
inquiry  by  which  we  approach  them.  And  accordingly,  it 
has  always  been  found  necessary,  in  the  labors  of  philosophy, 
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this  life,  until  he  has  successfully  essayed  the  toilsome  achieve- 
ment. Man  should  be  viewed  as  a  sensitive  being,  an  intel- 
lectual being,  and  a  moral  agent.  He  is  capable  of  being 
affected  by  the  things  around  him,  either  beneficially  or  inju- 
riously; deriving  from  them,  not  only  benefit  or  injury, 
pleasure  or  pain,  but  also,  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge. 
He  is  capable  of  discovering  the  relations  of  things,  compar- 
ing, abstracting,  generalizing,  and  forming  systems^  by  the 
inductive  process  of  thought  and  reasoning.  He  is  also  con- 
nected with  other  moral  agents,  by  a  thousand  ties,  and 
in  as  many  different  aspects;  and  all  owing  good-will  and 
reciprocal  service  each  to  the  other,  and  the  strictest  fidelity 
and  allegiance  to  the  "Glod  of  their  being  and  blessings.  The 
sensations  which  belong  to  man  as  a  sentient  being,  are  those 
mental  affections  produced  by  external  objects  and  things, 
coining  in  contact  with  the  senses;  and  are  either  pleasurable, 
painful,  or  indifferent.  All,  however,  owe  their  use  and 
bearing  to  the  magic,  mysterious  agency  of  mind.  The  senses 
are  but  its  instruments;  it  is  the  mind  that  perceives  and 
determines,  in  every  instance.  Take  the  eye,  for  example; 
when  the  mind  so  ordains,  it  brings  before  me  an  infinity  of 
objects.  I  become,  at  once,  a  citizen,  not  only  of  earth,  but 
of  the  universe.  Stars,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  millions 
of  lc:iiz:ues,  become  my  familiars;  and  the  grand  universality  of 
things,  seems  to-  be  comprehended  in  the  diameter  of  half  an 
inch  !  The  senses,  in  our  physical  and  intellectual  organization, 
are  filial  streams,  supplying,  in  part,  the  parent  ocean  of  mind. 
Sensation,  as  wc  have  seen,  is  nothing  but  feeling,  of  which 
the  mind  becomes  the  subject,  by  means  of  the  objective  rela- 
tion of  things  external  to  the  mind,  through  the  medium  of 
the  senses.  Wc  can  have  no  sensation  of  paiu  or  pleasure,  or 
any  thing  else,  only  as  f,d  it.  Perception,  we  define  to  bo 
the  attention  of  the  understanding  to  objects  acting  upon  it. 
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This  presentment  of  objects  to  tlie  mind^  unites  in  impres- 
sions made  upon  it;  and  these  impressions  we  call  ideas. 
These  again  are  revolved  and  compared  in  the  mind,  and  of 
their  existence  we  are  conscious.  And  these  intellectual 
operations  we  denominate  reflection  and  consciousness. 

After  these  brief  remarks  upon  the  physical  and  mental 
constitution  of  our  nature,  we  may  proceed  to  observe,  that 
the  three  great  foundations  of  human  knowledge,  systemati- 
cally considered,  are  intuition,  experience,  and  testimony. 
By  intuition,  we  understand  the  immediate  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement,  between  two  or  more  ideas  or 
propositions.  This  faculty  of  intuition  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  all  science.  In  another  place,  we  have  given  it  as  an 
essential  element  of  what  we  call  common  sense.  Experience 
is  the  result  of  a  series  of  observations.  It  is  the  foundation 
of  all  natural  knowledge;  contributes  to  the  increase  of  kuoAV- 
ledge  of  every  kind ;  and  is  acquired  by  attention,  trial,  and 
experiment.  Testimony  forms  the  basis  of  all  historical  infor- 
mation, as  a  knowledge  of  the  past.  From  these  sources,  and 
by  these  methods,  mainly,  we  have  all  the  vast  accumulations 
of  knowledge,  to  which,  in  the  blended  mass  of  ages  and 
nations,  the  mind  of  man  has  given  birth. 

In  asking  your  attention,  in  a  more  formal  way,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  soul  of  man,  we  assume  that  there  is  about 
every  human  being,  a  conviction — a  consciousness,  of  which 
he  cannot  rid  himself,  that  the  sentient  principle  within  him 
is  one  and  indivisible.  There  is  an  irresistible  persuasion  of 
absolute  individuality,  precluding  all  division, — opposed  to 
everything  like  plurality — a  pervading  sense  of  unalterable 
oneness — a  felt  unity,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  supposi- 
tion, that  thought  and  feeling  owe  their  existence  to  millions 
of  different  atoms  or  corpuscles,  variously  affected  towards 
each  other,  and  coexisting  in  the  same  body.    If  mind  be  the 
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result  of  material  organization,  it  must  either  exist  as  a  por- 
tion of  modified  matter,  or  have  no  existence,  except  as  a  mere 
accident — a  state  of  the  organs.  Upon  either  of  these  hypo- 
theses,  the  mind  is  dependent  upon  the  body  for  its  existence; 
and  the  body  is  the  superior  part  of  our  nature;  or  rather, 
essentially  the  whole  of  it.  If  the  mind  be  material  in  itself, 
it  is  a  compound,  and  must  consist  of  parts. — It  must  resist 
compression,  and  be  divisible. — It  must,  in  a  word,  be  made 
up  of  sentient  atoms, —  of  thinking  particles;  and  like  all 
other  bodies  of  matter,  may  be  subjected  to  the  laws  and 
experiments  of  chemistry  and  geometry.  And  as  all  portions 
of  matter  are  infinitely  divisible,  each  particle  holding  an 
independent  existence;  and  bodies  are  only  formed  by  the 
coexistence  of  an  indefinite  number  of  such  particles,  placed 
in  a  state  of  apposition,  each  existing,  nevertheless,  independ- 
ently of  the  other,  ani/  result  that  may  follow  from  such  a 
relation,  must  be  owing  to  the  joint  contribution  of  all  the 
particles  thus  related.  The  whole  congeries  cannot  possess 
any  power  or  affection,  that  each  particle  does  not  proportion- 
ably  share.  Hence,  thought  and  feeling,  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, radically  inhering  in  the  material  parts  of  a  physical 
whole,  must  be  infinitely  divisible ; — must  be  tangible ; — must 
admit  of  measurement ;  and  the  mind  of  man  would  thus  be 
made  up  of  (ludicrous  as  the  conclusion  may  appear,)  lines  and 
squares,  circles  and  triangles;  and  be,  in  fact,  as  readily 
destructible,  as  matter  is  divisible.  And  in  the  relative  com- 
positicu  of  thought,  if  we  carry  out  the  hypothesis,  as  we  are 
ct.uning  over,  and  analyzing  the  particles  that  give  it  birth,  or 
rather,  constitute  its  cxist(!nco,  wc  are  compelled,  by  the 
niastcrs  of  this  scns,,.h.ss  theory,  to  stumble  at  every  step,  upon 
the  monstrous  and  absurd-such  as  the  half  of  a  doubt— the 
nuarter  of  a  belief-the  twentieth  part  of  an  expectation-or 
torsooth,  a  square  hope— a  circular  feeling— the  right  side  of 
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a  remembrance — an  angular  emotion — or  the  south-west  corner 
of  a  comparison  !  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  afi&rmed  that 
mind  is  the  mere  accident  of  organization,  having  only  a 
relative,  and  no  positive  existence,  then  thought  and  purpose 
are  mere  organic  effects  of  fate  and  form,  must  exist  inde- 
pendent of  the  will,  and  all  motive,  and  the  distinctions  of 
vice  and  virtue,  right  and  wrong,  are  merged  for  ever  in  the 
atheistic  doctrine  of  fatal  necessity  I  Admit  this  hypothesis 
in  relation  to  man,  and  you  compel  philosophy  to  study  him 
as  an  animal  only,  and  compliment  him  with  the  title  of 
beast ! 

If  the  foregoing  theory  be  true,  and  the  mere  accidents 
called  vice  and  virtue,  be  punished  and  rewarded,  man  is  a 
machine,  and  these  accidents  bear  to  him  the  same  relation 
that  the  saraband,  the  jig;  and  the  gavot  do  to  the  fiddle !  We 
repeat  it, — if  these  things  are  so,  man  is  a  machine ;  and  to 
our  conception,  his  Maker,  a  tyrant !  We  are  aware  that  it 
has  been  contended,  by  some,  that  the  annexation  of  a  think- 
ing quality  to  our  physical  organization,  was  possible  to 
Omnipotence.  But  this  is  a  mere  assumption,  carelessly 
admitted,  as  being  possible,  by  Mr.  Locke,  and  other  respect- 
able philosophers,  but  virtually  negatived,  by  his  whole 
reasoning  on  the  subject  of  matter  and  mind;  and  directly 
contradicted  by  the  established  analogies  and  known  geometri- 
cal laws  of  the  universe.  That  a  whole  should  possess  essen- 
tial properties,  denied  the  parts  essentially  accompanying  that 
whole,  is  a  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  physical  organization, 
as  known  to  the  human  mind.  This  supposition  assumes,  that 
thought  is  either  a  quality  of  matter,  or  a  mere  accident  of 
organization ;  and  in  either  case,  the  preceding  reasoning 
applies  to  it,  and  exposes  the  absurdity.  This  hypothesis 
supposes  that  Grod  has  given  to  a  system  of  organs,  a  quality 
wholly  distinct  and  variant  from  any  and  all  the  qualities  of 
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all  the  separate  parts.  The  supposition  is  absurd  upon  its 
very  face ;  and  in  the  absence  of  every  thing  like  evidence, 
must  be  rejected.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
(rod  would  confound  the  distinctions  of  mathematical  truth, 
hitherto  supposed,  like  the  laws  of  matter,  to  be  immutable 
by  virtue  of  his  own  ordination :  nor  do  we  think  it  irreverent 
to  say,  that  such  things,  with  him  are  impossible ; — consider- 
ing his  love  of  truth  and  order,  the  unchangeable  nature  of 
his  ultimate  appointments,  and  the  approbation  he  must  ever 
extend  to  the  works  of  his  own  hands.  If  he  cannot  lie,  as 
he  himself  has  told  us, —  and  the  whole  administration  of 
nature  assures  us, — how  can  he  subvert  the  distinctions,  and 
confound  the  axioms  of  mathematical,  moral,  and  physical 
truth,  established  by  himself,  and  upon  the  immutability  of 
which,  he  has  invited  a  universe  of  intelligences  to  repose  ?  In 
our  judgment,  the  supposition  is  self-contradictory;  and  being 
nothing  but  mere  assumption,  we  reject  it  as  utterly  unworthy 
of  confidence.  If  the  power  of  thought  depended  upon  the 
organization  of  the  body,  (it  will  occur  to  you,  that  the  most 
enlightened  materialists  admit  the  truth  of  revelation,)  why 
was  not  Adam  a  "living  soul,''  after  the  creation  of  his  body, 
when  the  organization  was  as  perfect  as  it  ever  was  ?  Why 
is  it  that  human  bodies,  when  dead  or  exanimate,  cannot 
think  and  feel  ?  For  the  demonstrations  of  anatomy  show, 
that  the  organization  is  as  entire,  in  many  instances,  as  at  any 
former  period.  Why  is  it  that  the  beasts  which  perish,  many 
of  whom  have  almost  precisely  the  same  organization  with 
ourselves,  are  not  gifted  with  mind,  in  the  manner  we  are  'i 
i\Iust  we  not  look,  then,  beyond  mere  organization,  for  the 
divinity  of  thought  and  feeling,  with  which  we  find  our 
exalted  being  so  strangely  gifted  !— so  distinguishindy— so 
exclusively  endowed ! 

If  the  semi-infidel— as  we  think— the  pseudo-philosophical 
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position  of  the  materialist,  be  correct,  how  does  it  happen, 
that  in  death,  when  the  organic  system  is  rapidly  dissolving 
in  ruin,  the  thinking  principle  within,  is  more  triumphantly 
vigorous,  than  at  any  former  stage  of  existence  ?  If  mind 
be  the  result  of  organization,  how  can  we  account  for  the 
irresistible  consciousness  every  man  has  of  his  own  mental 
identity  3  can  such  consciousness  result  from  a  body,  the 
solids  and  fluids  of  which,  including  all  its  corpuscular 
atoms,  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  change,  and  necessary 
fluctuation. 

It  may  be  urged  by  the  materialist,  that  the  dependence 
and  intimacy,  known  to  exist  between  body  and  mind,  is  a 
fact  unfriendly  to  the  view  we  have  taken  of  this  subject. 
In  reply,  it  is  admitted,  that  between  the  great  sensorial 
organ,  that  is,  the  brain  and  the  nerves  that  exist  in  imme- 
diate continuity  with  it,  and  the  mind,  there  is,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  complex  being,  an  inexplicable  intimacy 
of  dependence;  but  this  is  no  proof  of  their  organic  iden- 
tity. Nature  everywhere  presents  similar  phenomena,  in  the 
sympathetic  relations  of  different  bodies.  A  body  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  for  example,  is  rendered  different  from 
what  it  would  naturally  otherwise  be,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
moon  at  a  particular  point  in  the  heavens.  The  destruction 
of  a  single  planet  in  our  system,  would  change  the  relative 
tendencies  of  gravitation,  in  every  particle  of  matter  belong- 
ing to  our  globe.  The  argument  will  also  apply  to  the 
Needle  and  the  Pole,  in  'their  reciprocal  attraction ;  to  mag- 
netism, electricity,  and  galvanic  gas,  developing  the  myste- 
rious affinities  of  matter ;  and  yet,  no  one  dreams  of  organic 
identity  in  any  of  these  instances.  Our  reasonings,  there- 
fore, in  favor  of  the  immateriality  of  the  sentient  substance 
within  us,  are  not  invalidated  by  this  specious,  unphilosophi- 
cal  objection.    Every  intelligent  observer  must  be  sensible. 
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that  no  part  of  his  body  is  essential  to  consciousness  or 
reflection.  He  finds  himself  intuitively,  and  irresistibly 
certified  of  something  within,  over  which  time  and  death 
have  no  control;  something  that  identifies  and  prolongs 
the  consciousness  of  all  we  have  ever  done  on  earth;  and 
that,  after  the  mortality  of  the  body,  is  the  subject  of  the 
moral  government  of  God,  in  a  state  of  final  recompense 
beyond  the  grave.  When  any  two  things  possess  no  single 
generic  property  in  common,  they  must  be  considered  as 
two  essentially  dilferent  substances.  Judging  from  their 
phenomena,  body  and  mind  have  no  single  property  in 
common;  and  must,  therefore,  be  referred  to  different  sub- 
stances. 

If  mind  be  the  result  of  organization,  why  is  it  not  the 
same  in  all  men,  (I  speak  of  natural  strength  of  intellect,) 
whose  organization  is  known  to  be  the  same  ?  Upon  this 
hypothesis,  why  an  infinite  diversity  of  intellect,  without 
the  least  diversity  in  the  producing  cause  ?  If  mind  result 
from  body,  its  powers  and  volitions,  must  be  matter  of 
organic  necessity,  and  all  idea  of  responsibility  is  excluded. 
Unless  the  mind  have  a  separate  independent  existence,  it 
cannot  be  a  self-determining  principle;  and  without  this 
essential  attribute,  cannot  be  virtuous  or  vicious  —  cannot 
be  praiseworthy  or  blamable.  If  it  be  alleged,  as  hinted 
before,  that  thought  is  only  a  superadded  quality  to  matter, 
it  furnishes  proof  that  it  is  not  a  quality  of  matter  at  all, 
but  of  something  else;  and  must,  necessarily,  have  inhered 
originally,  before  such  superaddition,  in  some  other  sub- 
stance, and  that  substance  not  material ;  and  of  course  imma- 
terial. A  mere  quality  as  mcli,  cannot  have  qualities  of  its 
own  : — it  cannot  have  modes  and  accidents.  All  our  concep- 
tions, therefore,  of  the  human  soul,  evince  conclusively,  that 
It  cannot  be  a  mere  quality;  which  it  must  be,  if  it  result 
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from  material  organization.  It  is  received  among  natural 
pliilosophers  as  an  axiom,  that  all  matter  resists  all  change. 
That  is,  it  is  essentially  inactive.  Hence,  in  order  to  motion 
at  all,  there  must  be  an  immaterial  cause.  Thus,  the 
vauntino;  materialist  is  confounded  bv  the  first  law  of  matter 
itself !  This  general  law  of  physics,  will  furnish  a  presump- 
tion, from  analogy  at  least,  in  favor  of  the  position  for 
which  we  are  contending.  Almighty  power  can,  it  is  certain, 
do  whatever  is  the  object  of  power;  but  Almighty  power 
can  never  contravene  the  laws  and  purposes  of  infinite 
wisdom;  for  such  contravention  can  never  become  the  object 
of  power;  and  among  these,  are  the  established  laws  of 
matter. 

An  argument  against  the  spirituality  of  the  soul's  exist- 
ence; or  rather  an  objection  to  the  view  of  the  subject  we 
have  taken,  may  be  urged  by  some,  founded  upon  the  known 
sagacity  of  the  brute  creation.  In  reply,  we  would  remark 
briefly,  but  only  in  part  in  this  connection,  that  reason  in 
man,  and  instinct  in  animals  generally,  appear  to  be  essen- 
tially different  in  their  source,  nature,  action,  and  end;  and 
this  law  of  difference,  appears  to  be  conclusively  distinctive 
of  a  difference  of  origin.  It  is  evident  that  human  and 
animal  instinct  have  no  positive  existence  : — they  both  exist, 
relatively  and  dependently.  Reason  can  only  inhere  in  an 
intellectual  entity,  supporting  its  existence;  while  all  that  is 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  animal  instinct,  is  sensation. 
Sensitive  being,  is  the  highest  order  of  being  that  can  be 
predicated  of  it.  Reason  is  founded  in  perception,  reflection, 
and  comparison :  instinct  can  claim  no  higher  source  of 
origination,  than  sensitive  impulse,  derived  from  the  estab- 
lished laws  of  animal  life,  and  adventitious  excitement; 
both  of  which  are  arbitrary  and  involuntary,  in  relation  to 
the  subject  of  instinct.    Reason  is  guided  by  judgment :  this 
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implies  discriminatioa  and  contrast;  it  involves  a  reflective 
process  and  takes  in  the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future. 
Instinct  is  always  directed  by  impulse, — the  result  of  pre- 
existing aptitudes.  It  is  simply  a  strong  feeling  of  nature— 
a  directing  energy  of  inclination,  having  no  higher  aims  than 
satiety,  preservation,  and  reproduction.  Instinct  consults 
gratification  alone  :  reason  restrains  it,  prevents  its  misdirec- 
tion, and  often  has  to  overcome  it,  to  prevent  calamity. 
Instinct  controls  the  animal,  blindly  and  impulsively :  reason 
is  elective,  and  often  foregoes  gratification,  to  secure  final 
good.  Instinct  relates  to  the  present,  and  only  provides 
for  the  future  by  a  law  of  necessity,  and  in  most  instances, 
not  at  all;  and  is  also  confined  to  the  surface  of  things. 
Reason  is  concerned  in  the  investigation  of  principles,  and 
their  ultimate  issues.  Instinct  knows  no  moral  distinc- 
tions ;  but  it  is  the  glory  of  reason  to  observe  and  cherish 
them.  From  all  that  naturalists  have  been  able  to  learn, 
instinct  has  nothing  to  do  with  consequences.  The  fruition 
of  the  brute-faculties  for  the  moment,  is  all  that  gives  rise 
to  efibrt.  The  providence, — the  prospection  of  interest, 
alluded  to  before,  must  be  resolved  into  a  law  of  nature — 
that  is,  the  contrivance  and  agency  of  the  Creator;  for 
nature  knows  no  law,  but  the  living,  active  agency  of  the 
God  of  nature.  Instinct  is  a  propensity  or  appetence, 
infixed  in  the  animal  constitution  for  beneficial  purposes, 
anterior  to  all  experience,  and  independent  of  instruction. 
Reason  is  dependent  upon  both,  for  the  most  valuable  pur- 
poses. Man,  as  an  animal,  has  his  instincts,  as  well  as 
other  animals;  and  were  it  not  for  the  superior  endowment 
of  reason,  would  seek  their  gratification,  as  blindly  and 
umversally.  Every  man,  however,  feels  that  his  instincts 
belong  to  his  body,  and  have  no  common  origin  with  his 
reason.     Reason  strikes  its  roots  in  our  immaterial  soil- 
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while  instinct  springs  from  the  laws  of  animal  conformation. 
The  instinct  of  vegetables  is,  in  most  instances,  as  striking 
and  as  indicative  of  contrivance,  as  that  of  animals ;  and  if 
instinct  be  referred  to  mind  in  one,  it  should  be  in  the  other; 
and  the  polypus,  the  oyster,  the  coral,  and  the  fungus, 
will  divide  the  intellectual  world  with  men  and  angels! 
Instinct  always  accompanies  organized  life,  but  we  know 
that  reason  accompanies  it  only  in  man.  Reason  is  always 
advanced  and  matured  by  discipline  :  instinct  disowns  it, 
and  is  as  perfect  the  first  moment  of  existence,  as  ever  after- 
ward. 

Thus,  we  see  clearly,  that  the  sensitive  instinct  of  animal 
creation,  the  insentient  instinct  of  the  vegetable  world,  alike 
singular  and  mysterious,  resulting  from  the  established  laws 
of  their  being,  the  unimpeded  energy  of  their  operation,  are, 
in  their  origin,  nature,  operation,  and  results,  essentially 
different  from  the  lofty-minded,  the  half-heavenly  attributes, 
that  distinguish  the  immaterial,  intellectual  constitution  of 
man ;  and  furnish  no  proof  whatever,  of  rational  intelligence 
or  mental  endowment.  We  repeat,  therefore,  upon  the  basis 
of  legitimate  proof,  the  immateriality  of  the  human  soul. 
If  mind  be  the  result  of  material  organization,  and  thought, 
a  mere  organic  quality,  then  man  is  without  a  soul,  and  when 
his  frame  dissolves  in  death,  the  ruin  of  mind,  and  the 
extinction  of  thought  ensue,  necessarily :  —  his  being  is 
wrecked,  and  his  hopes  of  immortality,  until  God  shall 
unmake  him,  are  a  lie  and  a-  cheat  I  If  this  sophism  of  the 
materialist  be  correct,  heaven,  up  to  this  date,  and  hereafter 
until  immortal  bodies  are  made,  must  be,  so  far  as  man  is 
concerned,  a  solitary  waste,  and  hell  a  useless  dungeon ;  for 
God  and  virtue,  it  seems,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  death,  are 
without  friends  or  enemies,  to  place  in  one  or  the  other ! 
If  these  things  are  so,  man  never  was  made  ^'  in  the  image 
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of  God."— Uc  can  never  bear  his  likeness.  He  can  claim 
no  sympathy  or  alliauco  with  his  .Maker,  any  more  than  the 
harp  or  the  telescope;  his  foundation  is  in  the  dust;  earth 
despoils  him  of  his  glory; — and  he  sinks,  a  disorganized 
mass  of  senseless  materialism,  to  be  crushed  by  the  clod,  and 
devoured  by  the  worm  !  But  we  arrest  this  train  of  thought. 
We  will  not  place  so  poor  an  estimate  upon  your  intelligence, 
as  to  suppose  that  any  additional  argumentation  is  neces- 
sary to  prove  the  utter  indefeasibility  of  the  position  we 
oppose ! 

We  look,  therefore,  upon  the  human  soul,  as  a  separate  and 
independent  principle  of  existence.    We  mean,  separate  from 
matter,  in  its  original  nature  and  constitution,  and  indepen- 
dent of  all  the  accidents  of  matter,  in  virtue  of  the  charter 
of  its  being.    It  is  the  great  immaterial  source, — the  immor- 
tal fountain  of  thought  and  feeling,  of  intelligence  and  emo- 
tion !    We  shall  attempt,  in  this  lecture,  no  formal  proof  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.    In  the  prosecution  of  our 
appointed  labor,  it  may  be  called  up  again.    A  few  remarks 
will  be  proper,  however,  indicating  our  general  views  on  the 
subject.    Among  philosophers,  metaphysicians,  and  divines, 
two  opinions  seem  to  have  taken  the  place  of  all  others,  with 
regard  to  the  proper  immortality  of  the  human  soul.  The 
Jirsi  is,  that  the  soul  of  man  was  created,  a  simple,  uncom- 
pounded,  immatcriul  something  or  substance,  which  we  call 
spirit  ;  and  in  virtue  of  the  creating  act  of  God,  received  the 
principles  of  incon-uptibility— an  indestructible  nature;  and 
by  conseciueiice,  an  immortal  constitution  of  bein-;  and  so, 
must  live  for  <.ver     The  srrond  opinion  is,  that  the  soul  is 
not  i.nm(,r!;,l,  in  virtue  of  its  erontion,  and  the  orioinal  pur- 
pose ot  God  in  that  a.  t,  but  that  the  soul  was  created  with 
<''P='<-,ty  for  immortality,  and  the  perpetuity  of  its  beincr 
depends  upon  the  will  of  God     Either  hypothesis  will  secure 
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the  proper  immortality  of  the  soul;  but  in  our  judgment, 
the  former  is  the  most  philosophical,  and  best  accords  with 
the  analogy  of  the  works  of  Grod.  When  God  created  the 
human  soul,  he  either  intended  its  immortality,  or  that,  at 
some  period  subsequent  to  the  date  of  its  creation,  it  should 
cease  to  be.  If  it  was  the  purpose  of  Grod,  in  its  creation, 
that  the  human  soul  should  live  for  ever,  it  is  naturally,  and 
since  its  creation,  necessarily  immortal;  for  the  purpose  of 
God  is  the  law  of  its  being,  and  that  purpose  extending  to 
immortality,  secures  the  indestructibility  of  its  existence. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  God  did  not  purpose  its  immortality, 
in  the  work  of  its  creation,  the  human  soul  is  mortal,  and 
must  cease  to  exist;  for  God  can  never  change  his  purposes. 
The  creation,  the  nature,  the  powers,  the  relations,  and  the 
ever-anxious  aspirings  of  the  soul  of  man,  all  seem  to  place 
before  him  an  infinite  perspective  of  being;  and  none  of 
these,  perhaps,  more  forcibly  than  his  feelings.  A  deep 
persuasion  of  its  immortality,  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
human  soul,  in  every  variety  of  tribe  and  condition  among 
men ;  even  those  doubly-barbarian  hordes  and  nations, 
who  have  not  been  able  to  comprehend  the  proposition, 
when  put  to  them  by  philosophy  and  Christianity,  have 
nevertheless,  acted  upon  the  conviction,  in  some  form  or 
other;  and  strongly  evinced  that  "longing  after  immor- 
tality'^ which  vindicates  the  reality  of  our  existence,  pro- 
longed beyond  the  grave.  Human  nature,  in  the  wildest 
excesses  of  savage  ignorance,  has  always  offered  homage  to 
virtue,  and  the  hopes  of  futurity,  in  the  remorse  felt  upon 
the  abuse  of  such  hopes,  and  the  commission  of  crime !  In 
whatever  condition,  or  however  occupied,  you  may  find  man, 
in  his  present  state  of  initiation,  amid  all  the  varying  vicis- 
situdes of  external  position,  enjoyment  and  suffering,  he  feels 
within  himself,  nor  can  he  cease  to  cherish  them,  the  foster 
2* 
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germs  of  imperishable  life,  blending  his  destiny  with  the 
disclosures  of  an  eternal  hereafter ! 

But  to  return,  another  advantage  resulting  from  this  study, 
is,  the  assistance  it  affords  in  discovering  the  foundations 
and  origin  of  natural  religion; — the  beautiful  and  impressive 
theology  of  nature, — the  imperfect  revelations  of  the  Divine 
will, — the  intimations  of  duty,  and  the  manifestations  of 
Godhead,  reaching  us  through  the  medium  of  the  works  of 
creation,  and  the  ever-unfolding  plans  of  Providence  !  Ex- 
patiating over  this  vast  field  of  wonder  and  delight,  we  are 
everywhere  led  to  reflect  upon  the  evidences  of  creating 
skill,  and  the  demonstrations  of  unexhausted,  never-failing 
kindness.  Thus,  the  moral  student,  taking  lessons  from 
himself  and  his  God,  and  drawing  his  illustrations  from 
heaven  and  earth,  looks  upon  nature  as  a  boundless  revela- 
tion of  the  infinite  grandeur  of  Him  who  gave  birth  to 
nature,  and  upholds  her  in  all  her  unmeasured  amplitude ! 
The  sublime  magnificence,  the  order,  the  beauty  of  the 
visible  creation,  all  proclaim  the  intelligence  and  designing 
skill  of  an  Almighty  Framer.  An  overwhelming  accumula- 
tion of  evidence  might  be  presented,  if  necessary,  but  the 
conviction  is  felt  by  all;  or,  if  there  are  exceptions,  they 
must  be  sought  for  among  those  who  never  think  or  feel,  and 
are,  therefore,  entitled  to  no  respect — the  exceptions  indeed 
from  the  general  rule.  It  requires  no  abstract  reasoning  to 
prove,  that  Homer's  Iliad  and  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geome- 
try, are  the  offspring  of  thought  and  design;  and  the  evi- 
dence is  the  same,  and  equally  irresistible  with  regard  to  the 
visible  creation,  where  the  phenomena  of  design  are  every- 
where conspicuous,  and  endlessly  varied.  God,  and  his 
creation,  are  the  only  objects  of  our  contemplation.  Do  you 
ask  an  argument  then,  in  proof  of  the  being  of  a  God  ?— 
We  produce  the  universe,  and  leave  you  to  resist  the  evidence 
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if  you  can — if  you  dare  !  To  say  nothing  of  the  nature, 
relations,  and  adaptations  to  specific  purposes,  of  the  larger 
bodies  and  beings  that  constitute  the  material  world,  the 
thousand  mysterious  organic  relations  that  cluster  in  the 
frame  of  an  insect,  and  their  singular  juxtaposition  for  given 
purposes,  prove  the  existence  of  a  designing  cause,  not 
less  forcibly  than  the  Principia  of  Newton  !  And  he  who 
can  believe  the  one  to  exist,  without  design,  can  believe 
the  other  to  have  been  thrown  together,  by  the  unmeaning, 
unguided  hand  of  accident, — which  is  nothing  more  than 
the  negative  of  design.  Will  we  ascribe  to  design,  a  mere 
description  of  the  world,  while  the  system  itself,  combining 
all  the  wonders  of  thought  and  action,  is  contemplated  as 
the  result  of  blind,  unthinking,  mindless  chance !  The 
man  who  can  read  a  treatise  or  a  poem,  without  believing 
it  to  be  the  effect  of  a  designing  cause,  may  be  an  atheist 
amid  the  reigning  order  and  speaking  grandeur  and  regu- 
larity of  the  universe ;  but  he  who  cannot  believe,  that  the 
Ethics  of  Aristotle  or  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  is  the  effect  of  an 
earthquake,  or  of  the  fall  of  a  house,  must,  everywhere, 
perceive  the  marks  of  designing  power,  the  demonstrations 
of  contriving  skill,  and  the  characters  of  Divinity,  accumu- 
lating upon  his  notice,  throughout  universal  nature  !  Hence 
revealed  religion  constantly  assumes,  in  confirmation  of  the 
religion  of  nature,  the  burden  of  whose  revelation  is  the 
bemg  of  a  God,  that  before  a  man  can  be  an  atheist,  he  must 
possess,  as  the  Bible  suggests,  the  previous  qualification  of 
being  a  fool !  All  our  original  notions  of  virtue  and  vice, 
appear  to  be  traceable  to  one  simple  feeling  of  the  mind, — 
an  indefinable  tendency  to  moral  preferences,  evidently  im- 
planted by  nature,  and  of  which  the  mind  can  never  be 
totally  divested,  in  any  state  of  existence.  It  accompanies 
the  human  soul  as  necessarily  as  the  power  of  sensation,  of 
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memor}'^,  or  of  reason ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  inequalities 
of  moral  sentiment,  are  to  be  considered  only  as  exceptions  to 
this  general  rule.  This  sense  of  ri.irht  and  wrong,  does  not 
depend  upon  human  enactment.  It  is  coeval  with  our  being, 
and  a  part  of  the  moral  impress  it  received  from  (  lod.  ^^  ith- 
out  it,  law  can  have  no  moral  efficacy.  There  is  a  deep- 
rooted  moral  sense — a  moral  vein — a  feeling  of  duty  in  man, 
that  is  independent  of  all  law,  and  upon  which,  law  is 
founded.  It  is  prior  and  paramount  to  all  law,  except  the 
law  of  God. 

After  these  remarks,  it  is  perhaps  time  we  were  paying 
some  attention  to  the  value  of  our  intellectual  being,  as  dis- 
played in  all  the  phenomena  of  thought  and  feeling.  The 
classification  of  the  mental  powers,  is  a  difficult  task.  AVe 
have  nothing  to  guide  us  but  facts  and  phenomena,  as  devel- 
oped in  the  history  of  the  human  mind;  and  these  have 
been  variously  arranged  by  different  schools,  and  different 
individuals.  Indeed,  in  our  judgment,  much  more  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  the  subject  of  arrangement,  than  it  is  entitled 
to.  Provided  our  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  be  enlarged 
and  adequate,  it  is  not,  as  we  conceive,  very  important,  in 
what  way  its  powers  and  susceptibilities  are  catalogued.  Philo- 
sophers, ancient  and  modern,  have  made  many  strong  attempts 
to  resolve  the  mind  into  its  simple,  original  elements;  but 
laying  aside  the  logomachies  and  nomenclature  of  metaphy- 
sics barbarously  expanded  into  diffuse  treatises,  little,  very 
little,  has  been  learned,  beyond  the  mere  suggestions  of 
common  sense.  We  have  had  the  contemplative  and  the 
active  powers,  the  intellectual  and  the  active,  the  under- 
standing and  the  will,  external  and  internal  su-aostion, 
simple  and  associated  suggestion,  images  and  ideas,  and  so  of 
the  rest,;  but  if  we  except  a  few  recent  works,  all  that  has 
been  said  on  the  subject,  from  the  subtleties  of  Aristotle 
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down  to  the  cloud-capped  metaphysics  of  the  French  philo- 
sophy, and  the  transcendental  nonsense  of  German  dreamers, 
has  only  proved  the  folly  of  trusting  to  theory,  in  a  departure 
from  nature,  experience,  and  fact.  The  attempts,  however, 
of  some  of  our  late  masters  of  mind  in  the  researches  of 
pneumatology,  have  been  more  satisfactory.  Availing  our- 
selves of  the  best  lights  we  could  obtain  on  the  subject, 
without  adopting  any  prescriptive  theory,  we  have  endeavored 
to  think  and  decide  for  ourselves )  and  the  result  has  been, 
that  it  is  perhaps  entirely  impossible  in  the  present  state  of 
moral  science,  to  offer  any  classification  of  the  mental  powers, 
that  would,  in  all  respects,  be  unexceptionable ;  nor  will  it, 
by  the  judicious  and  discerning,  be  deemed  necessary  that  it 
should  be  done. 

If  we  say  the  soul  of  man  is  preeminently  endued,  among 
other  things,  with  understanding,  volition,  and  sensibility, — 
the  power  of  thought,  the  power  of  choice,  and  the  power  of 
feeling,  we  have  said  substantially  all  that  can  be  said,  until 
we  commence  the  labor  of  analysis  in  a  course  of  critical  in- 
struction, when  this  generic  classification,  will  be  subjected  to 
a  more  minute,  analytical  arrangement.    In  confirmation  of 
our  accuracy  in  this  division  of  the  powers  and  susceptibilities 
of  mind,  we  might  add,  that  what  the  mind  does  not  think, 
feel,  or  resolve  upon,  does  not,  cannot  belong  to  it,  or  be  pre- 
dicated of  it.    We  shall  proceed,  however,  to  vary  this  classi- 
fication, and  offer  it  to  you  in  a  more  philosophical  shape.  In 
doing  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  term  reflection,  is  used  in 
its  most  enlarged  sense,  and  that  its  meaning  merges  the  im- 
port of  understanding  and  volition,  as  used  in  the  classification 
just  submitted.    All  then  that  can  be  affirmed,  with  any 
warrant  of  truth  and  certainty,  of  the  human  mind,  is  refer- 
able to  impression,  reflection  or  emotion.    Impression  is  to  be 
understood  of  all  those  sensations  and  affections,  arising 
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directly  from  the  contact  of  the  mind  with  external  objects. 
Reflection  embraces  all  the  intellectual  states  and  operations 
of  the  mind,  especially,  its  power  of  self-dominiqn,  and 
ability  to  control  and  give  direction  to  its  own  forces.  Emo- 
tion is  that  vividness  of  feeling,  resulting  from  the  states 
and  affections  of  the  mind  already  noticed.  The  first  class 
comprehends  those  affections  of  the  mind,  which  must,  in 
spite  of  the  most  infinitesimal  classification,  take  the  name 
of  sensations;  as  the  sensation  of  pleasure,  pain,  beauty, 
deformity,  and  aversion.  The  second  class  comprehends  all 
the  operations  of  the  understanding;  such  as  perception, 
remembrance,  volition,  comparison,  and  judgment.  The  third 
class  takes  in  all  the  more  prominent  vivid  feelings  of  our 
nature ;  such  as  joy,  sorrow,  love,  hatred,  sympathy,  and 
admiration. 

After  all  that  has  been  said,  or  that  can  be  said,  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  most  natural,  and  the  most  useful  method  of  contem- 
plating the  human  soul,  is,  to  view  it,  by  attention  to  the 
results  of  observation  and  consciousness,  in  all  its  various 
states  and  affections,  as  the  great  source  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing. In  offering  these  remarks,  we  do  not  aspire  to  the  for- 
mation, and  putting  forward  of  a  system;  but  at  the  same 
time,  in  arriving  at  our  conclusions,  we  have  endeavored  to 
decide  and  arrange  with  system  and  accuracy.  To  affect 
originality  on  this,  or  any  other  topic  connected  with  moral 
science,  would  be,  at  least  in  the  judgment  of  many,  to  pro- 
claim our  own  want  of  merit.  Hence,  if  we  possess  any 
valuable  knowledge  on  this  subject,  our  merit,  if  any,  must 
consist  in  our  having  acquired  it.  If  any  are  still  dissatisfied 
with  this  very  brief  generalization  of  the  phenomena  of 
niind,  wc  ask,  and  the  question  shall  close  the  chapter,  where 
IS  the  mind,  that  cannot  refer  all  its  furniture  and  operations, 
whether  active  or  passive,  to  the  class  of  sensitive  affections, 
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—or  of  intellectual  comprehension,  and  reflective  analysis, — 
or  finally,  to  moral  emotion  ? 

But  we  must  proceed  to  some  additional  views  of  this  very 
interesting  science.  We  have  already  stated  that  the  sciences 
in  general,  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  affairs  of  active  life, 
are  alike  indebted  to  the  study  of  the  human  mind.  It  con- 
tributes to  the  expansion,  the  tact,  the  keenness,  and  manly 
exercise  of  all  the  intellectual  and  active  powers.  Rightly 
understood,  it  is  the  voice  of  nature  and  truth  pointing  out 
the  path  of  duty  and  happiness  to  man.  It  lays  bare  to 
human  observation,  the  great  field  of  thought  and  passion. 
It  acquaints  us  with  the  ties  which  bind  man  to  man,  and 
both  to  God;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  intimates  with  great 
force  and  distinctness,  what,  in  the  Christian  religion,  is 
rendered  certain  by  the  affirmation  of  Godhead; — that  is, 
the  prospect  of  interminable  being  beyond  the  scenes  of 
mortality.  It  is  in  truth,  the  science  of  yourselves,  and  all 
h»  surround  you, — of  all  you  enjoy  and  suffer,  hope  and 
fear.  It  is  so  truly  the  science  of  your  being,  that  you  can- 
not review  your  life  carefully,  without  meeting  with  all  the 
phenomena  that  enrich  and  adorn  it.  In  a  word,  it  presents 
you  with  the  elements,  the  order,  and  the  interests  of  the 
moral  universe;  for  the  universe  of  thought  and  feeling 
within  you,  exhibits  the  elements  you  have  to  put  together, 
and  the  compounds  you  have  to  analyze.  The  mind  is  its 
own  theatre,  and  its  phenomena,  the  drama.  It  constantly 
refers  the  incidents  and  details  of  life  and  action,  to  their 
central  source — their  proper  origin.  It  seeks  a  knowledge  of 
the  very  elements  of  our  being ;  and  studies  the  philosophy, 
as  well  as  the  materialism  of  man ; — the  deep-seated  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  heart;  as  well  as  the  mechanism  and 
movements  of  the  body.  It  looks  upon  all  the  visible  array 
of  nature,  as  only  the  signs  and  symbols  of  superior,  invisible 
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Power.  Facts  and  events  are  but  the  exponents  of  mind— 
the  results  of  thought  and  emotion,  of  which  the  mind  is  the 
only  birth-place.  It  seizes  the  outward  manifestations,  only 
to  throw  us  upon  the  inward  being  of  ourselves.  At  every 
step,  it  forces  us  back  upon  ourselves.  It  holds  up  to  our 
contemplation,  the  higher  principles  of  our  existence;  and 
thus,  by  placing  before  us  the  duties  and  the  hazards  of  life, 
inspires  us,  not  only  with  caution  and  humility,  but  with 
hope,  comfort,  and  invigoration.  It  resolves  knowledge  into 
its  constituent  parts,  by  tracing  it  to  its  original  source,  and 
laying  bare  its  first  principles;  and  thus,  the  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  become,  to  a  great  extent,  the  laws  of  every 
science. 

It  is  further  valuable,  as  it  creates  within  you  a  philosophi- 
cal spirit ; — a  spirit,  quick  to  discern  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges of  mind,  and  equally  ready  to  admit  the  limits  that  must 
necessarily  bound  all  human  inquiry.  It  will  prevent  you 
from  being  skeptical,  on  the  one  hand,  or  dogmatical  or 
superstitious  on  the  other.  To  such  results  as  these,  the 
inductive  method  of  reasoning  has  greatly  contributed.  Induc- 
tion is  a  general  inference,  drawn  from  several  particular 
propositions.  The  advantages  of  the  inductive,  over  the 
syllogistic, — or  the  Baconian,  over  the  Aristotellian  system, 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  reasoning,  or  the  axioms  of  logic.  Induction  is  the 
first  fundamental  step  in  all  correct  reasoning.  Syllogism 
cannot  furnish  its  own  truth  and  principles.  These  must  be 
derived  from  axioms — from  admitted  truths,  or  syllogizing 
must,  of  necessity,  lead  the  rcasoner  astray.  But  all  axioms 
primarily  arise,  and  ultimately  terminate  in  induction.  And 
hence,  its  superiority  over  every  other  system  of  logical 
inquiry. 

The  influence  of  thought  upon  language,  is  one  of  the 
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most  important  problems  in  logic;  and  yet,  mental  science 
can  alone  teach  and  illustrate  it.    A  knowledge  of  the  laws, 
the  resources,  and  the  limits  of  the  human  understanding,  so 
plainly  necessary  in  every  good  system  of  logic,  can  only  be 
derived  from  the  same  source;  and  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
these  are  desiderata  in  relation  to  the  best  systems  of  logic 
known  to  the  literary  world.    While  on  this  subject,  we  may 
remark,  that  intellectual  education  and  moral  instruction, 
must  depend  upon  this  science,  for  their  successful  cultiva- 
tion in  the  various  processes  af  human  learning.    For  if  the 
powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind  be  not  known,  how  are  the 
susceptibilities  and  wants  of  our  intellectual  nature,  to  be  met 
and  supplied?    If  a  man  know  not  the  powers  of  his  own 
mind,  will  he  not  be  in  danger  of  allowing  some  of  those 
powers, — perhaps  the  finest  and  most  sublime,  to  sink  into 
premature  decay;  and  those  that  may  be  better  understood 
and  developed,  to  be  perverted  to  an  unnatural  and  preposte- 
rous use  ?    The  general  principles  of  human  nature,  and  the 
laws  regulating  their  operation,  reduced  to  something  like  an 
accurate  analysis,  will  be  found  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  every 
good  system  of  education — embracing  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  discipline.    All  history  sustains  the  remark,  that 
when  moral  science  has  had  a  prominent  place,  in  the  busi- 
ness and  systems  of  education,  then  we  have  found,  not  only 
the  best  scholars,  but  the  most  enterprising  and  valuable 
members  of  society.    A  general  tone  of  humanity  has  charac- 
terized those  ages  and  nations,  during  which  and  among 
whom,  this  science  has,  in  any  adequate  degree,  been  attended 
to.    It  is  the  science  of  all  others,  the  best  calculated  for 
training  the  moral  veteran.    These  studies  not  only  become, 
as  Bacon  expresses  it,  the  georgics,  but  also  the  gymnastics 
of  the  mind ;  preparing  it,  by  elasticity  and  strength,  grate- 
fully to  meet  the  enjoyments,  and  tranquilly  to  bear  the 
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afflictions  of  life and  although  unnoticed  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  crowd,  still  selecting  and  culling  the  blessings  of  every 
condition,— often  called  upon  to  toil  and  suffer,  and  yet  find- 
ing himself  divided  and  confounded  amid  a  thousand  forms 
of  wonder  and  delight ! 

How  deeply  is  it  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  we  see  so 
many  who  affect  to  be  intellectually  inclined,  and  generally 
well-informed,  turning  with  indifference  from  these  grander 
elements  of  thought  and  action,  and  occupying  themselves 
with  pleasure  and  devotion,  lohere  there  is  nothing  to  attract, 
except  the  trifles  and  puerilities  of  animal  gratification  and 
sensual  enjoyment !  What  think  you  of  the  taste — the  soul 
of  him,  who  after  fixing  his  eye  on  the  mighty  Indus  or 
Ganges,  rolling  his  broad  wave  through  plains  and  cities, 
and  forests  and  mountains,  will  turn  away  "from  want  of 
interest,  to  mark  the  path  of  some  penurious  rill  that  mur- 
murs at  his  feet  I"  Will  you  withdraw  your  gaze  from  the 
eagle  whose  wing  is  burning  in  the  sun,  and  seek  to  delight 
yourself  with  the  bird  that  is  sporting  in  the  bower  ?  These 
illustrations  will  be  understood. 

The  same  influence  is  likewise  extended  to  all  those  arts 
and  sciences,  which  have  moral  effect  for  their  immediate,  as 
well  as  ulterior  objects; — such  as  painting,  poetry,  eloquence, 
and  jurisprudence.  The  painter  must  be  versed  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  mind,  or  his  productions  must  necessarily  be  devoid 
of  character.  The  ])oct  must  understand  the  phenomena  of 
our  intellectual  conformation,  or  his  illustrations  and  descrip- 
tions will  be  tasteless  and  unphilosophical — a  mere  affluence 
of  words  with,  it  may  be,  or  without  rhythmic  measure.  The 
speaker  or  writer  who  appeals  to  the  judgment  and  passions 
of  men,  can  never  succeed,  except  with  the  stupid  and  un- 
thinking, without  a  knowledge  both  of  our  mental  and  moral 
frame.    He  who  addresses  himself  to  the  task  of  makin"  and 
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enforcing  laws,  cannot  fail  to  be  defeated,  unless  lie  shall  have 
studied  the  mind  of  man,  as  the  great  spring  of  human  action. 
For  want  of  such  knowledge  in  the  masters  and  rulers  of  the 
human  race,  from  Nimrod  down  to  the  despot  of  Constanti- 
nople, or  the  lawless  autocrat  of  the  Russians,  how  many 
millions  of  the  human  family  have  been  doomed  to  intermina- 
ble, social  wretchedness !  And  even  where  tyranny  has  not 
been  intended,  but  the  best  wishes  toward  the  governed  have 
prevailed,  how  often  have  the  fetters  of  a  latent,  nameless 
oppression,  been  riveted  upon  unborn  generations ;  as  a  patri- 
monial curse,  inherited  from  the  ignorance  of  well-meaning, 
but  misguided  rulers !  It  is  the  expansion  of  mipd,  that  gives 
stability  to  government ;  not  lances  and  helmets,  crowns  and 
coronets.  Government  is  a  monumental  pyramid,  that  must 
rest  upon  the  collective  mind  of  the  people,  as  its  base,  or  it 
will  soon  nod  to  its  fall.  How  important  then,  that  that  mind 
should  be  well-informed  !  All  the  revolutions  in  government, 
from  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  empire  to  the  present  day, 
have  been  little  more  than  shadows  upon  the  dial-plate  of 
history,  indicating  the  strong  onward  movement  of  the  human 
mind,  either  in  a  good  or  bad  direction.  No  stability  or 
permanence  can  be  given  to  any  government  or  constitution, 
except  in  the  cultivation  of  mind,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
govern  and  are  governed.  Fleets  and  armies,  muniments  and 
battle-field  will  not  do  !  The  pomp  of  a  thousand  banners, 
and  the  cheering  of  gaping  millions,  are  all  in  vain  I  It  is 
mind  at  last  that  must  impart  to  government  a  kind  of  im- 
mortal, procreant  existence!  And  all  history  evinces  that 
mind  is  the  only  wealth  of  a  nation  or  kingdom.  Real  glory, 
in  the  eye  and  language  of  correct  morality,  has  merit  for  its 
basis — it  implies  self-approval,  as  well  as  applause  from  others; 
otherwise,  it  is  only  the  glory  of  show  and  tumult,  and  is  at 
best,  a  guilty  distinction.    True  glory  coexists  with  wisdom 
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and  virtue ;  and  when  these  are  wanting,  the  hero  is  often 
known  to  others,  but  is  unknown  to  himself.  Madmen  may 
sing  the  hateful  celebrity  of  such  heroes,  and  immortalize 
their  vanity ;  but  their  glory  is  a  bubble,'  whether  you  look 
for  it  upon  the  Rubicon  or  the  Rhine — cursed  be  their  morn- 
ing, for  its  breath  was  groaning!  And  cursed  be  their 
evening,  for  its  dew  was  blood  !  That  which  alone  deserves 
the  name  of  glory,  is  the  expression  of  esteem  and  veneration, 
for  what  is  truly  and  essentially  worthy  and  estimable;  and 
not  the  hasty,  mushroom  admiration  that  follows  in  the  train 
of  doubtful  worth  and  noisy  pretension  !  Real  glory,  there- 
fore, is  something  more  than  to  be  surrounded  by  a  cavalcade 
of  splendor,  and  can  never  be  derived  from  the  shock  of 
battle,  or  the  shout  of  arms ! 

Intellectual  resources  are  our  principal  resources.  How 
often  does  the  beggar  by  the  wayside,  or  the  lingerer  in  a 
dungeon  or  a  hospital,  enjoy  that  conscious  repose  of  thought 
and  feeling,  for  which  kings  and  tyrants  are  fighting,  and 
covering  the  earth  with  blood  and  slavery,  misery  and  want  1 
And  as  the  degeneracy  of  our  world  compels  us  still  to  pay 
some  attention  to  military  science, — the  profession  of  arms, 
there  is  no  study  more  important  to  honorable  success,  than 
that  of  human  nature.  Hence,  the  illustrious  military 
captains  and  heroes  of  antiquity,  were  anxious  to  distinguish 
themselves  as  philosophers.  Scipio  Africanus,  a  Roman 
chieftain  of  patrician  rank,  and  Lucullus,  the  masterly  con- 
ductor of  the  Mithridatic  war,  were  both  deep-read  students 
of  philosophy.  The  princely  and  warlike  Persian,  Hystaspes, 
the  father  of  Darius,  had  inscribed  on  his  tomb, — "Master 
of  the  magi."  And  no  man  could  be  king  of  Persia,  unless 
his  philosophical  attainments  first  allowed  him  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  magi,  or  wise  men  of  the  empire.  It  is  beyond 
conjecture,  that  all  the  oppressive  forms  of  government;  and 
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false  systems  of  religion  and  morality  that  have  ever  existed, 
owe  much  in  their  origin  and  support,  to  the  long-continued 
neglect  of  moral  science,  in  the  usual  range  of  liberal  study 
among  those  who  have  had  the  control  of  education,  govern- 
ment, and  religion.  When  the  genius  of  the  human  race 
awoke,  with  giant  strength,  from  the  slumber  of  a  thousand 
years,  how  many  forms  of  despotism  sunk  beneath  the  curse 
of  an  indignant  humanity  1  From  all  which  it  is  to  be  in- 
ferred, that  the  philosophy  of  law  and  government,  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  moral  science,  for  the  justness  of  its 
conclusions,  and  its  beneficial  operation  upon  society. 

The  science  of  mind  will  teach  us,  by  directing  attention 
to  the  constituent  properties  of  human  nature,  the  common 
origin,  and  essential  equality  of  mankind.  It  will  chasten 
into  becoming  moderation,  the  passion  of  inordinate  venera- 
tion for  those  whom  adventitious  circumstances  have  elevated 
above  our  social  rank,  and  placed  beyond  our  familiar  access. 
The  common  nature,  and  proper  equality  of  mankind  are 
truths,  to  the  reception  and  admiration  of  which,  we  are 
invariably  led  by  the  proper  study  of  moral  science.  It 
teaches  us  that  all  men  are  equal  in  their  origin,  relations, 
dependence,  dissolution,  and  immortality;  and  the  differential 
shades  that  may  appear  in  the  various  formations  and  divisions 
of  society,  are  the  mere  accidents  of  our  being,  and  exist 
essentially  extrinsic  of  its  original  charter.  It  is  the  dictate 
alike  of  religion  and  philosophy,  that  we  have  all  one  Father, 
and  one  Grod  hath  created  us  all,  and  bating  the  adventitious 
circumstances  of  our  brief  and  fleeting  term  of  life,  before 
we  retire  to  the  grave, — the  house  of  the  dead,  He  has  made 
us  all  for  the  same  purposes.  If  we  only  look  at  the  exterior 
of  things, — the  livery,  the  mien,  the  possessions,  the  office, 
the  power,  the  influence,  the  heraldry  and  pomp  of  the  great 
and  rich,  or  the  tattered  insignia  of  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
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WO  shall  indeed  see  a  great  difference  between  man  and  man; 
and  the  same  invidious  distinction  may  appear  upon  the  face 
of  the  churchyard;  but  the  distinction  between  the  lowly, 
unlettered,  and  the  proud  stone  with  its  haughty  sculpture, 
cannot  prevent  our  thoughts  from  fixing  on  the  dust  beneath, 
blended  in  fearful,  humbling,  undistinguishable  equality. 

We  are  now  considering  7nan  as  the  object  of  investiga- 
tion;— man,  without  reference  to  external  distinctions, — 
man,  stripped  and  divested  of  fictitious  consequence, — man, 
in  the  simple  elements  and  majesty  of  his  being,  as  an  in- 
telligence of  heavenly  formation.  All  minor  topics  of  regard 
are  merged  in  this  sublime  object  of  mind,  with  its  faculties 
and  feelings ;  and  here,  we  see  all  men  alike  in  every  thing 
on  which  Heaven  has  stamped  the  seal  of  intellectual  and 
moral  worth.  Every  human  being  has  as  good  a  right  to 
liberty  of  thought,  speech,  conscience,  and  action,  as  he  has 
to  life;  and  he  who  deprives  him  of  the  former  becomes  a 
tyrant,  not  less  certainly  than  he  who  deprives  him  of  the 
latter,  becomes  a  murderer  !  A  slave  factor,  for  example, — a 
merchant  in  the  staple  of  human  souls,  a  political  panderer, 
an  ecclesiastical  dictator,  are  epithets  and  characters  abomi- 
nated by  common  sense  and  common  honesty,  in  every  region 
of  civilized  man  :  and  the  diabolical  casuistry  by  which  the 
vindication  of  these  practices  has  been  attempted,  deserves 
the  uumingled  curse  of  virtue,  humanity,  and  religion ! 
Where  has  science  flourished,  as  it  has  in  those  states  where 
freedom  of  conscience  and  action  have  been  allowed  ?  Look 
at  ancient  Cireece  and  Home, — look  at  Great  Ikitain  and  the 
states  of  Germany, — look  at  our  own  country,  and  other 
examples  found  in  history !  The  issue  of  the  mind,  like  the 
progeny  of  nature,  should  be  everywhere  free  and  unfettered. 
Where  the  human  mind  has  only  been  permitted  to  think  by 
statute,  and  publish  by  imprimatur,  we  have  always  had  a 
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nation  of  literary  dwarfs — a  community  of  worthless  scribblers 
— a  generation  of  Liliputian  thinkers,  and  nibbling  critics, 
where  knowledge  has  been  valuable  only  as  it  has  been  mea- 
sured out  in  the  bushel  of  government,  and  licensed  by 
imperial  or  mitred  ignorance  ! 

In  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  good-will  between  man 
and  man  is  a  most  important  ingredient.  And  unless  we 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  constitution  of  our 
being,  how  can  we  be  prepared  for  mutual  forbearance,  and 
paternal  intercourse?  A  knowledge  of  human  nature  will 
teach  us  its  frailty  and  imperfection ;  and  this  will  lead  us  to 
view  with  tolerant  feelings  and  becoming  forbearance,  any 
dissent  from  us  in  opinion,  or  departure  from  our  views  in 
practice.  But  on  the  other  hand,  ignorance  of  the  real  con- 
dition and  character  of  human  nature,  and  its  claims  upon 
fellow-feeling  everywhere  and  under  all  circumstances,  has 
led  to  all  the  ill-nature,  persecution,  and  oppression,  which 
have  so  long  and  so  disgracefully  distinguished  our  world,  as 
an  aceldama — a  field  of  blood!  To  avoid  the  infliction  of 
pain  is  generally  to  confer  positive  happiness )  but  how  can 
we  exercise  this  negative,  but  important  part  of  social  bene- 
volence, without  previous  knowledge  of  the  delicate  laws  and 
susceptibilities  of  the  human  mind?  Such  a  course  of 
urbane,  benevolent  action  will  sometimes,  we  admit,  result 
from  the  native  tact  and  sensibility  of  the  mind;  but  more 
frequently,  it  is  founded  in  principles  resulting  from  study 
and  reflection.  And  it  not  unfrequently  happens,  that  when 
benevolence  would  prompt  to  prevent  pain  and  relieve  misery, 
we,  by  the  selection  of  improper  means,  inflict  the  one  and 
increase  the  other.  The  same  remark  will  apply  with  equal 
force  to  states  and  governments.  The  kindliest  feelings  of 
generosity  may  prompt  the  projectors  to  the  adoption  of 
measures,  which  may  lead  finally,  if  attended  with  power,  to 
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consequeuces  infinitely  more  destructive  than  premeditated 
tyranny  or  intentional  oppression.  A  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  therefore,  and  especially  of  human  mind,  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  all  good  government. 

In  the  social  distribution  of  man,  each  individual  is  the 
centre  of  a  sphere,  and  the  influence  of  his  character  will 
reach  the  extremities  of  that  circumference,  and  a£fect,  more 
or  less,  the  partialities  and  antipathies  of  those  who  know 
him.  In  the  same  proportion,  therefore,  that  his  mind  is  a 
moral  wild,  the  baleful  influence  of  his  opinions  and  example 
must  extend.  This  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to  those 
of  elevated  condition.  The  despotism  of  great  names  need 
only  be  mentioned  to  be  understood.  How  many  millions, 
without  inquiring,  have  taken  their  philosophy  from  Plato 
and  the  Stagirate,  their  creed  from  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  and 
their  Machiavelian  policy  from  the  Florentine  secretary! 
And  while  the  human  mind  remains  unfraught  with  the  ele- 
mentary treasures  of  moral  science  broadly  considered,  it  is 
furnished  with  a  proneness  for  all  that  is  monstrous  in  moral- 
ity, and  detestable  in  character.  The  knowledge  we  are 
recommending,  therefore,  is  plainly  needful,  to  give  direction 
to  the  mental  principle,  and  regulate  our  moral  estimates  in 
the  social  scene  around  us.  Or,  to  take  a  different  view  of 
this  subject,  without  the  power  of  abstraction,  that  is,  the 
faculty  by  which  we  attend  to  the  classification  of  thought, 
language  and  science  would  both  be  useless; — even  religion 
would  share  their  misfortune,  by  being  disfigured  and  de- 
graded. And  yet,  it  is  obvious  that  this  noble  attribute  of 
the  human  mind,  can  only  be  subjected  to  proper  and  useful 
discipline,  by  the  study  of  moral  science.  The  philosophy 
of  speech  is  an  important  branch  of  useful  science,  but  as  the 
mind  is  always  the  speaker,  not  to  know  its  nature  and  func- 
tions, is  to  convert  language  into  equivocal  signs  without 
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definite  import;  and  leave  the  great  bond  of  intercourse 
between  mind  and  mind,  man  and  man,  an  unintelligible, 
bewildering  jargon !  In'  distinguishing  between  genius  in 
general,  and  philosophical  genius,  the  latter  must  always  be 
referred,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  the  study  of  our  own 
intellectual  powers,  whether  this  study  has  been  direct  and 
of  set  purpose,  or  incidental  and  lateral.  When  this  subject 
is  totally  neglected,  there  is  no  real  greatness.  Instead  of 
the  comprehension  and  force  necessary  to  greatness,  we  have, 
if  any,  a  precocious  growth  —  an  irregular  greatness  of 
thought — a  misdirected,  an  unguided  force  of  intellect;  and 
such  minds  must  always  be  doomed  to  the  fatality  of  creep- 
ing upon  the  ground  !  If  they  should  succeed  in  distinguish- 
ing themselves  at  all,  it  will  only  be  in  the  singular  tact  they 
have  acquired  in  the  perversion  of  language,  and  the  distor- 
tion of  thought.  The  correctness  of  these  remarks  will  be 
confirmed,  when  we  reflect  how  important  an  acquaintance 
with  this  study  is,  in  the  formation  of  good  taste.  Taste  is 
that  discriminating  power  of  the  mind,  which  leads  and 
enables  us  to  relish  the  beautiful,  the  excellent,  and  the 
sublime,  in  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art.  It  is  a  delicate 
and  indefinable  sense  of  the  correct  and  beautiful;— a  name- 
less, peculiar  tact  of  the  mind,  by  which  we  fasten  upon  the 
truth  and  moral  beauty  of  a  subject;  and  is  alike  necessary 
to  the  classic  artist,  the  operative  philosopher,  the  master  of 
mind,  and  the  minister  of  reli-ion.  Thus  you  perceive,  the 
ultimate  value  of  this  science  is  realized  in  the  fact,  that  it 
expounds  the  works  of  Omnipotence,  and  increases  the  hap- 
pmess  of  man  in  a  thousand  forms.  It  furnishes  an  extended 
view  of  the  vast  plans  of  creation,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  It 
will  teach  you  the  value  and  the  ends  of  your  being;  and 
pomt  out  many  of  its  dangers.  It  will  promote  intellectual 
activity,  and  improve  the  moral  sensibilities.  It  will  control 
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thought  and  emotion,  furnishing  the  material  of  the  one,  and 

giving  proper  direction  to  the  other* 

''^How  infinitely  diversified  are  the  topics  of  this  science! 
What  is  all  history,  but  a  record  of  the  mind  and  passions 
of  men  ?  The  mental  phenomena  as  embraced  in  this  sci^ce, 
in  their  general  aspect,  exhibit  the  sources  of  haman  action ; 
and  thus  moral  science  becomes  the  standing  history  of  man; 
— 'always  applicable  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fttture ; 
and  the  student  in  this  department  of  research,  may,  even 
now,  become  the  historian  of  the  future.  The  moral  inqHirer 
is  not  kept  posing  for  ever  over  the  present  page  of  life. 
The  mind  of  the  present  and  past  generations,  is  held  up  to 
the  imitation  and  emulation,  in  all  that  is  worthy  and  valua- 
ble, of  each"  succeeding  age.  And  yet,  (strange  to  tell !)  of 
all  the  doctrines "  relating  to  human  entity,  and  the  great 
theatre  upon  which  it  acts  its  part,  there  is  none  so  little 
understood ;  and,  on  this  account,  so  little  accessible,  as  <liat 
of  psychology, — that  which  relates  to  the  human  soul.  It  is 
the  most  abstruse,  and  the  most  intractable  part  of  science. 
Nevertheless,  in  the  very  nature  and  necessity  of  things,  the 
whole  theory  of  correct  morals,  is  based  upon  it;  and  the 
Christian  revelation  gives  sanction  to  its  importance,  by 
assuming  the  truth  of  its  principles,  in  the  perceptive  parts 
of  the  Bible,  as  matter  of  intuition  and  self-evidence.  We 
might  instance,  for  example,  the  book  of  Job.-  This  is  pro- 
bably the  oldest  literary  composition  in  existenoe;  and  it 
presents  some  of  the  finest  views  on  th#  ibljject  of  mental 
and  ethical  science,  ever  offered  to  the  mind  of  man;  and 
shows  the  genius  of  Idumea,  even  in  the  childhood  of 
human  knowledge,  to  have  been  equal  to  that  of  Greece  in 
its  best  days.  For,  laying  .aside  the  inspiration  of  the  writer, 
the  reasonings — the  morality — the  ment^  energy  of  the 
friends  of  Job,  whose  speechea  are  s»corded,  are  decidedly 
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superior  to  any  thing  ever  produced  by  Greece,  on  the  subject 
of  intellectual  physics  and  moral  invention.  The  region 
of  thought  we  are  now  considering  seems  to  have  been,  in 
all  ages  and  in  every  division  of  enlightened  humanity,  the 
great  rendezvous  of  mental  accumulation  and  delight.  Guided 
by  this  sublime  and  dignified  study,  the  good  and  the 
gifted  of  other  times,  were  enabled,  in  every  difficulty,  to 
remount  to  the  first  principles  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
action.  It  is  a  theme,  enlightened  by  genius  and  hallowed 
by  time,  that  has  flung  its  radiance  over  the  domain  of 
every  language,  and  linked  its  energies  with  the  revelation 
of  God,  for  the  improvement  of  human  kind  !  But  on  the 
other  hand,  how  innumerable  are  the  curses  and  the 
calamities,  that  have  entailed  themselves  upon  man  for 
want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  !  All  history  is 
stained  with  the  truth  of  this  remark;  and  you  may  yet 
be  called  upon  to  read  the  lesson  written  in  the  blood  of  your 
posterity !  / 

The  value  of  this  study  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  provi- 
sion it  enables  us  to  make  for  the  future.  Insatiate  waTit  is 
the  law  of  our  being;  but  how  often  does  it  happen  that  we 
err  in  seeking  the  means  of  gratification,  merely  because  we 
do  not  understand  the  real  exigencies  of  our  relative  condi- 
tion !  The  true  philosophy  of  mind  and  morals,  will  correct 
this  defect.  The  tempest  and  calm,  the  glimmer  and  gloom 
the  seeming  fortuities  of  life,  and  the  visible  beckonin^s  of 
fate  and  fortune,  are  all  understood,  and  may  be  appropriated 
to  the  purposes  of  personal  improvement,  so  as  to  place  the 
man  of  virtue  upon  real  vantage-ground,  in  relation  to  all 
the  lis  and  accidents  of  life!  How  prone  are  we  to  be 
misled  by  the  prevailing  extravagance  of  the  age,-the  ra^e 
and  vertigo  of  fictitious  feeling,-a  reckless  prurient  enthu- 
siasm of  character,-thousands-even  whole  '  communities 
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rushing  to  the  goal  of  whatever  is  wished  for,  in  the  utt^r 
neglect  of  the  only  means  that  can  possibly  conduct  them 
thither !  With  all  this,  much  good  feeling,  lofty  thought, 
and  honorable  enterprise  will  be  found  to  blend ;  but  still, 
the  inaptitude  and  unfitness  of  the  means  to  secure  the  end, 
stamp  the  whole  with  the  characters  of  misjudging  ardor, 
and  impatient  haste.  Now,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
discipline  we  propose,  will  place  before  you  the  mighty 
impulses,  the  hoarded  poetry,  and  hidden  spells  of  nature, 
and  her  thousand  wells  of  Castalian  inspiration,  (JisaliKxrd  of 
the  unhappy  tendencies  we  have  so  often  been  called  upon  to 
deplore  ! 

This  study  will  introduce  you  into  the  varied  creations 
of  mind ;  and  make  you  familiar  with  all  the  elaborations  of 
thought  I  It  will  give  you  access  to  the  interior  temple  of 
nature,  where  amid  scenes  of  unriA-alled  magnificence,  you 
shall  gaze  on  the  altars  covered  with  light,  and  the  curtains 
of  the  vestibule  woven  by  the  finger  of  God  I  And  when 
you  lift  yourselves  up  from  the  musing  and  the  devotion  they 
enshrine,  it  will  bo  to  acknowledge,  that  in  all  this  bound- 
less scene  of  enchantment,  mind  is  the  golden  urn  that  awes 
and  charms  !  How  far  need  you  travel,  in  any  direction, 
t(^  meet  with  some  poor,  unfortunate,  yet  gifted  genius, 
searching  for  truth,  but  wanting  bread,  while  thousands 
ai'ound  him,  roll  and  rot  in  wealth  '  l^ut  look  at  the  proud 
distinction  of  tlio  one,  and  the  wortliless  story  of  the  other; 
— tlu-  latter,  revelling  a  while  in  spendthrift  glory  on  the 
spoils  of  IToavc'ii's  bounty,  sink  in  death,  and  are  no  longer 
cared  for!  While  he  who  lived  for  the  future,  and  tuilod 
for  mental  wealth  and  moral  accumulation,  survives  in  the 
uicmoi-y  of  millions,  awakens  admiration  in  coming  time, 
attracts  the  gaze  of  posterity  to  the  lustre  of  his  deeds  and 
his  worth  ;  and  thus  erects  a  tribunal  among  after  genera- 
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tions,  before  which  justice  shall  be  done  his  talents  and  his 

fame !  . 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy  will  contribute  largely  in 
giving  advantageous  direction  to  the  active  pursuits  of  life. 
Man  was  made  for  action,  and  unless  he  be  physically  or 
intellectually  employed,  must  be  wretched.    It  seems  to  have 
been  the  design  of  Heaven,  that  the  active  duties  of  htc 
should  be  our  recreations,  and  constitute  our  amusement. 
All  the  play  and  the  frolic  of  life  are  only  the  mimicry  of 
these  duties,  having  been  substituted  as  more  agreeable ;  or 
rather,  designed  to  gratify  that  love  of  action,  which  is  essen- 
tially interwoven  with  the  whole  of  our  complex  constitution. 
Now,  it  often  happens  that  this  restless  feeling  of  our  nature 
cannot  be  gratified  by  external  action :  how  important  then 
that  the  mind  be  able  to  turn  in  upon  itself  without  disgust, 
and  find  there  the  very  activity  and  objects  for  which,  at  least 
in  part,  we  know  we  were  created  !    Whenever  man  is  unoc- 
cupied, his  languor  admonishes  him   that  he  is  oflFering 
rebellion  to  the  intentions  of  nature.    Even  the  king,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  resources,  and  the  magnificence  of  his 
leisure,  feels  and  finds  himself  wretched,  whenever  he  ceases 
to  be  active,  and  gives  himself  up  to  the  unnatural  sway  of 
indolence  and  ease.    This  science  will  point  out  the  path, 
and  strengthen  you  for  the  great  combat  of  human  life.  It 
will  promote  the  communication  between  mind  and  mind, 
even  independent  of  interest,  and  will  prevent  the  union 
from  becoming  cold,  sordid;  and  powerless.    It  will  revive 
and  adjust  the  business  of  much  that  is  familiar  and  habitual 
with  our  thoughts  and  observations;  valuable  in  itsielf,  but 
still  not  appreciated  on  account  of  this  very  familiarity ;  for 
the  elements  of  knowledge,  common  to  all,  like  the  common 
quantities  in  algebraic  equations,  are  counted  for  nothing. 
Man  was  made  to  learn  and  know ;  and  without  knowing, 
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he  cannot  exist,  or  must  exist  to  no  purpose.  Nature  has 
made  it  delightful  for  man  to  know,  and  disquieting  for  him 
not  to  know  properly.  In  this  state  of  things,  moral  science 
comes  in  to  our  aid.  It  serves  as  a  horoscope  to  the  mibd. 
It  will  paint  out  the  lofty  and  better  tendencies  of  your 
nature.  It  will  furnish  data  for  all  the  powers  and  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  soul  to  work  upon.  It  will  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  right  and  propriety, — of  evidence  and  duty. 
It  will  keep  you  back  from  much  that  is  hurtful  and  degrad- 
ing ;  and  point  out  before  you,  the  most  eligible  path  of  action 
and  pursuit.  How  grateful  to  the  philanthropist  would  it  be 
to  realize  his  vision,  extensively  diffused,  in  its  practical 
effects,  throughout  the  distributions  of  society ! 

Moral  science  will  aid  also,  effectively,  in  preventing  and 
expelling  the  evils  of  superstition  and  skepticism.  The 
tendency  of  the  human  mind,  whether  original  or  adventi- 
tious, to  indulge  in  the  dreams  of  superstition,  or  yield  to 
the  impulses  of  skepticism,  is  perhaps  the  principal  source  of 
all  errors,  whether  political,  philosophical,  or  religious;  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  powers,  passions,  and  interests  of  human 
nature,  is  the  best  antidote  that  can  be  opposed  to  the  silly 
legends  of  the  one,  or  the  senseless  reveries  of  the  other! 
It  must  be  admitted  by  all,  that  while  philosophical  skepti- 
cism vindicates  the  caballing  spirit  of  practical  folly,  and 
superstition  feasts  on  the  tears  of  the  wretched  and  the 
blood  of  the  slain,  God  and  man  are  little  kno^rn  in  our 
world,  and  less  regarded,  and  its  territories  and  liabitations 
will  be  cantoned  out  between  the,  genius  of  the  first  and  the 
friend  of  the  last ! 

The  correcting  influence  of  this  science  will  also  extend 
to  the  vanity,  frivolity,  and  dissipation  of  private,  and  pro- 
fessional life.  How  often,  under  a  show  of  prcfeeoaioD  and 
attainment,  do  we  meet  with  the  most  perfect  penary  of 
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thought,  and  pauperism  of  resource!  What  a  waste  of 
margin  has  every  remark ;  every  page  of  thought !  What  a 
length  of  straw  has  every  grain  of  sense  !  Persons  of  this 
description  always  prefer  the  decorative  elegance,  or  mere 
ambrosia  of  language,  to  the  rich  and  milky  chyle  of  common 
sense,  and  useful  knowledge.  Those  thoughts  and  produc- 
tions that  are  deep-drawn  from  the  unwearied  travail  of  the 
mind,  and  the  closeted  toil  of  academic  solitude,  are  always 
lost  upon  this  class  of  thinkers,  or  rather  talkers.  So  soon 
as  they  have  possessed  themselves,  by  little  or  no  cost  of 
mind,  of  a  few  of  the  gaudy  morceaux  of  superficial  educa- 
tion, you  see  them  proudly  castled  in  the  entrenchments  of 
pomp  and  show,  and  drawing  largely  on  all  about  them  for 
deference  and  admiration  !  And  all  this  is,  no  doubt,  owing 
in  a  great  measure,  to  a  misdirection  of  talent  and  effort, — 
an  eccentricity  from  the  proper  orbit  of  exertion,  as  allotted 
by  nature  and  Providence.  When  agriculture  and  the  useful 
arts  shall  have  recovered  their  fugitives  from  the  desk,  the 
bar,  the  senate,  and  the  pulpit,  we  may  then  hope  for  less 
embryo  and  abortion  in  the  intellectual  world  !  and  not  until 
then  !  For  it  cannot  be  disguised,  that  many  an  obstreperous 
pretender  in  each  of  these  departments,  and  many  others 
that  might  be  mentioned,  is  seen  swinging  about  in  the 
circles  of  society,  hawking  the  common-places  of  his  avoca- 
tion, with  swelling  bombast,  and  swaggering  dogmatism,  who, 
judging  from  the  indications  of  truth  and  reality,  divested 
of  name  and  office,  was  bord  to  wield  the  destinies  of  the 
plough,  and  watch  the  incursions  of  the  brier  and  the 
thistle  ! 

Our  remarks  on  these,  and  other  kindred  topics,  might  be 
enlarged,  but  our  limits  forbid.  We  have  done  little  more 
than  to  present  you  with  a  detached,  tabular  view  of  the 
subject;  and,  in  a  single  lecture,  we  have  found  it  impossible 
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to  allow  the  mind  to  cxcurse  into  every  region  which  has 
spread  its  inviting  phenomena  for  a  share  of  our  attention 
and  admiration.  Inaccessible  heights  of  speculation,  not  to 
be  scaled,  and  those  depths  of  thought  belonging  to  superior 
intelligence,  and  not  to  be  fathomed  by  the  plummet  of 
mortals,  we  have  carefully  avoided.  We  have  endeavored 
also  to  avoid  all  hypothesis,  judging  the  mind  only  by  its 
phenomena,  and  the  complex  development  of  its  powers  and 
passions.  If  we  have  failed  in  the  attempt,  the  detection 
and  exposure  of  such  failure,  and  its  causes,  will  be  a  real 
service  rendered  to  the  cause  of  moral  science,  that  will  more 
than  compensate  us  for  all  our  toil. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  subject,  however,  without 
urging  upon  your  attention  the  priceless  value  of  the  noble 
science  whose  cause  we  have  been  pleading.  We  trust  we 
have  at  least  shown  that  in  the  range  of  the  sciences, — the 
whole  magnificent  scale  of  human  thought,  it  holds  a  pre- 
eminent rank ;  and  ought  to  be  studied  as  the  great  founda- 
tion of  them  all.  Can  we  reconcile  it  with  the  dignity  (rf 
intellectual  distinction,  that  man  should  toil  for  ever  in  the 
mazes  of  thought  and  investigation,  foreign  to  himself? 
Shall  he  bow  in  homage  to  the  spectacle  of  a  thousand 
worlds,  peopling  the  regions  of  immensity,  and  not  recollect 
that  these  worlds  possessed,  could  not  enrich  his  mind,  or  if 
destroyed,  could  not  lessen  its  dignity?  Will  he  cast  the 
line  of  thought  abroad  over  the  face  of  creation,  without 
adverting  to  the  mighty  energy  within,  that  gives  impulse 
and  compass  to  the  daring  flight?  Will  he  t;dk  of  heaven, 
earth,  and  hell,  and  forget,  at  the  same  time,  that  without 
mind,  they  are  huge  and  shapeless  desolations?  Or  to 
descend  to  particulars,  will  he  exhaust  the  years  of  literary 
toil  in  learning  the  laws  and  powers  of  language,  without 
learning  also,  that  it  is  only  the  instrument  of  mind,  in  its 
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daily  labor, — the  mere  record  of  its  deeds, — the  courier  of 
its  despatches !  Will  he  spend  his  days  and  nights  in  posing 
among  the  units  and  infinities  of  calculation,  and  not  recollect 
that  it  is  the  mind  that  fixes  the  agreement  or  disagreement, 
in  every  instance  of  comparison  or  adjustment? — The  objects 
of  numbers  and  geometry,  it  is  true,  might  exist  without, 
but  their  laws  are  always  in  the  mind.  Shall  he  tax  his 
time  and  treasure  to  familiarize  himself  with  his  material 
organization,  while  the  singularly  sublime  structure  of  the 
mind  is  submitted  to  no  critical  analysis  ?  In  a  word,  shall 
the  masses  of  the  quarry — the  ore  of  the  mine,  the  pebble 
of  the  shore,  the  anatomy  of  an  insect,  the  fibres  of  a  plant, 
the  filaments  of  a  weed,  all  become  the  subjects  of  laborious 
research,  and  analytical  scrutiny,  while  mind,  the  only  im- 
perishable structure,  the  only  ray  of  Divinity,  the  solitary 
beam  of  immortality  in  the  visible  creation,  is  left  unaided 
to  throw  its  effulgence  abroad,  and  gleam  and  flicker  its  own 
radiance,  amid  the  gloom  of  surrounding  neglect?  God 
forbid ! 

Such,  then,  without  rhetorical  exaggeration,  are  the 
abstract  grandeur  and  relative  iihportance  of  mind;  and 
yet,  when  mind  and  matter  meet  in  the  same  result,  how 
natural  is  it  to  overlook  mind  entirely,  and  confine  our 
attention  exclusively  to  matter !  And  in  the  same  proportion 
that  this  error  prevails,  the  reign  of '  human  insignificance 
and  folly  will  be  extended,  and  the  credit  of  mental  and 
moral  worth  must  decline  ! 

We  would  remark  further,  and  in  conclusion,  that  the 
productions  of  mind  are  not  less  admirable  than  its  essential, 
independent  dignity.  All  the  creations,  improvements,  and 
transformations  of  art  are  to  be  traced  to  the  same  definite 
originating  source— the  mind  of  man.  The  rock,  the  forest, 
the  desert,  the  cultivated  plain,-  and  peopled  city,— the 
8* 
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coursing  wind,  and  traversed  wave,  receive  their  character 
and  consequence  from  the  same  presiding  intelligence.  And 
when  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  moral  developments  of 
mind,  we  find  them  equally  surprising  and  still  more  impres- 
sive. "We  see  ignorance,  vice,  and  barharism,  retreating 
before  moral  experiment  and  intellectual  effort.  We  eee 
countless  thousands,  interminable  multitudes,  contravening 
passion  and  interest,  inclination  and  bias,  that  they  may  yield 
obedience  to  the  invisible,  nameless  force  of  moral  restraint, 
— the  dictate  of  mind  in  one  hemisphere  giving  character 
and  direction  to  mixed,  opposed,  and  divided  millions  in 
another !  Even  the  diameter  of  the  globe  interposes  no 
obstacle  to  the  action  of  mind  upon  mind  !  Thus,  the  mind 
of  man,  in  the  labor  and  creations  of  thought  and  feeling,  i> 
confined  to  no  localities, — subject  to  no  control.  It  rises  at 
will  into  a  widely-extended  scene  of  enlargement,  catches 
the  sympathies  of  the  universe,  and  opens  into  the  visions  of 
immensity. 

One  thought  more,  and  we  have  done.  It  is  the  facility 
with  which  moral  science  will  turn  your  attention  to  the 
subject  of  revealed  religion;  and  especially,  to  the  character 
of  Him  who  lived  for  our  example,  and  died  for  our  redemp- 
tion. In  Him  you  will  find  all  that  is  valuable  in  mental  and 
moral  science,  (when  applied  to  the  final  purposes  of  our 
being,)  strikingly  and  vividly  embodied.  And  in  the  illus- 
trious gallery  of  biographical  portraits,  furnished  by  the 
sacred  penmen,  and  held  up  to  the  emulation  of  all  succeed- 
ing ages,  you  will  meet  with  the  finest,  the  most  tonching 
signatures  of  talent,  taste,  and  feeling, — and  the  whole  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  with  unrivalled  point  and  condensation 
of  thought  and  language  !  Recollect,  then,  that  in  your 
resemblance  to  these,  will  consist  your  dignity  and  happiness. 
In  every  vicissitude  of  your  earthly  lot,  religion  is  the  only 
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anchorage  of  hope,  the  refuge  of  sorrow,  the  solace  of  care, 
and  the  sabbath  of  toil !  In  life,  you  oocupy  a  boundless 
theata*e  of  action,  with  men 'and  angels  for  your  witnesses, 
and  God  your  judge.  Christian  virtae  will  ally  you  to  the 
former,  and  fidelity  to  God  will  secure  !His  friendship,  as  the 
inheritance  of  virtue,  when  the  'thrones,  the  altars,  and  the 
sepulchres  of  the  world  shall  live  only  in  the  monuments  of 
history,  and  claim  immortality  in  the  breathings  of  song ! 
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LECTURE  I. 

INTRODUCTION 

In  offering  you  a  summary,  tabular  view  of  your  studies  in 
mental  science,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  submit  to  you  a 
brief  synopsis  of  what  is  contained  in  the  lectures  we  have 
read  to  the  class  from  time  to  time  on  this  subject.  Such  a 
course  will  have  the  effect  of  bringing  the  subject  before  you 
comprehensively,  and  will  enable  you  to  notice  the  relation  of 
its  several  parts ;  and  will  afford,  moreover,  decided  advantage 
and  facility  in  the  business  of  review. 

1.  We  set  out,  in  our  lectures  on  intellectual  philosophy, 
by  showing  that  all  inquiry,  and  philosophical  researches 
especially,  are  strictly  and  absolutely  limited  to  matter  and 
mind. 

2.  The  importance  of  all  just  and  sober  inquiry  relating  to 
either  was  duly  enlarged  upon;  and  it  was  shown  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  and  operations  of  mind  was  necessary 
to  a  proper  understanding,  and  especially  use  of  those  of 
matter. 

3.  This  knowledge  was  shown  to  be  intimately  connected 
with  all  mental  attainments,  of  whatever  kind ;  and  its  tend- 
ency to  strengthen  and  develop  the  powers  and  susceptibilities 
of  intellect,  was  brought  before  you  with  point  and  distinctness. 

4.  Our  inquiries  have  been  limited  to  the  phenomena  of 
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mind.  The  character  and  duties  of  our  departniMit  determine 
this.    It  follows  of  course. 

5.  Of  mind,  we  have  been  taught  that  its  real  essence,  aft 
a  substantial  entity,  is  unknown,  and  that  itp  laws  and  proper- 
ties can  be  learned  only  by  consciousness  and  observation. 

6.  The  inquiry  commences  in  relation  to  the  elements  of 
thought  and  emotion ;  and  the  order  in  which  our  thoughts 
and  emotions  occur,  the  nature  of  causation  with  regard  to 
them,  and  the  process  of  mental  analysis,  and  a  correspondmg 
classification  of  the  mental  powers  and  susceptibilities. 

7  Arrived  at  this  point,  we  proceeded  to  explain  the 
nature,  as  far  as  it  may  be  done,  of  thoughts,  ideas,  and  sen- 
sations, showing  them  to  be  the  mind  itself,  in  different  par- 
ticular states;  and  that  the  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  mind 
are  its  capabilities  of  existing  in  these  several  states. 

8.  And  having  occasionally  disposed  of  isolated  minor 
topics,  we  proceeded  to  a  more  definite  analysis  and  arrange- 
ment; careful  to  show  you,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  process, 
that  classifieation  itself,  only  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  classi- 
fier, and  not  in  the  mental  constitution. 

9.  Expressing  but  little  confidence  in  any  system,  <u  such, 
for  the  sake  of  perspicuity  and  facility  we  selected  a  method 
we  thought  the  least  encumbered  with  error  and  difficulty. 

.  10.  The  grand  division  of  the  mental  states  was  into 
interihal  and  external;  and  these  again  into  those  more  or  leu 
so.  The  philosophy  of  this  division  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
fact,  that  some  of  our  mental  states  are  produced  by  external 
causes,  more  or  less  obviously ;  and  others  have  their  origin 
in  the  mind  immediately. 

In  the  external  olasa,  we  rank  all  our  sensations ;  and  in 
the  other  our  strictly  iijitellectual  states,  and  all  our  emotions. 

11.  The  Jir^  class  were  divided,  in  view  of  the  several 
organs  of  sensation— except  the  less  indefinite,  to  whick  we 
gave  a  separate  examination.   The  second  was  further  divided 
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into  those  mental  states  lesulting,  Jirst,  from  the  laws  of  sim- 
ple su-estion;  and  the  second,  those  of  relative  suggestion  : 
and  ouTemotions  into  those  which  are,  in  view  of  the  causes 
producing  th^m,  contemplated  in  connection  with  time,  as 
immediate,  retrospective,  and  prospective. 

12.  AVith  regard  to  our  intellectual  states,  we  attempted  to 
show  that  the  principal  laws  of  simple  suggestion  by  which 
they  are  produced  or  modified,  are  those  of  resemblance, 
contrast,  and  contiguity;  into  which  may  be  resolved,  besides 
others,  the  phenomena  of  attention,  conception,  memory, 
imagination,  and  habit. 

13.  Relative  suggestion  directs  youi'  attention  to  the  con- 
ception of  relations.  First,  of  coexistence— such  as  judging, 
reasoning,  abstraction,  etc.,  imply;  and  secondly,  those  of 
succession — relating  to  the  order  of  events,  and  supplying,  in 
some  sense,  the  place  both  of  history  and  prophecy.  These 
are  denominated  the  first  order  of  internal  affections. 

14.  The  second,  in  order,  embraces  emotions.  The  first 
class  of  which  are  styled  immediate,  as  having  no  direct 
relation  to  time ;  comprehending  cheerfulness,  melancholy, 
surprise,  wonder,  astonishment,  languor,  beauty,  sublimity, 
conscience,  or  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation,  love, 
hatred,  sympathy,  pride,  and  humility.  The  second  class  are 
retrospective,  having  reference  to  the  past;  such  as  anger, 
gratitude,  regret,  gladness,  remorse,  and  self-approbation. 
The  third  class,  having  regard  to  the  future,  are  styled  pro- 
spective, including  all  our  desiffes ;  such  as  the  desire  of  life, 
society,  knowledge,  power,  reputation,  influence,  and  supe- 
riority. 

15.  In  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  many  detached  questions 
of  interest  have  arisen,  requiring  separate  consideration, 
without  seeming  to  connect  themselves  with  any  other  portion 
of  your  studies;  such  as  the  nature  of  physical  qualities, 
primary  and  secondary — the  nature  of  consciousness,  the 
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intuition  we  have  of  self,  and  our  notions  of  personal  identity; 
and  tliey  have  of  course  been  examined  without  any  reference 
to  classification. 

16.  After  all,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  is  by  patient 
thought,  and  steady  elaboration,  that  we  can  acquire  competeiU 
knowledge  af  this  subject.  In  the  other  departments  of 
collegiate  instruction,  you  and  your  teachers  have  guides,  and 
are  governed  and  aided  by  books,  looked  to  as  authority,  and 
relied  upon  as  correct/;  and  you  have  only  to  learn  what  is 
already  settled  and  agreed  upon.  Not  so  with  us.  We  are 
virtually  without  book — we  are  often  obliged  to  dissent  frwn 
our  guides,  and  fiirnish  4he  reasons  of  such  dissent.  We  are 
compelled  to  teach  you,  not  what  others  have  furnished  to  our 
hand,  and  rendered  at  once  intelligible  and  available ;  but  in 
a  large  proportion  of  instances,  what  we  are  obliged  to  pro- 
duce by  laborious  and  independent  inquiry.  Hence,  in  this 
department,  you  are  not  to  expect  the  facility  and  even  man- 
nerism, with  which  you  are  familiar,  very  properly  and  neces- 
sarily, in  the  others.  Here,  your  minds  are  often  taught  to 
rely  upon  their  own  force — you  are  obliged  to  essay  and 
adventure,  without  confidence  in  any  thing  except  your  own 
reasoned  conclusions.  You  will,  therefore,  find  your  studifli^ 
in  this  department,  an  admirable  system  of  mental  tactios ;  at 
least,  imparting  to  the  mind  patience,  vigor,  and  inventi(Wi,' 
even  when  you  least  expect  it ;  and  even  presume  the  con- 
trary, The  very  difficulties  with  which  you  have  to  contend, 
will  become  facilities,  finally,  in  the  path  of  learning ;  besides 
preparing  you  for  efibrt  and  adventure,  of  whatever  kind. 
The  mind  will  return,  upon  each  successive  foil,  with  firmness 
and  elasticity,  surprising  even  yourselves.  And  this  you  will 
find  in  submitting  to  such  discipline  of  the  understanding, 
that  what  you  had  tajUght  yourselves  to  look  upon  as  a  irere 
tithe  or  gleaning,  has,  in  fact,  proved  to  be  an  actual  accwutt- 
l|Mon  of  mental  weiUth — a  <harye8%     once  and  abandandy; 
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compensative  of  all  your  impatient  and  tardy  toil.  Still,  the 
advantages  at  which  we  glance,  will  depend  materially  upon 
the  future,  and  the  contingency  of  proper  improvement  and 
application  on  your  part.  Although  you  may  not  be  able  to 
unlearn  all  that  has  been  taught  you,  respecting  mind  and  its 
detailed  philosophy,  yet  you  may,  by  a  course  of  continued 
and  vicious  neglect,  render  the  whole  confused,  feeble,  and 
ineffective.  On  you,  therefore,  it  must  depend /or  ever,  whe- 
ther you  have  studied  to  any  final  advantage  or  not !  And 
believing  this  view  of  the  subject  to  be  the  most  rational 
appeal  we  can  make  to  your  ambition  or  virtue,  the  whole  is 
left  in  your  hands,  to  be  applied  or  neglected  as  you  yourselves 
may  determine. 

We  adopt  Payne's  "Elements,"  as  a  text-book,  solely  on 
the  score  of  convenience,  as  it  regards  size  and  arrangement. 
The  PREFACE  announces  a  summary  view  of  the  more  import- 
ant elements  of  mental  and  moral  science — principally  upon 
the  plan  of  the  late  Dr.  Brown,  of  Edinburgh ;  but  carefully 
avoiding  and  correcting,  ostensihly,  what  was  deemed  erroneous 
in  Dr.  Brown's  system.  The  author,  at  the  same  time,  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  standard  productions  of  Locke,  Reid, 
Stewart,  Welsh,  and  others,  in  order  to  furnish  a  comprehen- 
sive synopsis  of  the  whole  system,  without  tamely  adopting 
any  author  as  the  model  of  his  researches.  Such  is  Mr. 
Payne's  preface. 

The  introduction  proposes  the  subject,  by  limiting  the 
range  of  study  appropriate  to  the  subject  in  hand— by  remarks 
upon  the  certainty  of  the  science,  and  illustrations  of  its  rela- 
tive importance.  It  is  shown  that  matter  and  mind  are  the 
only  subjects  of  science  in  the  whole  circle  of  human  inquiry  : 
that  the  material  world  is  subjected,  by  experiment  and  ob- 
servation, to  the  examination  of  what  is  called  physical  sci- 
ence; and  the  intellectual  world  is,  by  a  perfectly  similar 
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pwwess,  subjected  to  tKe  researches  and  comprcheonoQ  of 
mental  science.  And  such  a  division  of  scientific  labor  is 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  success,  both  of  the  teacher  and 
student,  in  the  impartation  and  acquisition  of  physical  and 
intellectual  science. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  the  attainment  of  correct  Tieiri, 
in  tlie  mental  department  of  science,  is  exceedin^y  difficult, 
and  often  pfoductive  of  but  little  good.  The  same  objection, 
however,  will  apply  to  all  physical,  as  well  as  mental  inquiry; 
and,  *tnasmuch  as  both  difficulties  are  superable  in  their 
nature,  and  may  be  advantageously  overcome,  the  validity  of 
the  objection  cannot  be  admitted.  And  whenever  it  occurs 
to  you,  its  only  tendency  should  be  to  excite  and  encounge 
increased  industry  in  the  accumulation  of  what  is  confeaedly 
difficult  of  attainment,  but  may  be  of  incalculable  service 
when  obtained.  The  very  intimate  and  indissolable  union 
between  the  science  of  mind,  and  all  the  other  branches  of 
general  science,  renders  it  absolutely  essential  to  all  eminence 
of  attainment,  of  whatever  kind.  Without  a  knowledge  of 
this  science,  we  cannot  know  ourselves — we  must  remain 
ignorant  of  our  own  powers  and  susceptibilities — ^and  all  those 
arts  and  attainments,  strictly  intellectaal  in  their  chaiaeter, 
such  as  education,  poetry,  eloquenqe,  criticism, — and  we  may 
add  others,  more  or  less  intellectual,  such  as  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  kindred  arts — these  must  for  ever  remain  a  sealed 
book  to  us,  and  be  contemplated  only  in  chaos,  if  we  remain 
in  ignorance  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  the  human  mind. 

This  Subject,  further,  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  very  importaat 
and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  corresponding  subjects  of 
moral  philosophy  and  natural  and  revealed  religion.  How 
can  we  understand  the  fitness  and  extent  of  moral  obligatioB, 
without  some  adequate  conception  of  the  peculiar  structure, 
and  high  capabilities,  of  the  human  soul  f  Can  we  tefiere, 
what  wo  do  not  understand  ?  or  enforce  and  practice,  whai 
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we  know  nothing  about?  Without  this  science,  we  cannot 
know,  to  purpose,  what  has  been  given  man,  and  of  course 
cannot  judge  correctly  of  what  is  required  of  him. 

Again,  it  contributes  largely  to  the  vigor  and  discipline  of 
the  human  mind.  It  makes  us  familiar  with  the  laws  of 
moral  and  probable  evidence,  upon  the  basis  of  which  kinds 
of  evidence,  all  our  relations  and  actions,  with  reference  both 
to  God  and  man,  must  necessarily  rest  and  proceed.  And, 
finally,  these  advantages  are  denied  to  no  situation.  They 
are  everywhere  accessible,  and  may  be  effectively  pressed  into 
the  service  of  your  well-being,  and  human  welfare  in  general. 
And  hence,  it  is  the  most  perfect  and  independent  of  all  the 
seiences  :  for  you  always  have  about  you  the  subject  or  object 
of  inquiry,  as  well  as  the  agency  and  necessary  instrumen- 
tality to  prosecute  it  successfully. 
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LECTURE  II. 

THE  OBJECT  OF  INTELLECTUAL  SCIENCE,  AND  THE  MODE  IN 
AVHICH  OUR  INQUIRIES  SHOULD  BE  CONDUCTED, 

An  enumeration  of  the  original  powers  and  laws  of  mind, 
and  an  explication  of  the  various  phenomena  of  human  na- 
ture, based  upon  these  laws,  are  essential  parts  of  roeotai 
science,  because  it  is  only  in  this  way  we  can  arriTe  at  anj 
thing  like  an  analytic  survey  of  the  powere,  passions,  and 
feelings  of  the  human  soul.  The  complicate  phenomena  of 
thought  and  feeling  must  be  referable  to  a  common  origin, 
essentially  distinct  from  matter,  (which  is  strictly  the  perma- 
nent subject  or  source  of  thought  and  feeling  ;)  and  to  which 
we  give  the  denomination  of  mind. 

We  institute  no  inquiry  into  the  essential  coi|$t&iient  es- 
sence of  mind.  This  is  beyond  the  reach  of  science.  Wc 
can  only  know  mind  as  wc  do  matter — by  an  exhibition  of  its 
properties  and  phenomena;  but  the  abstract  nature  of  the 
entity,  in  which  wo  trace  the  inherence  of  these  properties, 
and  from  which  these  phenomena  emanate,  is  beyond  oar 
CDiliprehension  altogether.  AVe  are  compelled  to  judsre  of 
mind  as  we  do  of  matter,  by  a  relative  exhibition  of  proper- 
ties. We  know  nothing  of  the  positive  nature  of  the  one  or 
the  other.  Wo  are  familiar  with  the  solidity,  figure,  color, 
divisibility^  and  extension  of  matter,  but  know  not  what  w 
(ssentially  beyond  this  exhibition  of  properties ;  i^o,  abo.  we 
know  the  phenomena  of  thought  and  feeling — the  successiw 
states  and  affoctions  of  the  mind ;  but  the  real  abstract  nature 
of  the  thinking  and  feeling  principle  within,  of  whose  exut- 
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ence  and  agency  we  are  absolutely  certain,  we  know  nothing, 
except  what  we  learn,  relatively,  by  attending  to  its  attributes 
and  functions.  If,  then,  we  know  nothing  of  mind,  except 
as  its  phenomena  become  the  subjects  of  consciousness  and 
observation,  what  we  know  of  the  consecutive  order  of  such 
phenomena— the  manner  in  which  they  precede  and  succeed 
each  other— the  process  of  relative  causation  in  their  produc- 
tion and  succession,  must  be  the  result  of  attention  and 
experience. 

If  it  be  alleged  that  our  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  its 
furniture  is  quite  sufficient  to  determine,  d  priori^  the  order 
and  succession  of  its  phenomena,  the  question  recurs,  how 
came  you  by  this  knowledge  ?  Was  it  not  by  continued  con- 
sciousness and  observation  ?  And  this  is  what  is  always 
meant  by  experience  ;  so  that  the  objection  only  sustains, 
without  otherwise  affecting  the  position.  As  physical  science 
is  concerned  with  the  composition  of  bodies,  and  their  powers 
and  susceptibilities — that  is,  the  compounds  entering  into 
each  separate  aggregate  of  matter,  and  the  changes  eifected 
by  their  contact  with  other  masses,  remarking  by  the  way, 
that  the  tendency  of  one  mass  to  affect  another,  we  call 
its  powers,  and  its  liability  to  be  affected  itself  by  another, 
either  in  a  kindred  or  dissimilar  way,  we  style  its  suscepti- 
bilities ; 

Thus,  by  a  similar  process,  mental  science  discusses  the 
substance  we  call  mind,  by  attention  to  its  peculiar  constitu- 
tion, through  the  medium  of  its'  states  and  changes,  with  the 
order  and  association — the  rise  and  succession  of  which,  we 
become  acquainted,  solely  by  observing  and  attending  to  them. 
We  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  rise  and  succes- 
sion of  mental  phenomena  depend,  originally,  upon  habit  and 
experience.  They  are  to  be  traced  to  an  original  essential 
law  of  the  mental  constitution — to  the  mysterious,  ultimate 
principle  of  intellectual  association ;  but  we  allege  they  can 
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only  be  known  and  analyzed  by  attention  and  experii^iee. 
All  our  mental  phenomena  arise  and  present  themselvei  ia 
succession  of  the  sequence,  or  successive  occurrence  of  that. 
We  know  nothing,  except  by  observing  and*  having  experi- 
enced them.  That  each  antecedent  thought  or  feeling  it 
invested  with  a  nameless  aptitude,  not  only  to  precede,  but  to 
produce  another,  seems  entirely  clear;  and  hence,  the  two 
stand  related  in  the  light  of  cause  and  effect,  in  the  intel- 
lectual chemistry  we  are  recommending.  That  the  fint  ms- 
tains  to  the  second  something  more  than  mere  antecedence, 
is  perfectly  certaio.  We  know  it  and  feel  it  con^ooallj. 
But  the  philosophy  of  precedence — causation,  in  the  succes- 
sion of  thought,  feeling,  and  idea,  we  confess  ourselves  unable 
to  explain,  unless  by  an  induction  of  particulars,  which  l^Mk 
us  to  some  of  the  first  principles  and  original  laws  of  the 
mental  frame. 

Analysis,  as  applied  to  the  powers  and  opeiBtiom  of 
mind,  must  always  be  used  with  some  latitude  of  meamn^ 
and  can  only  be  understood,  as  philosophically  correct^  io 
general  terms.  It  imports,  simply,  to  mark,  arrange,  indj- 
vidualize,  and  class  the  various  simple  and  complex  pheno-. 
mena  of  which  the  mind  successively  becomes  the  subject) 
in  its  various  successive  states  and  relations.  It  implkiy  that 
attention  by  which  wc  distinguish  the  innumerably  modified 
thoughts  and  emotions,  to  which  our  mental  activity  is  in«»- 
salitly  giving  birth.  Analysis  resolves  intellectual  phenoiMiia 
into  the  simple,  elementary  laws  of  their  production.  -  !■ 
mental  physics,  analysis  does  not  imply  divisibility.  It  does 
not  relate  to  constituent  parts,  as  at  all  applicable  to  duikL 
It  is  more  properly  a  classification  of  relations,  conteaaplitMf 
the  mind  as  a  simple  uncompounded,  but  ever-active  entity) 
in  its  infinitely  diversified  states  of  thought  and  feeUn^ 

To  sum  up  the  whole,  many  of  our  mental  pheOTneai 
seem  to  be  complex,  if  not  in  their  nature,  at  least  in  tkt 
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manner  of  their  production,  and  their  relations.    And  the 
only  business  of  analysis  is,  to  resolve  them  into  their  first 
original  elements;  and  it  is  in  this  way  alone,  that  the  com- 
plicate process  of  thought  and  feeling,  admits  of  anj  satisfac- 
tory analysis  whatever. 

The  TRUE  NATURE  of  the  powers  and  susceptihiUties  of 
mind  explained. 

The  physiology  of  mind  should  be  well  understood,  in  order 
to  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  history  of  its  pheuo- 
mena.  The  mind  must  always  be  considered  as  a  simple 
indivisible  substance,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  thing  like 
parts  and  elementary  fractions;  and  all  its  powers  and  sus- 
ceptibilities, so  called,  must  be  considered,  strictly,  as  so  many 
different  states  of  the  same  immutable  principle  of  thought 
and  feeling,  variously  affected  at  different  times,  and  from  a 
variety  of  causes.  Thus,  volition  is  a  self-determining  act  of 
the  mind.  Understanding  is  the  mind  perceiving  and  dis- 
criminating. Emotion,  of  whatever  kind,  is  the  mind  sen- 
sibly impressed  or  excited.  The  object  of  this  distinction  is, 
to  detach  from  the  phenomena  of  mind,  all  idea  of  independ- 
ence and  positive  existence.  They  only  exist  relatively,  and 
strictly  speaking,  constitute,  and  should  be  considered  as  an 
exhibition  of  the  capacities  and  furniture  of  tte  mind. 

And  the  same  is  true  of  all  our  sensations.    They  do  not 
sustain  to  the  mind  the  relation  thai;  the  inferior  members  do 
to  the  body— constituent  parts  of  a  perfect  whole ;  for  a  sensa- 
tion is  the  mind  affected  in  a  particular  way,  or  found  in  a 
given  state  of  consciousness.    That  the  mind  has  original  and 
necessary  capacity  to  be  aff^ted  in  this  way,  is  entirely 
certain,  but  still,  philosophically  considered,  the  whole  series 
of  our  sensations  only  exist  when  they  are  felt ;  that  is,  as 
the  mind  is  variously  affected  by  external  objects  and  causes. 
The  capacity  of  the  mind  to  undergo  given  changes  subjec- 
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tively,  we  denominate  its  susceptibilities ;  and  its  capacity  (o 
originate  or  produce  certain  changes  and  results,  we  rtyU 
its  powers. 

The  result  of  all  our  thinking,  and  of  all  philoaophizing  on 
this  subject,  is  simply  this  power  and  susceptibility,  as  applied 
to  the  mind;  more  simply,  its  capacity  to  act  or  to  be  acted 
upon,  in  all  the  ten  thousand  diversities  of  volition,  intelli- 
gence, and  emotion. 

Our  powers  and  susceptibilities  of  mind,  therefore,  are  in 
no  way  distinguishable  from  mind  itself  A  thought  is  the 
mind  thinhing.  An  idea  is  the  mind  perceiving.  An  rmotio* 
is  the  mind  feeling.  And  we  can  have  no  conception  of 
either,  without  the  direct  implication  of  the  mind's  active  or 
receptive  agency.  The  whole  question,  therefore,  of  the 
mind's  powers  and  susceptibilities,  without  giving  them  any 
existence  or  consequence  abstracted  from  the  mind,  resolrea 
itself  into  the  mind's  energy  of  varied  action,  as  an  individual, 
indivisible  entity;  and  its  susceptibility  of  emotion,  in  aU 
the  complexity  of  its  possible  modifications. 

The  MANNER  in  ivhich  our  knowledge  of  the  mental  pheno- 
mena is  obtained. 

On  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  Locke,  Reid,  and  Siertrt 
are  perhaps  justly  chargeable  with  unnecessary  circumloca- 
tion ;  and  it  is  possible,  they  also  erred  in  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  consciousness;  as  it  is  far  from  being  clear,  what 
they  really  meant  by  the  indefinite  language  they  have 
employed  to  express  their  views.  And  we  are  compelled  to 
say,  in  addition,  that  we  think  Mr.  Payne  has  some  tact  at 
indirectness  in  the  use  of  language,  and  cBpocially,  in  pre- 
senting the  views  of  other  men. 

To  return  to  the  subject,  however,  it  seems,  that  we  am  re 
at  a  knowledge  of  things  external  to  ourselves,  through  the 
medium  of  the  organs  of  sense,  objectively  coming  io  coo- 
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tact  with  the  things  without  us,  and  their  ministry,  resulting 
in  a  series  of  sensations,  or  felt,  intelligible  impressions  upon- 
the  mind,  as  the  source  of  internal  feeling  and  discrimination. 
The  things  thus  external  to  the  mind,  and  of  the  existence 
and  properties  of  which,  the  mind  becomes  informed  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses,  are  strictly  the  objects  of  our  percep- 
tion ;  and  must  always  be  distinguished  from  the  act  or  acts 
of  perceiving  them. 

Nature,  however,  does  not  observe  the  same  process,  with 
regard  to  what  is  going  on  within  us.  Our  sensations  are  not 
properly  the  objects  of  consciousness.  Consciousness  is  not 
a  separate  power  distinctively  sundered  from  the  other  phe- 
nomena within;  but  our  sensations  are  so  many  acts  of  con- 
sciousness itself.  For  sensation  is  feeling,  and  feeling  is 
consciousness.  What  I  feel,  I  am  conscious  of,  and  I  am 
conscious  of  nothing  but  what  I  feel.  Am  I  conscious  of  a 
sensation  of  pleasure,  it  i«  because  I  feel  it.  Am  I  conscious 
of  a  sensation  of  pain  or  injury,  I  know  it  only,  because  I 
feel  it.  Consciousness,  strictly  speaking,  is  the  knowledge 
or  feeling  of  what  is  passing  within  us  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  our  conviction  and  perfect  cognizance  of  the  mental 
phenomena  of  the  moment.  We  may  be  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  objects  without  us,  because  certified  of  it,  by 
perception.  We  may  be  conscious  of  past  events,  being 
assured  by  the  testimony  of  memory.  But  this  is  indirect 
consciousness,  and  not  what  is  strictly  understood  by  con- 
sciousness, in  the  discriminations 'of  mental  science. 

Further,  although  consciousness  be  not  an  original  power, 
it  is  unquestionably,  an  original  susceptibility  of  the  human 
mind  J  the  mind  being,  originally,  and  always,  capable  of 
knowing  and  feeling  the  existence  and  processes  of  its  own 
phenomena ;  the  consciousness  of  the  moment,  being  simply 
the  feeling  of  the  moment.  Consciousness  coexists  with 
thought  and  feeling;  and  abstracted  from  consciousness,  we 
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can  have  no  conception  of  either.  Thought  must  be  knoim 
to  the  thinking  principle ;  and  feeling  is  a  sensitive  change 
affecting  the  source  of  sensibility ;  and  as  the  term  implies, 
must  be  known,  because  felt. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  to  have  sensations,  is  to  be  con- 
scious of  them.  We  know  the  generation  of  thought,  because 
wc  feel  the  process  gwing  on.  Our  successive  feelings  consti- 
tute our  successive,  or  continued  consciousness.  The  whole 
consciousness  of  life,  denotes  the  entire  succession  of  thongfat 
and  feeling  through  life.  It  would  be  an  abuse  of  language, 
an  inversion  of  nature's  order,  to  talk  of  thought  and  feeUng, 
not  felt;  and  consciousness,  therefore,  is  nothing  but  the  feU 
intuition  of  their  existence.  And  hence,  consciousness  be- 
comes the  principal  means,  by  which  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge 
of  the  mental  phenomena  of  the  human  constitution.  These 
views,  however,  will  be  called  up,  and  more  fiilly  stated  and 
illustrated,  when  we  engage  in  the  discussion  of  several  kin- 
dred topics  and  inquiries. 

The  ORIGIN  of  the  notion  of  self,  and  the  identitt  of 
the  thinJcing  principle,  amidst  all  the  variety  of  its  con- 
sciousness. 

The  very  constitution  of  our  nature — the  essential  laws  oi 
our  mental  conformation,  give  us  a  full  and  irresistible  con- 
ception of  the  sentient,  permanent  .^ubjett  or  source  of  all 
the  endlessly  varied,  and  infioitely  diverse  phcoomcna  of 
thought  and  emotion.  This  intuitive  notion  of  self  is  called 
up  by  every  thought  and  every  feeling  of  every  hour  of  our 
lives.  It  is  intimated  by  every  sensation — asserted  by  the 
whole  process  of  consciousness — it  necessarily  accomptniei 
every  instance  of  reflection,  and  is  matter  of  direct  recogni- 
tion in  the  whole  drama  of  the  intellectual  phenomena.  It 
requires  no  proof,  for  no  one  has  power  to  doubt  it    It  ad' 
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mits  of  no  proof,  for  no  proof  whatever  can  be  truer,  or  more 
absolutely  certain,  than  the  proposition  itself. 

If  it  be  conceded,  that  the  notion  or  conviction  of  self,  or 
the  being  pronominally  distinguished  /or  mj/sdf,  is  not  to  be 
referred  to  consciousness,  directli/,  still,  all  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  which  imply  consciousness,  immediately  and  necessarily 
furnish  this  notion  or  conviction ;  and  the  best  reason  that 
can  be  assigned  for  its  existence,  is,  the  impossibility,  under 
which  every  man  labors,  to  divest  himself  of  it.  If  I  feel, 
I  cannot  be  less  sensible  of  the  existence  of  the  feeling  /  or 
self,  than  of  the  emotton  felt.  You  may  allow  the  sensation 
to  prove  the  mind's  existence,  if  you  will,  but  the  proof  is 
not  more  infallibly  certain,  than  the  proposition. 

The  object  of  the  reasonings  instanced  by  Mr.  Payne,  from 
Reid  and  Stewart,  seems  to  be  the  identification  of  self  or 
mind,  as  a  distinct  existence  from  its  phenomena,  and  the 
permaneat  subject  of  their  inherence ;  while  the  object  of  Dr. 
Brown,  is,  to  prove,  by  the  testimony  of  memory,  the  proper 
identity,  or  unchanging  nature  of  the  thinking  principle,  not- 
withstanding the  ever-varying  nature  of  its  phenomena.  The 
reasoning  of  each,  is  correct  and  conclusive  within  its  intended 
limits ;  and  that  of  all  taken  together,  will  give  you  a  very 
just  view  of  the  conception  we  have  of  self,  as  well  as  the 
numerous  and  necessary  sources  of  this  conception ;  and  will, 
moreover,  enable  you  to  form  a  satisfactory  idea  of  your 
proper  identity,  to  the  conception  of  which,  we  are  led  more 
directly  by  the  power  of  memory. and  its  accompanying  phe- 
nomena, than  by  intuition,  by  which  every  man  is  furnished 
with  the  irresistible  suggestion  of  self,  as  we  have  seen.  We 
add  no  more  here,  as  the  subject  of  identity  will  be  resumed 
in  another  connection. 
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LECTURE  III. 

ANALYSIS  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  MENTAL  PHENOXEXA. 

The  various  and  almost  innumerable  phenomena  of  mind, 
as  submitted  to  our  contemplation,  exist  in  a  state  of  great 
complexity  and  seeming  irregularity;  and  to  resolve  these 
into  their  elementary  states,  and  subject  them,  as  far  as  po8> 
sible,  to  some  obvious  and  unexceptionable  classificatioii,  is 
ranked  among  the  uses  and  purposes  of  mental  science.  Tlw 
only  possible  method  by  which  we  can  classify  the  powers  and 
susceptibilities  of  mind,  is  by  classifying  the  phenomena  (rf 
mind,  which  must  always  be  distinguished  from  the  powere 
and  susceptibilities  themselves,  as  being,  strictly,  their  ini- 
nitely  varied  exhibition.  It  is  these,  alone,  we  can  observe, 
and  of  these  only  we  are  conscious ;  but  as  all  these  are  to 
many  developments  of  the  powers  and  susceptibiliU^,  to  cIm- 
sify  the  former  is  to  classify  the  latter ;  and  this  is  aU  we  (»n 
do.  Analysis  must  always  respect  the  actual  states  oi  mind, 
under  all  possible  circumstances,  and  from  every  variety  of 
causes;  and  it  is  the  business  of  classification  to  take  Uiem 
up,  in  this  state  of  apparent  disarrangement,  and  refer  them 
to  the  corresponding  powers  and  susceptibilitiM  of  the  intd* 
lectual  constitution. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  in  condnctiDg  this  ii* 
quiry,  that  after  the  utmost  we  can  do,  in  the  business  of  a^ 
rangement,  our  work  must  necessarily  remain  impeifect ;  and 
will,  perhaps,  in  many  respects,  be  found  defective.  The  im- 
perfection of  our  knowledge  must  render  this  result,  to  womb 
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extent,  inevitable.    Classification,  therefore,  must  be  a  gen- 
eral process;  and  with  such  generalizing  method,  for  the 
present,  we  must  be  content.   We  would  as  soon  undertake  to 
give  you  an  adequate  idea  of  the  infinitude  of  space,  or  the 
revolutions  of  eternity,  as  to  engage  to  furnish  you  with  a 
perfectly  entire,  and  every  way  unexceptionable  analysis  of 
the  innumerable,  ever-successive  states,  in  which  we  are  called 
to  contemplate  the  human  mind.    And  the  difficulty  is  in- 
creased, when  we  reflect,  that  all  these  states  and  afiections 
of  the  mind,  are,  in  the  order  of  nature,  distinct  and  indivi- 
duated, and  in  arranging  and  grouping  them,  so  as  to  refer 
them  to  the  general  laws  of  mind,  the  work  is  done  to  our 
conception  only. — No  change  takes  place  in  the  order  of  the 
phenomena.    Our  classification  does  not  reach  the  mind,  and 
we  attend  to  it,  and  insist  upon  it,  merely  to  assist  us  in  a 
better  understanding  of  its  original  powers  and  suscepti- 
bilities, and  its  actual  states  and  aflfections. 

The  process,  however,  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  consti- 
tution of  the  mind  itself ;  and  is  based  upon  one  of  the  most 
important  of  its  powers— that  of  abstraction,  or  the  power  of 
recognizing  the  laws  and  principles  of  relation,  and  the  more 
or  less  distinct  shades  of  resemblance.  These  relations  and  re- 
semblances,  become  our  guides,  in  the  business  of  classifica- 
tion, by  which  the  vast  assemblage  of  mental  phenomena  are 
reduced  to  distinctive  classes,  and  resolved  into  elementary 
divisions,  that  the  whole  maybe  advantageously  contemplated, 
without  oppressing  memory,  embarrassing  discrimination,  or 
overburdeningthe  understanding.  Hence,  analysis  is  confined 
to  the  method  in  which  we  examine  the  mental  phenomena 
And  we  repeat,  after  all,  the  whole  must  be  imperfect.  Wo 
place  those  phenomena  in  the  same  class,  between  which  we 
perceive  and  feel,  there  is  a  resemblance;  and  yet,  many  of 
these  will  be  found  to  differ  as  much  as  many  of  the  general 
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Analyais  does  not,  in  any  way,  assimilate  the  objeets  (A 
its  arrangement.  It  is  a  relative  process,  and  exists  only  in 
the  mind  of  the  classifier.  We  can  only  generalize,  npoo 
scientific  principles,  in  a  way  perfectly  similar  to  that  in  which 
we  attend  to  this  process  in  the  departments  of  natand 
science. 

The  very  diflferent  manner  in  which  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  in  the  light  of  cause  and  effect,  originate,  gives  us  a 
natural,  constitutional  principle  of  diversity,  upon  which  to 
base  the  first  grand  division  of  the  intellectual  powers  and 
susceptibilities.  Some  of  these  phenomena  arise  from  ex- 
ternal, and  some  from  internal  causes.  Some  have  their 
source  in  organic  relations,  and  others  owe  their  origin  to  the 
mental  polity  itself ;  and  hence,  a  division,  essentially  natnnJ, 
and  perfectly  philosophical.  That  is  to  say,  first,  phenomeBt 
of  external  origin ;  and,  secondly,  phenomena  of  internal 
origin.  To  this  division,  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  occurs  to  us,  no 
exception  can  be  taken.  The  Jirst  class  of  phenomeoa  must 
be  considered  in  relation  to  the  external  senses  in  all  their 
organic  effects  and  possible  bearings  upon  mind.  And  the 
second  class  is  very  naturally  divided  into  states  of  the  mind, 
purely  intellectual,  and  those  more  vivid  feelings,  styled  emo- 
tions ;  and  beyond  this,  we  deem  it  entirely  unnecessary  to 
carry  the  labor  of  analysis  at  present. 
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LECTUllE  IV. 

EXTERNAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MIND. 

FiusT  Division  — r^e  less  definite,  External  Affections. 

Our  progress  in  the  business  of  analysis  has  taught  us, 
that  certain  states  of  the  mind  always  occur  subsequent  to, 
and  consequent  upon  given  changes  a^  states  of  the  body ; 
and  to  these  we  give  the  name  of  external  affections,  because 
the  immediate  efficients  in  their  production,  exist  in  relation 
to  the  mind,  ad  extra. 

These  are  distinguished  into  the  definite,  and  less  definite.  At 
present,  we  are  concerned  with  the  latter.    And  by  this  class 
of  mental  affections,  we  mean  those  which  result  from  the 
many  different  states  of  any  division  of  the  material  system, 
not  including  the  organs  of  sense — sight,  hearing,  etc.  All 
the  mental  affections  not  embraced  by  this  exception,  that  is, 
all  whose  existence  is  caused  by  changes  in  the  organs  of 
sense,  are  properly  styled  sensations.    Whereas,  the  excepted 
class,  owing  to  their  mixed  character,  have  a  less  definite 
claim  to  the  distinction  of  sensations,  although,  strictly  speak- 
ing, they  must  be  considered  such,  at  least  in  effect.  We 
can  see  no  very  good  reason  why  they  have  been  separately 
classed.    However,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  and  order,  and  that 
we  may  not  too  frequently  dissent  from  our  text-book,  we 
submit  to  the  arrangement,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  do  much 
harm,  if  it  should  do  little  good. 

The  affections  of  which  we  speak,  are  such  as  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  such  pains  and  pleasures  as  do  not  appear  to  be  of 
strictly  organic,  but  of  general  muscular  origin.    Every  man 
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who  is  the  least  observant  of  the  various  states  and  affecti<m 
of  his  body  and  mind,  will  have  his  attention  arretted,  noi 
only  by  hunger  and  thirst,  or  a  sense  of  iii>atiety,  <>r  want  "i 

animal  fruition,  accompanied  by  a  desire  t<)  eat  and  drink  t 

law  of  the  mind,  thus  concurrini:  with  the  clementar}-  infjui- 
etude  and  appetites  of  nature,  to  ]>rt;vent  sufferinL',  and  u 
prolong  life.  But  he  will  be  stMisible  of  manv  in>taiice>i  (rf 
derangement  in  the  animal  functions — a  kind  of  svmpathetic 
discontent  or  murmuring  in  the  physical  system,  which,  a 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  literal,  oriranic  affections,  we  may 
find  it  convenient  to  convert  into  supernumeraries,  and  refei 
to  the  excepted  indefinite  class  of  external  affections.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  those  pleasures  or  gratifications  of  mugcu- 
lar  sensibility,  having  their  ultimate  seat  in  the  mind,  derixed 
from  the  power  and  use  of  locomotion,  and  other  kindred 
exercises,  which  are  often  enjoyed  with  a  decide. lly  pleaMr» 
blc  zest.  But  we  have  already  paid  as  much  attonti"n  to  this 
subject  as  it  perhaps  deserves;  and  as  in  strictness  all  thes<; 
affections  belong  to  the  general,  external  class,  we  have  no 
more  to  say  on  the  subject,  other  than  to  request  your  atten- 
tion to  the  general  notice  here  taken  of  them. 

IIXTEIINAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THi:  MIND. 

Sk(  OND  Division.  — SiiNSATlONS — all  S  ligation  in  the  Mind. 

We  have  already  defined  with  sufficient  explicitnc.-^^,  whil 
we  mean  by  liu;  mental  afleetions  of  external  origin,  espe- 
cially those  of  strictly  organic  causation,  in  connection  with 
the  senses,  to  which  we  give,  more  particularly,  the  distincure 
appellation  of  sensations.  In  the  complex  formation  of  man, 
consisting  of  soul  and  body,  the  whole  system  of  meoud 
sricnce,  cxee})t  in  the  hands  of  materialists,  whose  opinioni 
have  been  refuted  in  another  place,  proceeds  upon  the  assomp- 
tion  that  the  soul  is  the  $i  at,  alike  -d'  thought  and  feeling.  I* 
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is  the  great  principle  of  life  and  energy,  of  action  and  sensi- 
bility; and  as  such,  extends  and  diffuses  its  sensitive  power 
and  influence  to  every  part  of  the  human  frame,  and  quick- 
ens and  vitalizes  the  whole.  And  hence,  the  susceptibility  or 
capacity  of  sensible  excitement  or  impression  belonging  to 
every  division  of  the  body.  But  assume  the  severance  of  the 
soul  or  mind  from  the  body,  and  its  susceptibility  of  pain  or 
pleasure  has  fled  with  the  dissolution  of  the  union.  You  may 
lacerate  and  puncture  the  body  as  you  will,  but  there  is  no 
feeling— no  sensibility  to  excite  or  wound, — all  is  inert  and 
insensate. 

From  our  remarks  above,  however,  you  will  have  seen  that 
we  do  not  admit  that  there  is  no  sensitive  power  or  feeling 
cognizance  in  the  body.  We  are  confident  there  is  such  sen- 
sibility diffused  through  every  part  of  the  body.  But  we 
contend,  its  ultimate  seat  is  in  the  soul,  and  that  all  sensa- 
tions, upon  original  and  first  principles,  are  in  the  juind.  The 
body  may  feel,  to  be  sure,  and,  contrary  to  Payne,  may  feel 
where  it  is  wounded,  and  the  mind  may  thus  fix  on  the  local- 
ity of  the  wound,  without  seeing  it,  with  an  intuition,  quick 
and  decisive  as  Hghtning ;  but  all  these  susceptibilities,  origi- 
nally, belong  to  the  mind ;  and  thence,  pervade  and  vitalize 
the  body.  It  is  the  soul  that  imparts  the  principle  and  power 
of  feeling. 

If  the  mind  be  not  the  seat  of  sensation,  how  will  you 
account  for  ten  thousand  pleasures  and  pains  produced  by 
external  causes,  when  the  body  is  .not  touched,  and,  of  course, 
cannot  feel  ?  When  you  throw  your  eye  over  the  grandeur 
of  a  landscape,  or  listen  to  the  roar  of  a  cataract,  is  the  sen- 
sation of  pleasure,  or  that  of  awe,  in  the  eye  or  ear,  or  in  the 
mmd?  Should  A  denounce  B  as  a  villain  and  poltroon, 
would  the  sensation  and  consciousness  of  insult  rise  in  the 
ynind,  or  in  the  ear  of  B  ?  And  so  of  innumerable  kindred 
examples  that  might  be  adduced,  to  sbow  tbat  in  all  the  mul- 
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tiform  tribes  of  externally  excited  emotions,  it  is  the  rnind^ 
truly  and  philosophically,  that  feels,  diBcerns,  and  eympa* 
thizes.  If  it  be  the  eye,  abstracted  from  the  mind,  that  06% 
and  the  car  that  hears ;  and  if  it  be  the  organs,  and  not  the 
percipient  principle  within,  through  their  mcdiani,  that  taste, 
and  smell,  and  feel,  then  mind  must  consist  of  many  thinking 
principles,  and  all  these  of  bodily  origin,  and  in  themselYcs, 
strictly,  so  many  modifications  of  matter.  And  this  positiim 
will  involve  all  the  absurdities  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  oia- 
terialist,  to  which  your  attention  has  already  been  directed. 

Again,  the  theory  which  refers  sensation  to  the  animal 
economy,  or  the  principle  of  animal  life,  as  distingaished 
from  both  soul  and  body — &  medium  some^tn^,  a  nameless 
vinculum,  neither  matter  nor  spirit,  is  unworthy  of  notice,  as 
it  has  no  foundation  in  physiology  or  pneumatics. 

The  doctrine  of  the  third  section  has  already  been  discussed, 
and  we  have  seen  fully  that  all  sensations,  on  the  grouad  of 
original  susceptibility,  have  their  seat  in  the  mind,  althoogh 
the  exciting  cause,  and  direct  occasion  of  their  prodaction, 
are  found  in  the  diflferent  states  and  changes  of  the  physical 
system,  resulting  from  its  contact  with  external  objects  and 
organic  instrumentality. 

As  further  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  sensaUoOi  we 
have  to  remark,  that  the  real  change  undergone  by  the  organ 
itself,  in  its  contact  with  external  objects,  is  as  utterly  un- 
known and  inexplicable  as  the  accompanying  change  orseoas- 
tion  produced  in  the  mind.  All  that  can  be  affirmed,  with 
any  thing  like  safety,  is  the  well-attested,  undoubted  fact, 
that  sensation  is  invariably  preceded  by  some  organic  change. 
How  the  organ  is  first  aflfected — how  the  change  is  conTeywi^ 
as  an  organic  result  from  the  external  termination  of  the 
organ  to  its  parent  source  in  the  brain,  as  the  principal  8«t 
or  pavilion  of  the  mind  in  the  whole  organic  economy — ^is  an 
inquiry  that  belongs  to  anatomical  phyniology,  and  with  which 
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mental  science  has  nothing  to  do.  Of  the  fact,  however,  as 
it  exists,  we  cannot  doubt;  and  with  this  we  must  rest  satis- 
fied, without  attempting  to  explain  what  we  do  not,  and 
cannot,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  understand. 

And  this  decision  prepares  us  for  another,  in  relation  to  the 
union  of  mind  and  matter,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  except 
the  fact.  I  know,  and  nothing  can  divest  me  of  the  con- 
sciousness, that  my  mind,  as  I  write,  concurs  with  my  eye 
and  hand,  in  tracing  the  lines,  and  in  elaborating  each  suc- 
cessive thought  upon  paper;  but  although  absolutely  certain 
of  the  fact,  and  constitutionally  incapable  of  doubting  it,  the 
modus  existendi  of  this  union  I  know  nothing  about;  and  I 
am  equally  ignorant  of  the  modus  operandi  of  the  action, 
further  than  to  know,  infallibly,  the  external  exhibition  of  the 
process ;  and  we  may  add,  neither  does  the  inquiry  belong  to 
the  philosophy  of  mind,  any  further  than  it  may  be  gratui- 
tously resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  illustration. 

Mental  philosophy  seems  to  have  ascertained  pretty  clearly, 
that  as  external  causes  affect  the  organs  of  sense,  the  change 
or  impression  is  communicated  to  the  organic  nerves,  which 
as  so  many  elongated  parts  of  the  grand  sensorial  nerve,  con- 
tinue the  change  or  impression,  until  it  reaches  the  brain ; 
and  liere  the  material  process  stops,  and  it  is  received  by  the 
mind,  and  nature  appears  to  have  invested  the  whole  process 
with  the  decision  of  electric  force,  and  the  velocity  of  light. 
But  the  how  of  the  whole  concatenation  of  phenomena,  we 
know  nothing  about;  and  perhaps,  m  our  present  state  of  ex- 
istence, never  shall  know. 

As  it  respects  the  dispute  among  philosophers,  whether 
sensation  results  directly  from  a  change  in  the  state  of  the 
organ,  or  from  the  corresponding  change  in  the  nerrous  or 
sensorial  system,  we  deem  it  of  very  little  importance  to 
decide;  or  rather,  we  think  the  question  decides  itself  What 
are  the  organs  of  sense  ?    All  answer,  the  several  external 
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terminations  of  the  nervous  sensorial  system.  It  follows, 
therefore,  we  should  think,  without  doubt,  that  the  impres. 
sion,  or  change  of  state,  resulting  from  ad  extra  causes,  moat 
take  place  in  the  organic  nerves,  or  sensorial  system,  exuiiflg 
as  parts  of  it,  in  immediate  continuity  with,  and  dependenoe 
upon  the  brain  ;  and  hence  our  preceding  reasoniDg  upon  thit 
subject. 

After  all,  the  principal  part  of  our  wisdom,  in  the  exami- 
nation of  this  subject,  will  consist  in  our  not  meddling  with  it, 
beyond  what  we  /.  //oio  of  it.  Of  the  facts,  as  phenomena  of 
mind,  we  are  perfectly  satisfied ;  and  it  remains  for  induction 
to  guide  us  in  our  conclusions. 

That  every  cause,  whether  in  physics  or  pneumatics,  is  in- 
vested by  the  appointment  of  God  in  the  order  of  nature,  with 
a  producing  aptitude,  a  causative  agency  or  instrumentalitv. 
relatively  to  its  cflfect,  is  a  position  wc  are  obliged  to  beHere 
in  spite  of  all  reasoning  on  the  subject.  But  in  what  this 
aptitude  to  produce,  this  latent  power  of  causation  consists,  in 
the  language  of  philo.^ophical  analysis,  is  a  subject  on  wbieh, 
to  avow  our  utter  ignorance,  is  to  tell  you  all  we  know.  That 
mere  antecedence  in  the  order  of  phenomena  is  not  causation, 
is,  with  us,  a  truism.  We  feel  it  to  be  true,  and  receive  it  u 
such,  without  inquiry.  There  must  be  causative  efficieoej, 
or  the  bare  anteriority  of  the  effect  or  event,  leaves  it  with- 
out the  necessary  attributes  of  a  cause.  A  cau^f  is  tbatwWdi 
produces  something ;  and  the  going  before,  or  preexjsteaot 
of  one  event  in  relation  to  another,  must  be  accompaaiei  by 
some  cfScient  productive  power,  or  the  first  event  cannot 
sustain  to  the  second,  the  corresponding  relation  of  can*,  or 
efficient  aptitude  to  produce. 

3Ir.  Payne's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  knowledge  of 
objects  obtained  by  sensation,  appear  to  us  disconnected  tni 
unsatisfactory ;  at  least,  to  a  considerable  extent.  He 
to  ascribe  an  opinion  to  common  people  who  hvre  not 
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mined  ttis  subject,  that,  in  our  judgment,  does  not  belong  to 
them,  or  rather,  never  was  entertained  bj  them.    Who  is  it 
that  does  not  know,  that  we  are  irresistibly  determined  to  the 
belief  that  a  stone  is  hard,  a  rose  fragrant,  and  sugar  sweet  ? 
And  who,  except  philosophers,  ever  supposed  that  our  notions 
or  perceptions  of  these  objects  and  their  qualities,  were  hard, 
fragrant,  or  sweet  ?    Did  any  one  ever  suppose,  (always  ex- 
cepting philosophers,)  that  the  idea  or  notion  we  have  of  the 
substance  called  sugar,  and  its  invariable  sweetness,  would 
have  the  same  effect  upon  a  cup  of  tea  that  the  substance 
itself  would  when  dissolved  in  it?    Did  any  mistake  of  this 
kind  ever  originate  with  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  how- 
ever untaught  in  the  wonders  of  art  and  science?  We 
think  not. 

That  our  senses  throw  no  final  light  on  the  essential  com- 
posite nature  of  the  objects  with  which  they  come  in  contact, 
is  readily  admitted;  but  that  sensation,  and  perception  to 
which  it  leads  and  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  makes  us 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  properties  and  qualities  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  is  too  certain  to  require  either  proof  or  illustra- 
tion. We  all  know  by  sensation  that  a  stone  is  hard  and 
heavy,  that  snow  is  cold,  and  that  fire  will  burn;  and  no 
argument  or  dissuasion  to  the  contrary,  can  weaken  the  evi- 
dence of  our  senses  on  this  subject.  But  what  is  essentially 
stone,  snow,  or  fire,  we  know  not.  We  only  know  the  pro- 
perties of  these  substances  relatively  to  our  own  sensations. 
We  know  that  we  feel  the  hardnfess,  the  coldness,  and  the 
neat  ;  and  this  sensation  in  the  mind  is  through  the  medium 
ot  the  external,  tactual  senses.  But  we  know,  equally,  that 
the  hardness,  cold,  and  heat,  are  in  the  substances  quoted,  and 
not  m  the  mmd  or  the  nerves  concerned  in  ascertaining  these 
qualities.  ^ 

We  know  also  that  color  belongs  to  bodies  in  some  sense 
as  certamly  as  any  other  secondary  quality;  but  in  what  the 
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true  philosophy  of  color  consists,  we  may  be  unable  to  explaiD. 
We  may  approach  something  like  accounting  for  the  existence 
of  colors,  by  an  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  attracttoo 
and  repulsion,  on  the  part  of  bodies,  and  the  laws  of  reflec- 
tion and  refraction,  connected  with  the  existence  of  light,  bat 
when  the  question  recurs,  what  is  color  ?  who  can  answer  i: 
without  taking  half  the  investigation  for  granted  ? 

The  whole  of  our  reasonincr,  on  this  topic,  goes  to  show, 
that  our  knowledge  of  external  objects,  through  the  mediam 
of  sensation,  and  the  coexisting  perceptions  of  the  mind,  i* 
only  relative,  and  not  absolute. — It  relates  to  the  properties 
of  matter,  and  not  matter  itself.  And  this  is  the  reasoDing 
of  Reid  and  Stewart,  notwithstanding  the  criticism  of  Mr. 
Payne,  when  they  speak  of  knowing  the  primary  and  second- 
ary  qualities  of  matter,  such  as  extension,  color,  etc.,  only 
Relatively.  The  relation  they  have  in  view,  is,  that  between 
the  mind  and  the  properties  of  matter,  whereas  Mr.  Ptyne 
disingenuously,  it  seems  to  us,  intimates  that  the  relation  they 
make  out  is,  between  matter  and  its  properties;  and  this, 
too,  when,  to  us,  it  is  perfectly  certain,  they  meant  no  such 
thing.  We  can  carry  the  inquiry  relating  to  our  son.-^tiow, 
as  the  media  and  inlets  of  knowledge,  no  further  at  present, 
as  it  will  be  necessary  here,  to  take  up  the  doctrine  of  percep- 
tion, and  examine  the  two  in  relation  to  each  other,  as  they 
are  necessarily  and  intimately  connected;  but  this  in  the  next 
lecture. 
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LECTURE  V 


SENSATION,  PERCEPTION,  ETC. 

At  the  close  of  our  last  lesson,  it  was  intimated  that  the 
relation  between  sensation  and  perception  was  too  intimate  to 
admit  a  proper  examination  of  the  one,  disconnected  with  the 
other;  and  it,  therefore,  becomes  necessary,  that  we  should  pay 
some  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  perception,  as  immediately 
allied  to  that  of  sensation;  and  we  would  premise  here,  once 
for  all,  that  the  term  perception,  in  this  connection,  is  applied 
only  to  external  perception,  and  has  to  do  with  objects  exist- 
ing without  the  mind.  In  the  general  use  of  the  term,  there 
are  internal  objects  of  perception,  as  well  as  external.  We 
must,  therefore,  qualify  the  term,  in  its  present  use,  and  so 
discriminate,  as  to  confine  it  to  outward  objects. 

Sensation  means,  simply,  the  impression  made  upon  the 
mind,  or  the  change  of  state  it  undergoes,  by  reason  of  the 
contact  of  any  of  the  organs  of  sense  with  external  objects, 
exciting  feeling  or  emotion,  of  whatever  kind. 

Perception,  however,  as  we  confine  and  graduate  the  term, 
means  more  than  this.  It  refers  sensation  as  an  efi"ect,  to  its 
legitimate,  producing  cause,  always  existing  external  to  the 
mind.  Hence,  we  define  perception,  when  we  say,  it  is  that 
state  of  the  mind  which  is  immediately  successive  to  the 
organic  aff-ections,  occasioned  by  objects  or  causes  exterior  to 
the  mind  itself.  Sensation  is  the  mere  feeling— perception 
connects  the  impression  or  emotion  with  the  cause  that  pro- 
duces  it.  The  distinction  is  not  essential,  nevertheless,  there 
IS  an  obvious  shade  of  difference,  and  it  will  be  found  useful 
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and  important  to  present  it,  and  give  it  a  kind  of  subordiDMe 
prominence,  as  we  proceed  in  the  inquiry. 

I  feel  a  pain,  for  example  ;  this  is  simple  sensation.  I  see 
a  tree  in  the  garden  or  forest,  or  a  ship  at  sea ;  here  ia  some- 
thing more  than  mere  sensation ;  for  in  addition  to  the  chm^ 
of  state  in  the  organ,  and  the  mental  affection  that  follows, 
the  tree  or  ship  is  taken  into  the  accotint,  by  an  oltimate  lav 
of  the  human  constitution,  as  producing  such  change  or  men- 
tal  affection ;  and  this  is  what  we  call  perception.  It  is  a 
prompt  reference  of  the  mind's  affections  or  changes,  to  the 
objects  or  causes  by  which  they  are  superinduced.  Sensation 
implies  mere  susceptibility  of  feeling — perception  implies 
intellect. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  remark  here,  that  the  ideal 
philosophy  of  the  ancients  and  schoolmen,  and  their  more 
modern  disciples,  is  entirely  unworthy  of  credit.  These  main- 
tained that  external  objects  made  an  impression,  and  left  upon 
the  brain,  as  a  soft,  impressible,  medullary  substance,  a  picture 
or  phantasm — an  image  or  trace,  which  led  to  a  correspondiog 
mental  affection,  which  they  called  an  idea.  This  very  absurd 
and  bungling  hypothesis,  long  held  its  sway  in  the  department 
of  metaphysics,  without  the  suffrage  of  a  single  fact,  or  anj 
thing  plausible  to  sustain  it.  It  has,  however,  been  jojrtlj 
rejected  by  the  most  enlightened  modern  philosophers,  w 
every  way  absurd,  and  totally  indefensible.  And  any  attempt 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  perception,  by  the  aid  of  sach 
a  theory,  i.s  too  absurdly  ridiculous,  to  require  any  fttrth» 
notice  from  us  in  the  present  connection. 

Sensdtiofi,  although  produced  by  external  causes,  hss  no 
object  to  which  its  phenomena  refer.  Perception  invariably 
has.  Sensation  is  simple,  primitive  emotion — perccptwo  w 
such  emotion  continued,  and  so  carried  out,  intuitively,  by  the 
mental  laws  of  our  being,  as  to  embrace,  objectively,  tb« 
external  causes  of  sensation.    The  relation  betweeo  senaatioii 
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md  perception,  maybe  viewed  somewhat  in  the  hght  of  ante- 
,edence  and  sequence,  or  cause  and  effect.  As  there  can  be 
30  perception  without  sensation  invariably  preceding  it,  and 
by  an  incipient  process,  leading  the  mind  to  a  perception  of 
its  causes  J  and  using  the  terms  sensation  and  perception,  as 
we  have  defined  them,  you  will  be  able  to  master  a  general 
knowledge  of  this  subject,  without  any  embarrassment,  or 
confusion  of  thought. 

The  Origin  of  Thought— Im ate  Ideas  inadmissihk. 

That  the  human  mind  possesses  no  innate,  or  connatural 
ideas,  is  to  us  entirely  certain.    Plato  was  of  opinion  that  it 
did;  and  so  of  Descartes  and  Malebranche,  Leibnitz  and 
Shaftsbury.    They  maintained,  that  many  of  our  ideas  exist 
coeval  with  the  mind,  and  are  strictly  coetaneous  with  its 
formation.    This  opinion  was  opposed  by  Aristotle,  Buffier, 
Hobbes,  Kant,  Locke,  Reid,  and  Stewart,  and  continues  to  be 
opposed  by  all  our  most  distinguished  intellectual  philoso- 
phers.   The  labors  and  efforts  of  the  latter  have  shown,  we 
think,  very  conclusively,  that  the  opinions  of  the  former  are 
inconsistent  with  the  actual  experience  and  mental  history  of 
mankind ;  which  go  to  show,  that  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  is 
to  be  sought  in  external  sensation. 

Although  the  mind  evidently  exists  independently  of  the 
senses,  yet  the  universal  history  of  all  mankind  sustains  the 
remark,  that  as  our  complex  being  has  been  organized  by 
Heaven,  we  have  no  knowledge,  ©riginally,  without  the  aid 
and  mediation  of  the  senses.  That  the  mind  thinks  and 
elaborates,  in  a  thousand  instances,  without  any  direct  aid 
from  the  organs  of  sense,  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied,  or  to 
require  proof;  but  all  our  original,  or  first  thoughts  and  ideas, 
seem  to  have  been  furnished  through  the  medium  of  these 
primary  inlets  of  knowledge. 
The  early  history  of  every  human  being  furnishes  proof, 
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that  anterior  to  the  exereiso  of  the  senses,  the  human  miod  ii 
essentially  without  knowledge.  And  to  this  accredited,  oat- 
versal  source,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  prop^ressive  rise,  and 
intricate  combinations  of  thought,  from  its  simplest  to  h» 
most  difficult,  and  complex  forms.  Still,  the  mind  has  iti 
original  furniture  of  powers  and  susceptibilities  j  aod  is  not 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  perfect  blank,  or  (alula  rosa. 

In  this  inquiry,  we  are  speaking  of  thought  or  idea,  wAu 
qualities  and  modifications,  but  as  acts  of  the  human  maL 
And  the  amount  of  instrumentality  ascribed  to  the  nerves,  io 
relation  to  the  origin  of  knowledge,  is,  that  they  furnish  the 
first  occasions  of  thought,  and  thus  lead,  indirectly,  to  all 
those  mental  processes  which  come  under  the  cognizaQce  of 
pneumatology.  For  it  is  plain,  that,  but  for  the  early  efsajt 
of  thought,  the  occasions  of  which,  were  furnished  by  the 
senses,  we  should  not  have  been  prepared  for  the  more  ab- 
struse and  weighty  abstractions  and  generalizations  of  profonad 
and  accurate  thinking.  The  first  occasions  upon  which  our 
various  faculties  are  exercised,  are  the  impressions  made  opoe 
the  organs  of  sense;  consequently,  without  such  impress-iooi, 
it  would  have  been  impossible,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  for  us  lo 
have  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  our  own  faculties,  uretea  w 
our  own  existence.  Ilcnce,  the  primai-y  elements  of  ihoocht, 
are  to  be  traced  to  sensation,  as  leading  to  porooj^tion.  rcSee- 
tion,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  intellectual  elaboration.  Aod 
it  is,  in  this  sense,  we  speak  of  the  origin  of  knowl«<^ 
us  connected  with  the  mini.stry  and  functions  of  the  scum. 
They  are  the  first  avenues  to  kuowlodgo ;  and  thus,  io  »»« 
siMiso,  seem  to  furnish  the  evidence  of  the  mind's  acliTefiu*- 
uiture,  and  ever-changing  operations. 

From  what  we  have  said,  you  will  perceive  that  the  scojei 
constitute  the  first  important  medium  of  knowledge  j  hnind 
the  only  medium.  There  are  many  others — internal  as  weB 
as  external.    But,  as  this  is  the  first  medium  through  wfcic* 
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knowledge  originates  in  the  mind, — the  senses  giving  us  our 
first  feelings,  perceptions,  and  thoughts,  it  is  here  we  date  the 
ultimate  origin  of  all  our  knowledge.  But  if  we  are  asked, 
whence  all  our  knowledge,  directly  or  immediately  flows,  we 
should  answer,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Locke,  from  sensation 
and  reflection;  partly  of  external,  and  partly  of  internal 
origin. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  though,  but  for  the  senses,  our 
higher,  intellectual  capabilities  must  have  remained  for  ever  in 
a  state  of  fruitless  inaction,  yet  innumerable,  and  intensely 
interesting  phenomena  of  the  mind  arise  from  its  peculiar  con- 
stitution and  original  powers;  and  exist  independently  of  the 
casual  causes  which  rendered  them  operative. 


LECTURE  VI. 

EXTERNAL  8EN8E8. 

Cursory  R^ikw  of  the  Oroakb  of  Sense,  viewed  at  the  nufrvnatr 

of  thouffhty'^nd  a  medium  of  knotcledr/e. 

Our  only  concern  with  the  present  lesson  is,  to  inquire  anil 
settle,  a  little  more  determinately,  the  amount  of  knowled** 
derived  to  the  mind  by  means  of  the  functionary  office  of 
each  organ  of  sense.  To  begin  with  that  of  smell,— we  idrait 
the  anatomy  of  the  organ — the  sensations  it  gives,  abetnetlT 
considered;  and  also,  the  properties  or  qualities  of  hSes, 
whose  fragrant,  aromatic,  or  otherwise  exciting  efflam,  nii- 
ously  affect  this  organ,  and  give  to  the  mind  a  divereitj  of 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  sensations ;  and  proceed  simphr 
ask,  in  what  way  this  organ  increases  the  knowledge  of  iht 
human  mind,  in  the  progress  of  its  development  from  iahaej 
to  ripened  maturity  ?  The  subject  is  one  of  relative  impoit- 
ance  only,  and  we  shall  give  it  a  very  brief  examination. 

Independently  of  the  other  senses,  the  organ  o(tnuOpt» 
us  simple  sensation,  feeling,  or  consciousness,  and  not^^ 
more.  Without  the  other  senses,  and  consequent  percejittotf 
the  mind  could  only  know  the  change  of  8tat«  it  had  tia^- 
gone,  or  be  conscious  of  the  impression  receivwi,  whick  i* 
mere  sensation.  In  order,  therefore,  to  the  exbtcnce  of 
we  call  the  perception  of  smell,  the  aid  of  the  other  seaio 
must  be  called  in.  "We  mean,  touch  and  ti'ffht, — and  memory 
and  experience  must  become  our  guides.  I  might  *d»oB  • 
honeysuckle  or  geranium,  but  without  the  senses,  and  pcft«f 
tion  of  sight  and  touch,  I  could  never  tell  whence  the  odoiv 
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ferous  particles  arose.  The  organ  of  smell,  and  the  odorifer- 
ous body,  give  me  the  sensation,  but  the  other  senses  are 
necessary,  to  refer  the  effect  to  its  cause ;  and  this  leads  us  to 
propose  an  elementary  definition  of  the  properties  of  smell. 
First,  the  presence  of  the  odoriferous  body,  and  the  affection  of 
the  appropriate  organ.  Secondly,  the  change  or  sensation 
produced  in  the  mind.  And  finally,  the  reference  of  the 
sensation  to  the  external  body,  as  its  proper  producing  cause. 

What  we  have  said  on  the  subject  of  smell,  in  its  prelimi- 
nary relations  to  the  mind,  you  are  requested  carefully  to 
transfer  to  the  organ  of  taste,  as  equally  applicable.  We  pro- 
pose no  examination  of  this  organ.  All  that  has  been  said  of 
its  form  and  fitness,  its  nervous  and  membranous  constitution, 
belongs  to  the  physiologist,  and  not  to  us.  Nor  do  we  insti- 
tute any  inquiry  into  the  peculiar  and  exciting  qualities  of 
those  sapid  bodies  producing  the  results  of  taste,  when  found 
in  contact  with  this  organ.  It  could  be  of  no  service  to  us 
were  we  to  attempt,  with  Dr.  Grew  and  others,  to  enumerate 
the  number  of  simple  tastes,  (said  to  be  sixteen,)  and  the 
numerous  combinations  of  each.  Our  business  is  to  ascertain, 
in  as  summary  a  way  as  possible,  in  what  manner,  and  to  what 
extent,  the  organ  of  taste  is  calculated  to  enlarge  the  inform- 
ation of  the  human  mind. 

Mr.  Payne  is  careful  to  guard  us  against  supposing  that 
there  is  any  resemblance  between  the  mind's  sensations  in 
smellmg  and  tasting,  and  the  things  smelled  and  tasted  We 
are  compelled  to  think  the  caution  unnecessary,  as  we  do  not 
believe  the  most  ignorant  and  uninitiated  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing  so.  Smelling  and  tasting  are  acts,  by  means  of  the  ap- 
propriate organs,  and  not  qualities  of  the  mind;  and  when 
he  vulgar  say,  a  rose  smells  sweet,  or  honey  tastes  so,  they 
ave  no  the  most  distant  idea  that  the  quality  of  sweetness' 
or  any  thing  resembling  it,  is  found  in  the  mind.  Thev  mean 
what  they  say,  and  their  language  is  true  to  natur7:  that 
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there  is  some  quality  or  virtue  in  the  rose  or  honey,  which, 

ajBfeoling  their  organs,  gives  them  the  sensation  named. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked,  in  examining  this  subject,  that 
the  information  given  by  one  of  the  senses  is  rarely  given  by 
another, — and  strictly  speaking,  perhaps  scarcely  in  a  single 
instance ;  and  hence,  the  seemingly  inconsiderable  accessions 
of  knowledge,  occasionally,  ever  and  anon,  gathered  through 
the  medium  of  the  senses,  become  of  much  more  importance 
than  we  at  first  imagined.  And  this  is  particularly  true  of 
the  knowledge  gained  by  smelling  and  tasting.  "We  are  here- 
by made  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  external  bodies,  over 
which  the  other  senses  have  no  control.  And  but  for  these 
organs,  humble  as  their  ofl5ce  may  appear,  the  mind  must 
remain  for  ever  ignorant  of  much  belonging  to  the  external 
world ;  and  yet  important  to  be  known,  because  essential  to 
human  happiness.  We  reserve  for  another  lecture  some  gene- 
ral remarks  on  this  subject,  with  which  to  close  our  notice  of 
the  organs  of  sense,  or  the  doctrine  of  sensation,  embracing 
all  the  external  affections  of  the  mind. 
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LECTURE  VII 

II  E  A  R  I  N  (  J    AND    T  0  U  0  II 

Waiving  all  remark  upon  the  structure  or  constitutimi  of 
the  ear,  and  the  phenomena  of  this  organ  in  general,  our 
notice  of  it  must  be  confined  to  the  direct  relation  it  bears  to 
the  mind,  as  the  instrument  and  medium  of  knowledge. 
However  diverse  its  uses  may  be  from  those  of  the  organs 
already  considered,  in  one  important  particular — the  only  one 
we  intend  to  consider — the  agreement  and  identity  of  result 
are  complete.    Although,  in  a  dissimilar  way,  it  unites  with 
the  other  organs  in  becoming  a  medium  of  the  most  valuable 
information.    But  for  this  organ,  oral  language — that  is, 
ninety-nine  one  hundredths  of  all  language,  would  become  a 
perfect  nullity  ;  and  its  myriad  signs  would  be  worse  than  use- 
less.    ^Yhat  effect  this  would  have  upon  our  intellectual 
resources  must  obtrude  itself  upon  every  one.    It  is  by  this 
organ  we  are  led  to  know  and  distinguish  many  things  without 
us,  at  the  knowledge  of  which  we  never  could  arrive,  destitute 
of  this  incomparable  arrangement  of  nature. 

The  senses  are  sources  of  .knowledge  and  belief,  and  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  impels  us  to  rely  upon  their  evi- 
dence, without  the  possibility  of  doubt,  assuming  them  to  be 
in  a  sound  state ;  and  the  relative  deficiencies  of  one  sense, 
are  made  up  by  the  presence  and  suggestions  of  another.  The 
senses,  and  among  these,  nEAUiNG,  hold  a  kind  of  intermediate 
place  and  office,  between  the  mind  and  the  things  existing 
around,  external  to  it.  And  if  those  philosophers  should  be 
correct,  who  seem  to  think,  that  no  one  of  the  senses  can 
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credibly  ascertain  us  of  the  existence  of  external  objects,  one 
thing  is  indubitable, — the  miud,  by  the  joint  aid  and  tcsilin.. ny 
of  all  the  senses,  comes  in  possession  of  this  knowledge,  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  uncertainty. 

It  is  the  appropriate  object  and  office  of  the  scu;>e.-',  and 
the  ordained  result  of  their  exercise,  to  suggest  the  existence 
of  the  external  world,  and  furnish  such  proof  of  it,  as  no  one 
ever  yet  resisted.  The  sensation  of  hearing,  originally,  might 
give  me  no  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  cause  of  the  sensation; 
but  suppose  a  peal  of  thunder  in  the  heavens,  ignorant  as  I 
might  be  of  the  cause  of  the  sensation  given,  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  irresistible  conviction,  that  it  existed,  every  way, 
and  absolutely,  external  to  myself. 

TOUCH 

We  consider  31r.  Payne's  eflfort  to  prove  that  there  are  no 
such  perceptions  as  those  of  smell,  taste,  hearing,  and  touch, 
as  perfectly  frivolous  and  jejune.    The  sensations  that  take 
the  above  denominations,  are  immediately  succeeded  by  a 
perception  of  the  external  causes  producing  them ;  and  in  the 
case  of  odors,  we  have  the  perception  as  truly  as  the  sensation ; 
the  perception  bein^c  nothing  more  than  the  association  of  the 
sensation  and  its  cause.    And  so  of  flavors,  sound.**,  and  the 
resistance  of  bodies.     And  we  must  respectfully  beg  leave 
here,  to  difl*er  from  Mr.  Pnyne,  Dr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Wekh, 
as  it  respects  the  distinction  they  iissunie  between  touch  and 
muscular  feelinii;,  which  they  erect  into  a  sojiaratc  organ,  and 
the  only  one  too,  by  which  wo  can  ai^certain  the  world's  exisl- 
ence;  and  not  even  by  thatj  according  to  Mr.  Payno  and 
Mr.  Welsh. 

The  organ  of  tottch  has  been  understood  immeniorially,  and, 
we  think,  very  correctly,  to  denote  all  the  pos-sibilitics  of  tactual 
feeling  and  muscular  resistance — any  and  every  contact  of  the 
human  body  with  other  bodies,  whether  such  contact  be  slight 
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or  forceful — a  mere  coming  together,  or  a  coutact  involving 
all  that  is  meant  by  impeded,  muscular  force.  I  grasp  one 
substance,  or  place  my  body  against  another,  and  ascertain 
that  the  one  is  hard  and  the  other  hot  or  cold )  and  we  asic 
you,  is  it  necessary  to  invent  a  new  organ  of  sense,  to  account 
for  the  result  ?  Has  not  the  result  been  reached,  as  all  such 
results  must  be,  by  the  sense  of  touch  ?  Is  the  sensibility 
involved  in  such  an  experiment,  to  be  sought  in  the  nervous 
or  the  muscular  system,  or  is  any  additional  light  thrown 
upon  the  subject  by  their  divorce  ?  We  think  the  criticism, 
therefore,  a  mere  play  upon  words,  or  rather  an  al)use  of  terms, 
as  touch  has  never  been  used  by  philosophers  to  denote  mere 
contact,  without  force  or  pressure.  Nor  do  we  admit  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  assumption,  that  none  of  the  senses,  heretofore 
examined,  give  us  the  idea  of  outness  or  externality  of  being. 
We  consider  it  the  intended,  and  concurrent  office  of  all  the 
senses,  to  accredit  to  the  mind,  the  existence  of  things  exterior 
to  it;  and  it  is  in  this  way,  intention  exerts  itself,  and  asserts 
its  force  and  vigor. 

What  we  here  mean  to  affirm,  more  particularly,  is,  that  by 
the  original  constitution  of  our  nature,  the  sensation  of  touch 
suggests  the  idea,  or  notion  of  hardness,  and  the  same  sensa- 
tion gives  infallible  conviction,  that  this  hardness  belongs  to  a 
body,  essentially  separate  from,  and  no  part  of  ourselves. 
And  what  is  this,  but  an  idea,  fixed  and  determinate,  of  out- 
ness or  exteriority  ?  and  yet'  exclusively  suggested  by  the 
sensation  of  touch  I  Mr.  Payne  says  himself,  at  page  131st, 
that  sensation,  (and  we  are  only  speaking  of  sensation,)  is 
that  power  which  connects  us  with  the  external  world.  But 
Tioio  connect  us  with  the  external  world,  if  it  cannot  give, 
even  an  idea,  of  that  world ;  and  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  its 
existence  ?  He  devotes  a  whole  chapter,  a  series  of  pages,  to 
prove  that  sensation  is  the  source  of  all  knowledge  to  the  mind. 
But  Jiow  the  source  of  all  knowledge^if  it  denies  us  the  element- 
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ary  knowledge  of  the  world  about  us  ?  That  the  sensations  of 
touch,  or  tactual  feeling,  indicate  something  external,  extended, 
figured,  hard  or  soft,  is  not  a  deduction  of  reason,  but  an 
essential  principle  of  our  common  nature ;  and  the  belief,  and 
the  conception  of  it,  arc  equally  parts  of  the  human  constitu- 
tion. And  it  is  in  this  way,  our  sensations  first  introduce  the 
material  world  to  our  acquaintance ;  and  it  seldom  or  n'  Vtr 
appears,  except  in  their  company,  and  by  their  agency.  With 
these  remarks  we  leave  this  topic,  but  subject  to  further 
enlargement. 
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LECTURE  VIII 

SIGHT 

The  most  distinguished  organ  of  sense  attct>ted  to  man,  is 
that  of  seeing.  This  organ  is  as  curious  and  magnificent  in 
its  structure,  as  it  is  beneficial  and  necessary  in  its  uses. 
Without  it,  we  should  lose  much  that  is  useful  and  grateful  in 
the  world  about  us ;  and  should  be  able  to  form  a  very  inade- 
quate view  of  the  grandeur  of  nature,  or  the  glory  of  art.  ( )ne 
half  that  now  contributes  to  our  comfort  or  consequence,  would 
be  shut  out  from  our  knowledge,  except  through  the  medium 
of  language  and  the  other  senses.  And  not  allowed  to  avail 
ourselves  of  the  optical  wonders  of  nature,  how  slow  and 
unsatisfactory  would  be  our  progress  in  knowledge !  IIow 
long  would  it  take  a  blind  man,  for  example,  by  the  sense  of 
touch,  to  ascertain  the  magnitude  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriflfe,  or 
the  Grothic  Pile  of  St.  Peter's  at  Ptome?  And  to  such  a 
man,  how  feeble  would  be  the  language  of  description  ! 

These  reflections,  however,  are  too  familiar  to  be  important, 
except  as  they  fix  your  attention  upon  the  use  and  value  of 
this  organ,  as  a  great,  primary  source  of  knowledge  to  the 
mind.  As  Mr.  Payne  has  only  obscured  and  mystified  all  that 
IS  difficult,  connected  with  the  uses  and  bearings  of  this  most 
important  organ,  we  decline  all  comment  on  his  tissue  of 
doubtful  remarks,  which  finally  conducts  us  to  no  conclusion. 
?*Iuch,  however,  that  has  been  said,  in  relation  to  the  other 
organs  of  sense,  will  apply,  witli  equal  fitness,  to  the  eye. 

Mental  affections,  in  the  case  of  all  the  organs,  sustain  a 
direct  relation,  in  the  light  of  necessary  sequence^  to  the 
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organic  affections,  as  their  antecedent  enuses.  Hut  as  this 
subject  has  been  fully  under  consideration,  lien  tnfui  t',  we  >.haU 
not  resume  it  here; — further,  than  briefly  to  ^^UL'trost,  in  the 
instance  of  sight,  that  it  is  certain,  an  impre^-iun  i>  by 
the  rays  of  light,  upon  that  very  singular  expan-lMn  of  the 
optic  nerve,  which  we  denominate  the  retinn,  existing  in  iimne- 
diate  continuity  with  the  great  sensorial  (ULraii,  to  which  all 
the  organs  of  sense  are  but  subordinate  ones.  And  in  thi> 
way,  the  intellectual  principle  is  mysteriously,  but  pr  ptlv 
brought  into  that  new  position,  which  is  termed  the  sensation 
of  sight — or  visual  perception. 

In  the  whole  diversified  .series  of  sensations,  one  invariable 
law  obtains — the  impression  made  upon  the  organ  of  sense,  is 
the  antecedent,  and  the  successive  mental  affection,  the  conse- 
quent ;  and  the  mere  fact  of  precedence  and  sequence  is  a!! 
we  know.  The  connection,  wo  are  utterly  unable  to  trace : 
and  we  are  compelled,  ultimately,  to  resolve  the  whole  into 
the  independent  power,  and  ever-active  agency  of  the  God  and 
Creator  of  all,  who  veils  himself  alike  in  all  his  works,  whether 
in  the  secondary  labor  of  gilding  the  wing  of  an  insect,  or  in 
the  original,  creative  effort  of  kindling  up  the  burning  foun- 
tains of  the  sun  !  The  speculations  of  this  K  sson  belong 
properly  to  the  science  of  optics,  and  require  but  a  casual 
notice  from  us,  as  only  indirectly  connecting  with  the  pr. -.  at 
inquiry  ;  and  we  are  done,  for  a  time,  with  the  external  affec- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  shall  proceed  to  the  cxaniinati«in  et' 
those  of  internal  orirriu. 
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LECTURE  IX 

INTERNAL  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  MIND. 

•The  laws  of  matter  and  mind,  as  they  exist  in  the  human 
constitution,  are  equally  concerned,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
production  of  those  states  and  affections  of  the  mind,  to  which 
your  attention  has  been  recently  called.    The  mind  was  the 
seat  of  the  sensations  and  perceptions  described,  but  the 
causes  of  their  existence  were  without  the  mind,  and  belonged 
to  the  material  world  about  us.    At  present,  we  have  to  do 
with  the  mind's  independent  constitution  and  furniture,  with- 
out any  direct  reference  to  the  agency  of  matter,  wherever 
found,  or  however  modified.  The  various  states  and  affections 
of  the  mind,  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  constitute  a  part, 
and  the  principal  part,  of  its  phenomena,  by  attention  to  which 
we  learn  its  nature  and  attributes.    Of  the  existence  of  these 
phenomena,  we  can  no  more  doubt  than  we  can  doubt  of  those 
of  external  origin.    The  evidence  is  the  same  in  both  in- 
stances.— That  is,  the  mind's  consciousness  of  its  own  feelings 
and  operations.  3oio  one  thought  or  feeling  succeeds  another, 
in  the  ever- varying  activity  and  sensibility  of  the  mind,  we 
shall  not  pretend  to  determine,  but  that  it  is  so,  no  one  can 
doubt,  without  insanity ;  and  all  inquiry  must  end,  by  resolving 
the  fact  into  the  appointment  of  infinite  wisdom,  as  indicated 
in  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  mind  itself.    The  relative 
consequence  of  these  states  and  affections,  embracing  the  end- 
lessly varied  consciousness  of  all  our  waking  hours,  and  ending 
in  the  almost  boundless  gratification  of  much  the  larger  share 
of  human  life,  must  be  matter  of  equal  certainty. 
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The  manner  in  which  these  hij^h  powers  and  ennobliirj  sus- 
ceptibilities may  clcvatt;  and  adorn  our  common  nature,  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  duty  and  happiness  here,  and  the 
hope  of  reward  and  prolonged  enjoyment  through  all  dura- 
tion, is  at  once  as  inconceivable  in  extent,  as  it  is  certain  in 
issue.  In  illustration  of  this  position,  our  text-book  very  ap- 
positely introduces  the  independence  of  the  mind  upon  the 
body,  by  showing  that  although,  by  the  death  of  the  body,  it 
may  suflFer  some  diminution  of  the  sum  of  its  sensitive  affec- 
tions, yet  its  most  valuable  furniture — its  intellectual  >tate.s 
and  emotions,  infinite  in  number  and  enlargement,  are  im- 
perishable as  the  friendship  of  Heaven,  and  the  rewards  of 
virtue ;  and  the  temporary  loss,  by  the  death  of  the  bu-ly.  will 
be  compensated  by  the  ample  indemnity  of  its  revival  from 
the  grave.  So  truly  is  it,  that  the  nature  and  laws  of  mind, 
strictly  referable  to  the  will  of  God,  as  well  as  those  of  matter, 
are  destined  to  survive  the  latter,  as  developed  in  our  pr<  «i  nt 
physical  constitution ;  and  claim  immortality  of  life,  in  virtue 
of  the  appointment  and  legislation  of  the  Author  and  Ju-Jlt-? 
of  all. 

The  superiority  of  the  internal  over  the  external  affections 
of  the  mind,  is  very  happily  instanced  in  the  case  of  brutes, 
which  have  many  of  the  latter,  without  any  pretensions  t<»  the 
former;  which  arc  to  be  considered  as  the  distinirui>hing 
marks  and  unerring  signatures  of  mind.  We  agree  with  our 
author,  further,  in  wishing  to  avoid  the  oppo.sitc  extreme^,  of 
unnecessary  simplification  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  unauthor- 
ized passion  for  a  multiplicity  of  elemetits  on  the  other,  in  re- 
lation to  the  business  of  classification  and  analy.^is.  On  this 
topic,  however,  as  wo  do  not  intend  to  commit  ourselve.-*  to  any 
theory,  we  have  nothing  further  to  s.iy,  except  that  the  -jen- 
eral  classification  in  the  sequel  of  our  le.sson,  is  one  of  such 
obvious  fitness  and  great  utility,  that  for  the  present  we  may 
proceed  in  this  inquiry  upon  the  basis  of  its  plan ;  more  espe- 
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cially,  as  it  is  the  same  we  proposed,  in  substance,  in  our  intro- 
ductory lecture. 

We  have  already  examined,  at  some  length,  the  sensitive,  or 
external  affections  of  the  mind ;  and  we  now  proceed  to  take 
up  its  more  purely  intcUectaal  states;  and  shall  conclude  with 
that  class,  more  properly  called  emotions.  We  have  some  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  remaining  part  of  this  work  will  be  more 
interesting,  especially  on  the  score  of  perspicuity,  than  the 
preceding  part;  but  we  refer  you  to  our  subsequent  lessons. 
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LECTURE  X. 

SIMPLE  AND  RELATIVE  KUGCKSTION. 

The  regulation  of  the  mental  phenomena  by  fixed  laws,  in 
their  successive  development,  is  a  first  principle  in  the  .-cicDce 
of  mind.  Almost  all  our  thoughts,  if  not  the  whoh\  oripnate 
in  train — one  giving  birth  to  another,  and  that  to  a  tlnrd,  and 
so  on  interminably.  Of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  an  unbroken 
chain  of  consciousness,  extending  successively  to  all  we  ever 
thought  or  felt,  is  a  constant  and  ready  witness.  The  oriiiinal 
susceptibiHties  of  mind,  denominated  simple  and  relative  sug- 
gestion, give  birth,  especially,  to  two  different  classes  of  iutel- 
l(;ctual  states.  The  first  comprehending  those  simple  notions 
or  conceptions  of  objects,  of  whatever  kind,  which  arise  under 
tlio  guidance  of  fixed  laws,  out  of  some  preceding  state  of 
mind — one  simple  conception  regularly  leading  to  the  intro- 
duction of  another.  The  other,  involving  those  notinns  ut 
relation  which  arc  always  found  in  the  mind,  when  two  or  more 
objects  are  present  to  its  view  at  once. 

All  simple  Ktatcs  of  intellect  seem  to  preclude  the  nutitm  <«f 
rrl(iiif)ii.  That  is,  relation  between  two  or  more  object.>i ;  al- 
though (lie  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  necessarily  involvt  <1. 
1  perceive  an  olycn-t,  lor  example,  and  immediately  a  conc  p- 
tion  of  .something  r/.sr,  connected  with  it,  in  .'Jomc  way  follows 
the  perception,  in  necessary  consecutive  order.  I  sec  a  ni:in 
with  whom  I  have  had  a  quarrel,  for  instance,  and  immediately 
th<'  perception  gives  birth  to  the  idea  of  our  former  disagree- 
ment, and  so  of  other  cases. 

Tn  the  .Moeond  clas.«,  two  or  more  objects  that  resemble  each 
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other^  or  are  strikiagiy  similar,  or  immediately  contiguous,  are 
likely  to  su^rgest,  the  one  the  other,  by  an  original  law  of  the 
mind.  The  taste  of  one  kind  of  fruit  suggests  that  of  another. 
The  inquietude  of  hunger  is  followed  by  a  conception  of  the 
pleasure  of  satiety.  The  presence  of  my  friend,  excites  the 
idea  of  his  confidence  and  kindness.  The  bare  mention  of 
Egypt,  leads  to  the  conception  of  her  tyrants  and  pyra- 
mids. 

We  would  remark  here,  by  the  way,  that  we  think  Mr. 
Payne  does  injustice  to  those  who  have  advocated  the  doctrine 
of  an  "  association  of  ideas."'  They  evidently  did  not  mean, 
as  Mr.  Payne  supposes,  ideas  associated  in  /acf,  but  a  prin- 
ciple of  association,  as  an  original  susceptibility  of  mind. 
That  is  the  very  principle  contended  for  by  Dr.  Brown  and 
Mr.  Payne — simple  and  relative  suggestion ;  and  the  term 
''ideas,"  was  used  with  such  latitude  as  to  embrace  the  ap- 
propriate emotions  produced  by  them.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Stewart. 

The  principle  of  association  or  suggestion,  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  is  to  bo  sought  in  the  constitution  of  the  mind, 
as  determined  by  the  Creator;  and  not  in  the  oi'der  of  our 
thoughts,  or  the  force  of  habit.  It  is  not  more  inconceivable 
that  one  thought  should  precede,  and  somehow  produce  an- 
other, than  that  the  rays  of  light  falling  upon  tti^  retina  should 
be  followed  by  an  impression  upon  the  seusorium,  and  a  con- 
sequent mental  affection.  In  both  instances,  we  only  know  the 
phenomena,  and  the  result  alike  depends  upon  the  preexisting 
arrangements  of  nature. 

The  value  of  this  principle  or  power  of  suggestion,  can 
scarcely  be  estimated.  It  is  connected  with  the  knowledge 
and  the  interests  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  j 
and  unexisting  time,  as  well  as  the  present  moment,  is  pressed 
into  the  service  of  our  happiness. — The  past  is  recalled, — and 
the  future  anticipated,  from  the  hrsfory  of  the  past,  and  the 
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consciousness  of  the  present, — so  as  to  prepare  and  furnish 
man  for  a,ll  the  duties  and  hopes  of  life. 

It  will  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  this  invariable  ante- 
cedence and  sequence  of  thought,  our  thoughts  all  succes- 
sively rise  from,  and  are  succeeded  by  kindred  ones.  There 
is  nothing  irregular,  indifferent,  or  equivocal,  in  their  develop- 
raent;  but  all  is  conducted  by  an  established,  unchanging 
law,  which  is  easily,  and  only  ascertainable,  by  attention  and 
experience.  Truth  and  permanence  mark  the  whole  process, 
so  that  we  are  not,  in  any  way,  liable  to  deception.  Do  you 
inquire,  hoto  this  principle  of  suggestion  operates?  You 
need  only  turn  your  attention  within,  and  observe  the  relations 
subsisting  among  the  myriad  thoughts  and  conceptions  to 
which  the  mind  gives  birth ;  and  also  turn  to  the  relations  of 
things  without,  which  successively,  or  contemporaneously  be- 
come the  objects  of  conception,  and  the  subjects  of  thought, 
and  you  will  reach  the  same  result.  In  this  way,  we  shall  be 
able  to  ascertain  how  our  thoughts  are  connected;  and  by 
what  laws  their  succession  is  regulated,  in  view  of  the  original 
constitutional  principles  of  the  mind,  which  we  denominate 
simple  and  relative  suggestion. 
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LECTURE  XI 

LAWS  OF  SUCxGESTION.  RESExMBLANCE. 

A  NATIVE,  unchangiijg  tendency  belongs  to  the  human 
mind,  to  exist  in  kindred,  resembhng  states.  Hence,  when 
one  object  is  presented,  resembhng  another,  an  idea  of  the 
second  is  awakened  by  the  perception  of  the  first.  And  not 
only  are  objects  suggested  by  particular  relations  of  resem- 
blance, but  less  defined,  and  more  imperfect  relations  of  this 
kind,  are  calculated  to  do  it.  These  resembling  states  of  the 
mind,  are  probably  produced  by  the  similarity  of  the  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  organs  of  sense  ;  and  this  similarity  is 
again  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  resemblance  of  the  external  ob- 
jects producing  them.  As  the  sight  of  a  child,  for  example, 
may  remind  us  of  the  scenes  of  our  own  childhoed ;  and  the 
residence  of  a  friend,  recall  the  abode  of  our  own  youth  and 
innocence. 

Analogous  objects,  are  those,  some  of  whose  properties,  or 
qualities,  resemble.  As  a  brave  man,  reminds  you  of  a  lion  j 
(to  quote  Mr.  Payne)  and  the  inoffensiveness  of  the  lamb,  of 
the  innocence  of  juvenile  years.  The  resemblance  resulting 
from  the  perception  of  merely  analogous  objects,  relates  more, 
perhaps,  to  the  emotions  awakened,  than  the  notions  or  ideas 
excited.  We  feel  more  truly  than  we  see  the  resemblance 
between  the  deeds  of  a  hero  and  the  prowess  of  the  lion ; 
and  so  of  the  lamb  and  the  child.  The  analogy  detected, 
naturally  awakens  feelings  of  resemblance,  more  or  less  de- 
fined. 
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These  resembling,  and  analogous  states  of  the  mind,  with 
regard  to  its  perceptions  and  fiHlinirs,  give  birth  ti»  a  large 
portion  of  the  imagery  found  in  every  language ;  and  uumy 
of  the  rare  and  higher  powers  of  intclUet,  depend  uj>on  the 
quickness  and  acuteness  of  the  mind,  in  the  detection  and 
recognition  of  these  resemblanci  s  and  analoiries,  for  all  their 
force  and  display — such  as  taste,  fancy,  and  inuigination. 

This  law  of  suggestion,  and  these  principles  of  resemblance 
and  analogy,  arc  admirably  calculated  to  improve  and  expand 
the  mind,  and  enlarge,  from  time  to  time,  the  limits  of  the 
arts  and  sciences — th-e  whole  range  of  mental  accumulation 
and  practical  attainment.  One  fact  sugircsts  anntlu  r — uiu- 
improvement  a  second,  and  this,  a  third,  until  it  h^hall  be 
found,  that  the  human  mind  has  no  horizon  to  limit  its  en- 
largement. 

The  second  law  of  suggestion  is  cDntrast.  Objects  viewed 
in  the  light  of  contrast,  reciprocally  suirirest  each  other.  The 
sight  of  a  forest  overthrown  and  defaced  by  a  tempest,  will 
call  up  the  conception  of  its  former  majesty  and  beauty.  The 
grave  of  ray  friend  reminds  me  of  the  living  companion,  and 
virtuous  sharer  of  my  confidence.  IJy  this  law  of  contrast, 
opposite  conditions  also  suggest  each  other.  Infancy  suiru'osts 
old  age, — prosperity,  adversity, — poverty,  wealth, — grandeur, 
obscurity;  and  so,  vim  rrrm.  This  seems  to  be  an  admirable 
provision  in  the  administration  of  nature;  for  unbroken  con- 
tinuity, and  unvarying  monotony,  in  our  conceptions  and 
emotions,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  might  prt)?e 
liurtful  to  our  best  and  dearest  interests.  In  thi.s  way,  exci*-- 
sive  elation  or  depression  of  feeling  will  beheld  in  check,  nod 
duly  balanced,  so  as  to  minister  to  the  welfare  of  all,  and  in- 
crease the  sum  of  human  happiness.  It  is  owing  to  the  ten- 
dency and  operation  of  this  principle  in  the  human  mind,  as 
suggested  in  the  leason,  that  that  part  of  the  rhetorical  con- 
struction of  language,  called  antithrsis,  has  obtained  to  such 
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advantage,  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations,  especially  in  the 
Greek  language. 

The  third  law  of  suggestion  is  contiguity.  Contiguity  of 
place  among  objects,  will  bring  them  before  the  mind  succes- 
sively; one  suggesting  another.  The  walks  and  scenes  of 
childhood,  remind  us  of  the  trees  and  streams  by  which  they 
were  adorned  and  endeared.  The  conception  of  Africa,  makes 
us.  think  of  her  tropical  suns  and  burning  sands,  and  the 
slavery  of  her  children.  Greenland  and  Zembla  awaken  con- 
ceptions of  their  snows  and  cold.  So  also,  proximity  or  con- 
tiguity, in  point  of  time  and  things,  will  have  the  same  effect. 
Who  can  revert  to  the  years  and  vicissitudes  of  early  life, 
without  calHng  up  the  memory  of  sports  and  feats,  and  youth- 
ful associates  ?  Who  among  you  can  advert  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  his  country's  independence,  and  not  think  of  Wash- 
ington, Adams,  Jefferson,  and  their  associates  ?  But  the 
tendency  of  contiguous,  connected,  and  contemporaneous 
events,  to  suggest  one  another,  is  too  obvious  to  require 
further  illustration. 

The  phenomena  of  recollection,  the  processes  and  results 
of  education,  and  the  laws  of  scientific  classification,  all  de- 
pend essentially  upon  the  principle  of  suggestion  we  are  now 
considering.  The  circumstances  which  modify uind  vary  this 
law  of  the  human  mind,  are  too  minute  an  inquiry,  to  be  in- 
troduced here.  But  it  may  be  necessary  to  guard  you  against 
an  error,  into  which  you  may  fall,  on  the  subject  of  sugges^- 
tion,  and  the  succession  of  thoughts  and  emotions. — You  are 
not  to  suppose  then,  that  a  new  thought  or  emotion,  neces- 
sarily expels  or  dismisses  the  antecedent  thought  or  emotion 
that  gave  it  birth.  This  may  be  the  case,  and  no  doubt  often 
IS,  but  is  not  necessarily  or  generally  so.  For  thoughts  and 
emotions  may  coexist  in  the  mind,  and  each  vividly  exert  an 
influence  at  the  same  time.  The  grave  of  my  friend,  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  objects,  may  awaken  in  the  mind,  an 
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almost  endless  diversity  of  tliouglita  and  emotions,  of  the  jm  r. 
feet  coexistence  of  which,  in  the  drama  of  the  mind's  concc  j)- 
tions  and  feelings,  I  cannot -])()s.-?ibly  doubt ;  and  thi>.  even 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 

A  T  T  E  N  T  I  0  N 

On  the  subject  of  attrntion,  \vo  would  remark,  it  .'^ecais  to 
consist  of  solicitude,  connected  with  some  other  state  or 
affection  of  the  mind  coexisting  with  it.  It  is  not  su  muoh 
an  original,  separate  power,  as  the  joint  exercise  and  rr^ult  of 
several.  A  conception  or  emotion  exists  in  the  mind,  in 
relation  to  the  nature  and  cause  of  which,  we  wisli  additional 
information ;  and  to  obtain  it,  the  mind  j>laec,<  itself  in  un 
attitude  of  inquiry,  and  makes  use  of  the  most  probable  means 
to  attain  it.  And  this,  briefly,  is  what  we  nuan  by  attention. 
Wo,  doubtless,  have  many  sensations,  concepti(»iis,  an-l 
emotions,  to  which  wc  do  not  attend,  and  of  which  we  have 
no  recollection.  And  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fa<  t, 
that  other  stronger,  and  more  vivid  thoughts  or  feelings 
occupied  the  mind  at  the  time;  and  the  intensity  of  the 
latter,  gave  the  former  to  oblivion ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  to 
withdraw  them  from  the  special  notice  of  the  mind,  and  deny 
them  a  j)la(;e  among  the  treasures  of  memory. 

Attention  seems  to  be,  strictly,  the  prediu  t  of  pt  reopti-m. 
or  some  other  menial  state  and  desire  The  mind  p«  reeivc9 
an  object — desire  immediately  arises  to  attain  s  ^inctiiin.: 
further  in  relation  to  the  jx  reeived  object;  and  the  jx  reep- 
tion  combined  with  this  solicitude,  gives  the  complex  lueiital 
.stale,  neither  purely  intfilleetual,  nor  strictly  an  emotion, 
but  a  blending  or  union  of  both,  which  wo  call  attention. 

There  may  also  coe.xist,  and  probably  does,  another  mental 
state,  in  the  process  of  attention ;  we  no  an  expeeration. 
The  mind  is  not  only  wishful,  but  expcctaDt,  in  relation  to 
the  object  perceived.    Desire  invcsta  the  perception  with  in- 
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creased  vividness ;  and  expectation  places  the  mind  in  wait- 
ing for  further  results.  And  this  absorption,  or  occupation 
of  the  mind,  by  a  single  object — this  detaching  it  from  all 
others,  is  all  that  is  meant  by  absence  of  mind,  either  in 
common  parlance,  or  the  language  of  philosophy. 

It  is  pl;iin  to  us,  therefore,  that  attention  is  not  a  simple 
mental  t^tate,  the  result  of  an  original,  distinct  power,  but  a 
combined  process,  in  which  several  mental  states  are  in- 
volved, and  by  which  they  are  more  or  less  modified.  When 
the  object  of  attention  is  external,  and  the  ministry  of  the 
senses,  or  any  one  of  them,  is  involved;  say  sight,  for 
example,  then  to  the  process  of  attention,  we  must  add  the 
adaptation  and  aptitude  of  certain  muscles,  and  also  the 
voluntary  command  of  their  contraction  and  use,  at  any  time, 
by  the  mind.  In  all  cases  of  intense  attention,  where  the 
senses  are  concerned,  muscular  effort  is  necessary ;  and  the 
highest  attention  to  the  occurrences  of  every  day,  will  place 
it  beyond  dispute.  Attention  is  much,  and  variously  influ- 
enced by  habit — a  proposition  which  requires  no  illustration. 
There  are  different  degrees  of  attention  ;  and  these  are  modi- 
fied and  varied,  either  by  duration  in  point  of  time,  or  intensity 
with  regard  to  interest. 

Attention  then,  is  defined  to  be,  a  complex  state  of  mind, 
mvolving  not  only  thought,  but  an  accompanying  emotion 
of  interest,  which  fixes  the  mind  upon  a  given  object  or  sub- 
ject, and  precludes  the  chaijges  that  would  otherwise  take 
place,  and  successively  engross  the  mind.  Upon  the  im- 
portance of  attention,  in  the  formation,  and  to  a  great  extent, 
as  the  foundation  of  intellectual  character,  we  can  scarcely 
lay  too  much  stress ;  and  it  will  be  found  equally  necessary, 
m  every  department  of  mental  labor.  Much  will  depend,  in 
all  efforts  of  attention,  upon  volition  and  purpose ;  neverthe- 
less, nature,  taste,  or  habit,  may  often  furnish  the  principal 
bias  from  which  attention  receives  its  first  direction.  A 
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district  of  country,  for  example,  may  be  traced  u[><jii  a  tour 
or  OTtcursion,  by  a  knot  of  travellers;  and  without  any  direct 
interest  or  purpose,  one  will  bo  attending  to  the  picturesque 
scenery — another,  its  agricultural  products — a  third  will  be 
busied  with  its  geological  specimens — and  a  fourth,  only 
with  its  roads,  and  the  facilities  of  travelling. 

"We  conclude,  by  remarking,  that  the  due  exercise  of  every 
mental  power  or  process,  depends  greatly  on  attention ;  and 
the  diversities  and  disparities  of  human  judLrincnt,  in  different 
individuals,  is  a  fact  in  the  history  of  our  kind,  more  owing 
to  attention,  or  the  want  of  it,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  than 
to  any  other  cause  whatever.  "When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was 
asked,  by  what  peculiarity  of  mental  power  he  had  achieved 
such  herculean  results  in  pliilosopliy,  he  replied,  By 
acquiring  the  power  of  continuous  attention."  An  an-wt-r 
every  way  worthy  the  man,  and  the  occasion  on  which  it  was 
given. 
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LECTURE  XII. 

CONCEPTION   AND  MEMORY. 

Conception  is  a  result  of  the  general  law  of  suggestion. 
All  our  conceptions  are  modifications  and  developments  of 
the  great  principle  of  association.  Conception  appears  to 
be  nothing  more  than  the  memory,  or  suggested  recurrence 
of  previous  perceptions.  The  act  or  process  of  conception, 
simply  recalls  perception.  It  always  sustains  some  relation 
to  the  past ;  but  the  mind  is  not  supposed  to  be  cognizant  of 
the  relation  to  time;  and  a  former  perception  may  be  called  up 
in  the  mind,  so  as  to  appear  connected,  only  with  the  present. 
The  same  general  laws  that  govern  memory,  generate  and  con- 
trol our  conceptions.  The  character  of  our  conceptions,  depends 
very  much  upon  the  original  vigor  and  activity  of  the  mind ; 
and  also,  upon  acquired  taste,  and  habitual  pursuits.  Primitive 
vigor  of  feeling,  and  vividness  of  emotion,  as  well  as  facile 
habits  of  reflection  and  attention,  being  necessary  to  force  and 
energy  of  conception,  which  is  usually  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  talent  for  fine  and  graphic  description. 

Some,  situations  are  much  paore  favorable  to  the  exercise 
and  development  of  this  secondary  power  than  others.  In 
the  absence  of  all  external  impressions,  and  in  a  state  of 
undisturbed  seclusion,  it  gives  birth  to  a  kind  of  intellectual 
opera  in  the  mind,  the  scenes  and  changes  of  which,  are 
almost  infinite ;  a  fine  illustration  of  which,  may  be  found  in 
Cervantes,  investing  Sancho  with  the  thousand  attributes  of 
a  hero. — Niebuhr,  the  celebrated  Danish  traveller,  when 
very  old,  infirm,  and  blind,  bending  on  his  crutches,  or  con- 
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fined  to  his  bed,  was  constantly  occupied  in  vivi<l  descriptions 
of  the  luxuriant  plains,  ]iictuns(|Ut;  mountain.s„  and  match- 
less scenery  of  Asia,  which  by  the  power  of  conception,  were 
vividly  present  to  his  mind. 

Thus,  conception  is.  to  recall  our  mental  ftate<  Percep- 
tion, in  general  terms,  assumes  the  presence  of  the  object ; 
but  in  conception,  the  absence  of  the  object  is  assunied.  a.- 
a  general  rule,  until  rendered  as  it  were  present,  by  the  play 
and  illusions  of  this  singular  power.  And  hence  the  latter 
differs  generally  from  the  former;  and  not  less  generally  from 
memory;  inasmuch  as,  in  every  act  of  memory,  the  i-ast.  u 
it  regards  time,  is  involved;  whereas,  in  conception,  con- 
siderations of  time,  are  not  necessarily,  if  casually  inclu  led. 

Memory  is  conception  modified  by  priority  of  time.  It  is 
suggestion  qualified  by  the  notion  of  time.  It  i.s  the  recallinff 
of  something  ant(H'edent  to  our  jircsent  eonsciousnes?.  It  b 
a  conception  of  what  is  past,  as  such.  It  is  a  conception, 
coexisting  with  an  idea  of  time,  anterior  to  the  ]. resent. 
jMcmory  implies,  not  only  the  conception  of  an  ol>ject.  but 
also  the  consciousness  that  it  has  undergone  the  examination 
of  our  senses;  or  been  some  way  present  to  the  nnrid,  at  a 
former  period.  Hence,  it  is  not  a  simple,  but  a  ci.inplex 
state  of  mind,  involving,  simultaneously,  a  conception  of  the 
object,  and  its  antcH-edcnce,  in  the  relations  of  time,  to  the 
present  moment.  K(!ferenCe  to  the  past,  is  a  necessary  con- 
comitant, in  every  act  or  exercise  of  memory.  Memory 
involves  the  p©wer  of  recognizing,  as  former  objects  of  atten- 
tion and  consciousness,  the  events  and  thoughts,  which,  from 
time  to  time,  pass  in  review  before  the  mind. 

This  principle  of  suggestion — for  it  ia  .suggestion,  and 
originally,  nothing  else,  at  last,  is  found  exerting  a  most 
important  influence  during  the  whole  consciousnt  ss  of  our 
lives,  by  perpetuating,  and  recalling  the  events,  thoughts, 
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and  emotions  of  the  preceding  part  'of  our  history.  As 
remembratice  is  but  the  recurrence  of  preexisting  states  of 
the  mind,  all  we  can  properly  mean,  by  treasuring  up 
knowledge  in  the  mind  or  memory,  is,  that  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  suggestion,  the  mind  may  be  furnished  with  its 
former  thoughts  and  emotions,  whenever  it  becomes  neces- 
sary. The  power  of  suggestion,  or  the  great  principle 
of  association,  resides  in  the  mind,  permanently,  and  is 
a  constitutional  part  of  its  essential  polity;  and  may,  there- 
fore, exert  itself  spontaneously,  or  be  called  upon  for 
voluntary  contributions;  but  as  memory  is  only  one  mental 
state  suggested  by  another,  any  idea  of  filing  away  its  trea- 
sures in  the  mind,  or  of  lumbering  accumulation  for  sub- 
sequent use,  is  too  absurd  to  be  refuted. 

As  it  regards  the  phenomena  of  memory — -the  causes  of  its 
occasional  diminution,  and  the  aids  derivable  to  its  advantage- 
ous exercise  from  other  mental  habits — these  are  topics  that 
will  be  sufficiently  illustrated  in  other  connections,  and  we 
shall  not  dwell  upon  them  here.  From  the  preceding  remarks, 
it  will  have  occurred  to  you  that  the  memory  of  former  things, 
resolved  into  the  original  susceptibility  of  suggestion,  is  not, 
except  indirectly,  and  to  a  very  limited  extent,  under  the 
government  of  the  will.  And  so  far  as  it  is,  the  refcrejice  is, 
mainly  to  what  we  call  recollect  ion,  or  intentional  memory; 
for  It  would  seem,  the  mind  may  have  a  slight  conception  of 
the  outline  or  relations  of  something,  and  may  wish  or  resolve, 
further,  to  recover  it,  and  in  order  to  this,  may  voluntarily, 
and  for  a  length  of  time,  dwell  upon  it  by  attention,  until 
what  the  mind  has,  may  suggest  what  it  has  not. 

The  advantages  of  this  reminiscent  power,  on  the  part  of 
the  mmd,  are  innumerable,  and  beyond  calculation.  The 
^ant  or  loss  of  it  debases  the  mind  to  the  lowest  state  of 
idiocy.    There  can  be  no  comparison  of  idea  or  emotions— no 
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consecutive  thought — no  accumulation  of  useful  knowledge — 
and  wc  should  not  only  suffer  as  infd/rctual,  but  as  moral 
beings — there  could  be  no  gratitude — no  esteem — no  iii^jni 
retrospect  or  estimate,  with  regard  to  the  past ;  and  in  a  word, 
it  implies,  the  oblivion  of  nearly  all  our  moral  jtBidgments  and 
emotions. 
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LECTURE  XIII. 

IMAGINATION    AND  HABIT- 

Imagination  is  a  secondary  power,  and  admits  of  analysis. 
Much  that  has  been  said  with  regard  to  conception  and 
memory,  as  results  of  the  law  of  suggestion,  will  apply,  with 
great  fitness,  to  imagination; — as  every  exercise  or  production 
of  imagination  involves  a  union  of  elements,  all  of  which  are 
referable  to  the  same  great  principle  of  association.  Imagina- 
tion is  a  complex  exercise  of  intellect,  by  which  the  previous 
conceptions  of  the  mind,  as  the  materials  and  elements,  are 
wrought  into  separate  combinations,  so  as  to  form  new  and 
distinct  wholes  or  creations,  which,  but  for  imagination,  had 
never  existed.  The  original  power  of  association  furnishes 
the  conceptions,  and  the  principle  of  relative  susrsjestion  mves 
birth  to  the  notions  and  feelings  of  relation.  And  thus,  the 
mind  proceeds  to  group  and  contract  its  new  and  mysterious 
mental  formations.  Imagination,  therefore,  is  a  development 
of  various  susceptibilities  and  emotions ;  and  can  never  exist 
apart  from  the^powers  of  association  and  judgment — ihe  first, 
being  simple,  and  the  second,  relative  suggestion.  And  in 
all  cases  of  the  voluntary  or  intentional  exercise  of  imagina- 
tion, as  in  composition  and  painting,  for  instance,  desire  must 
likewise  be  added,  as  exerting  a  permanent  influence. 

There  is  still  another  view  connected  with  this  subject,  with- 
out which  it  cannot  be  rightly  understood.  When  the  con- 
ceptions and  images,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  present 
themselves  by  the  process  of  suggestion,  in  groups  and 
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clusters,  like  courtiers  at  the  levee  of  a  friend,  by  what  law 
or  jiroci  ss  (lut's  the  mind  select  or  icject  those  that  are  ma?t 
fit,  or  altoLcether  unallowable  !;'  The  answer  is,  by  its  own 
original,  intuitive  discernment — by  a  vivid,  irresistible  feeling 
of  approval  or  disapproval,  of  whieh  no  account  can  be  ;.'iven, 
except  that  the  mind  has  been  so  formed  by  the  Author  of  il.-^ 
existence,  and  acts  conformably  to  a  law  of  its  cn-ation. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  we  would  airain  sul:.:!  -t.  that 
imajjrination  never  creates,  except  by  combination.  The 
materials  must  always  preexist.  The  component  ckMnmt.s  are 
selected  from  real  scenes  and  events,  and  aetual  eliaraeiere; 
and  then  the  mind  proceeds,  by  the  magic  i)nwi  r  of  imagina- 
tion, to  furnish  compounds,  that  until  now  never  had  an  exist- 
ence. The  influence  of  imagination  upon  mind,  morals,  and 
intellectual  character  in  general,  is  indeed  surprising;  and 
especially,  connected  with  the  higher  walks  of  genius  and 
literature,  but  we  are  not  allowed  to  trace  it  here. 

Habit,  as  applied  to  the  operations  of  mind,  is  to  be 
understood,  strictly,  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  those 
mental  states  leading  to,  or  resulting  in,  the  operations  of 
whieh  we  speak.  The  successive  recurrence  of  those  states 
of  mind,  will,  of  course,  ccjexist  with  a  great  variety  of  events 
and  objects ;  so  that  each  recurrence  of  the  mental  >tato, 
owing  to  those  relations  of  coexistence,  will  .«uggest  the 
objects  and  events  referred  to,  and  render  the  mind  pronelj 
habitual  to  the  repetition.  This  process  will  r^'«(uire  no  new 
or  original  power;  but  resolves  itself,  primarily,  into  the  s.inie 
susceptibility  with  imagination,  as  well  as  conception  and 
memory.  That  is,  simple  and  relative  su_'ge<tion ;  or  the 
principle  of  association. 

Habit,  in  philosojdiical  strietness,  implies  ability  lo  do,  by 
the  frequency  of  doing  or  having  done  ;  by  which  the  ability 
to  do,  is  not  only  relatively  increased,  bat  its  (  xenise  become'* 
more  ready  and  facile.    Hence,  it  is,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
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result  of  experiment  and  practice;  frequent  repetition  afford- 
ing a  kind  of  permanent  readiness^  and  securing  to  the  mind 
action  and  facility,  of  which  it  is  otherwise  deprived.  We  do 
not  take  up  the  subject  of  muscular,  or  corporeal  habits,  but 
confine  ourselves  to  those  purely,  or  at  least,  essentially 
intellectual. 

The  influence  of  habit  is  immensely  diversified.  The  tact 
and  fluency  of  the  extemporaneous  speaker — the  arts  of  the 
juggler — the  tact  and  skill  of.  the  engineer,  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  arithmetical  accountant,  seldom  have  any  secret,  but 
what  is,  more  or  less,  referable  to  habit.  All  our  intellectual 
powers,  and  even  emotions,  acquire  strength  and  vigor  from 
habit.  Such  as  conception,  memory,  abstraction,  etc. ;  and 
so  of  benevolence,  love,  hatred,  etc.  Habit,  in  any  given 
instance,  creates  a  special,  and  almost  impelling  tendency  to 
repetition  ]  and  also  contributes,  in  equal  degree,  to  the 
facility  and  finish  of  the  action,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be. 
And  hence,  it  furnishes  additional  illustration  of  the  nature 
and  fundamental  importance  of  the  laws  of  simple  and 
associated  suggestion. 
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LECTUllE  XIV. 

CONCEPTIONS    OF  RELATION. 

By  the  law  of  relative  suggestion,  we  are  led,  whenever  we 
observe  two  or  more  objects  in  the  position  of  nearness,  to 
notice  or  detect  mental  relations  existing  between  them. 
These  relations  may  be  those  of  agreement  or  disagreement, 
may  be  based  upon  resemblance  or  contrast,  contiguity  or  the 
connection  of  cause  and  effect.  We  are  not  now  speaking  of 
simple  conception,  to  the  existence  of  which,  a  single  object 
only  is  necessary,  but  of  the  conceptions  of  relations,  for  the 
existence  of  which,  two  or  more  objects  are  always  required. 

The  great  basis  or  law  of  relation,  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
mind,  as  a  grand  mental  peculiarity,  and  not  in  the  related 
objects,  or  objects  between  which,  the  mind  discerns  recip- 
rocal relations.  It  would  seem,  the  mind  is  incapable 
of  contemplating  any  number  of  objects,  without  invent- 
ing them  with  comparative  relations.  IVrcoption,  if  we  limit 
the  term  to  the  sensitive,  external  affections,  is  inapplicable  to 
relations;  for  in  this  sense  of  the  terra,  we  can  sec,  that  is. 
perceive  no  relation  of  agreement  or  difference  between 
comfort  and  enjoyment,  or  fear  and  terror.  But  we  huniMy 
conceive,  it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  limit  the  use  of  the 
terms  perceive  and  perception  to  so  narrow  a  scale  of  applica- 
tion. Using  the  terms  thus  technically,  however,  they  do  not 
apply  to  the  doctrine  of  relations,  and  some  other  law  of  the 
mind  must  explain  the  phenomena  in  question. 

All  relations  are  divisible  into  two  classes — those  of  coexist' 
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ence  and  succession.  The  principle  of  this  division  is  time. 
Those  of  the  first  class  involve  no  notion  of  time;  while  those 
of  the  second,  lead  to  the  notion  or  idea,  both  of  priority  and 
posteriority,  as  it  regards  time.  The  first  class,  not  only 
embraces  objects  coexisting  without  us,  but  also  coexisting 
relations  within ;  that  is,  in  reference  to  the  affections  of  the 
mind.  Relations  of  coexistence  may  be  almost  endlessly 
varied,  extending  to  proportion,  degree,  likeness,  contrast, 
position,  and  comprehension. 

In  this  catalogue,  the  relations  of  comprehension  and  re- 
semblance, are  perhaps  the  most  important.  You  look  at  any 
complicate  specimen  of  mechanical  skill,  and  upon  examina- 
tion, are  struck  with  the  relation  of  all  the  parts  to  the  whole. 
By  this,  we  understand  the  relation  of  comprehension.  But 
without  the  power  of  recognizing  relations,  which  we  call 
relative  suggestion,  the  facts  might  have  been  seen,  or  the 
whole  examined,  without  detecting  the  relation  between  the 
one  and  the  other.  Now,  if  you  take  two  such  specimens, 
and  notice  them  together,  their  likeness,  the  one  to  the  other, 
will  irresistibly  lead  the  mind  to  compare  them;  and  we  have 
here  exemplified  the  relations  of  resemblance.  In  the  case  of 
resemblance,  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  language,  science, 
and  art,  but  for  a  knowledge  of  its  relations,  must  necessarily 
exist  in  a  very  disordered,  chaotic  state. 

Without  general,  generic  terms  and  designations,  always 
based  iipon  the  relations  of  Resemblance  and  comprehension, 
no  language  could  be  constructed,  that  would  not  be  so  multi- 
tudinous in  its  elements — unwieldy  and  unmanageable  as  a 
medmm  of  communication,  as  to  forbid  ready  use,  and  prac- 
tical results.  All  science  would  be  without  classification;  and 
if  it  existed  at  all,  could  only  exist  in  unrelated  parcels  and 
fragments.  And  the  same  is  true  of  art,  which  is  strictly 
imitative  in  all  its  divisions  and  bearings ;  and  therefore,  in- 
volving the  relations  of  resemblance  and  comprehension.  All 
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general  ideas,  giving  birth  to  general  terms,  whether  of  sub- 
stantive or  adjective  bearin;_',  are  ideas  of  reseniblaufc  and 
comprehension.  Indeed,  wc  have  very  few  adjectives  of  j  .-^i- 
tive  degree  in  any  language,  that  do  not  involve  thf  concep- 
tions  of  relation  of  which  we  speak.  To  select  from  our  own — 
oldy  young,  rich,  poor,  learned,  ignorant, — are  all  used  with 
reference  to  a  standard  of  relation  fixed  in  the  mind. 

Relations  of  succession  will  be  considered  separately ;  but 
for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  we  may  instance  here,  the  rela- 
tions of  cause  and  effect.  You  see  an  interesting  specimen 
of  statuary,  and  your  attention  is  turned  to  the  artist ;  but  in 
contemplating  him,  you  do  not  consider  him  merely  as  a  man, 
but  you  contemplate  him,  in  connection  with  what  he  ha.s 
done.  You  think  not  of  the  man  merely,  but  of  the  author 
of  the  work  before  you.  The  general  subject,  however,  can 
only  be  touched  upon,  in  a  single  lesson.  You  may  take  the 
case  of  man,  as  a  solitary  conception,  and  the  relations  in- 
volved, as  Mr.  Locke  justly  remarks,  would  fill  a  volume. 

Without  the  conceptions  of  relations,  of  coexistence  and 
succession,  there  could  be  no  abstraction,  comparison,  imagi- 
nation, reasuning,  or  judgment.  All  laniiuaire  is  based  in  ix& 
constitution,  upon  the  relations  of  things  and  of  thoughts.  I 
think  of  a  man  who  is  absent — here  is  f-imple  conception. 
This  (•oiiccptidii,  however,  sug','csts  him,  as  my  frit-nd  or  tiu- 
my;  as  a  good  or  bad  man;  as  a  citizen  or  nti.:lib<'r ;  and 
h(  rr,  we  have  conceptions  of  relation.  I  look  at  the  flowers 
that  spring  at  my  feet — this  is  sensation  and  j.rn  t  j.tion  oiilv. 
I  feel  that  o\u\  is  more  beautiful  than  another  ;  and  hcrr,  r.  la- 
tion  is  conceived  —  the  relation  of  degree  I  hear  many 
voie(  s,  and  one  is  louder  than  the  rest, — Is  an  example  of  the 
same  relation,  felt  or  discovered.  Wo  can  have  do  concep- 
tion #f  cause,  without  the  correlative  notion  of  eflVet.  The 
antecedence  of  the'  one,  suggests  the  gubsequcnce  of  the 
other;  and  they  cannot  be  thought  of  apart.    And  we  raaj 
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add,  that  all  the  correlative  terms  of  language,  are  predicable  of 
the  same  invariable  law ;  such  as  citizen  and  country,  father 
and  son,  subject  and  ruler.  The  use  of  concrete  terms  is  to 
the  same  effect — as  the  sculptor,  the  painter,  and  poet,  by 
which  we  are  reminded  of  their  business  and  works.  These 
relations,  however,  are  infinite ;  and  so  of  our  corresponding- 
conceptions.  The  division  of  them  we  have  given,  is  only 
general,  and  does  not  approach  analysis,  and  a  hundred  sub- 
divisions would  be  necessary,  to  embrace  the  whole.  The 
mental  power  we  are  illustrating,  is,  indeed,  an  important  one, 
and  must  obtrude  itself  upon  our  notice,  whenever  we  pay 
the  slightest  attention  to  our  internal  history. 
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LECTURE  XV 

JUDGMENT    AND  REASON 

Judgment  is  a  feeling  or  notion  of  relation.  It  Is  an  ex- 
ercise of  mental  power,  complex  in  its  character,  and  r.-f-ni- 
ble  to  the  mind,  in  a  broad,  generic  sense,  more  strictly  than 
perhaps  to  any  of  its  individuated  powers  or  susceptibilities. 
The  grand,  suggesting  principle,  in  our  intellectual  conforma- 
tion, is,  doubtless,  the  essential,  controlling  law  oi jwhjin'  uf ; 
and  its  phenomena  can  be  much  more  rationally  accountt-d 
for,  in  view  of  this  general  law,  than  by  assuming  a  svpurate 
power  of  the  mind  to  take  the  same  denomination.  It  is 
simply  the  mind's  impression,  with  regard  to  the  rdatiuus  of 
things  and  facts.  It  always  has  reference  to  relation ;  and 
any  detection,  or  recognition  of  relations,  direct  or  remote,  is 
an  act  of  the  mind  involving  the  power  of  judgment.  In 
every  act  of  judgment,  the  mind  necessarily  compares  one 
thing  with  another;  and  this  mental  process,  implying  the 
relation  of  things,  is  resolvable  into  the  great  law  of  assuoia- 
tion.  We  arc  far  from  laying  as  much  stress  upon  this  view 
of  the  subject,  as  Mr.  Payne  and  Dr.  Brown  have  done ;  but 
still,  it  strikes  us,  as  much  freer  from  difficulty,  than  preced- 
ing theories;  and,  also,  as  having  more  positive  evidence  t<> 
support  it;  and  for  these  reasons  we  adopt  it,  as,  al  loa.'^t, 
essentially  correct. 

The  general  power  of  recognizing  relations,  to  which  we 
have  already  asked  your  attention  at  largo,  will,  beyond  liotibf. 
philosophically  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  judgin-j  and 
reasoning;  and  to  us  there  appears  no  good  reason,  why  we 
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should  not  refer  these  facts  in  the  mind's  history,  to  the  same 
general  law  governing  conception,  memory,  and  imagination. 

That  power  by  which  we  become  sensible  of  relations  in 
general,  is  truly  denominated  judgment  or  reason.  It  ob- 
viously differs  from  perception ;  and  it  may  safely  receive  its 
classification  as  before  stated.  We  may  remark,  further,  that 
whenever  we  give  utterance  or  expression  to  this  mental  pro- 
cess, it  assumes  the  shape  of  a  proposition,  or  a  number  of 
them.  And  this  mental  elaboration  continued,  is  what  we 
understand  by  reasoning,  which  always  has  reference  to  a  con- 
nected series  of  propositions,  and  corresponding  judgments. 
Reasoning  is,  strictly,  a  series  of  recognized  or  fdt  relations, 
or  consecutive  judgments,  on  the  part  of  the  mind.  Every 
mental  judgment,  implies  an  antecedent  and  a  consequential 
proposition ;  and  reasoning,  or  ratiocination,  implies  the  mul- 
tiplication of  these  elements,  and  the  extension  of  this  pro- 
cess, indefinitely.  You  will  perceive,  nevertheless,  that  sim- 
ple and  independent  propositions,  however  placed  in  the 
mind,  do  not  constitute  reasoning.  The  process  involves  the 
comparison  and  general  sequence  of  related  propositions ;  and 
in  order  to  the  integrity  of  the  process,  the  last  of  the  series 
must  sustain  as  direct  relation  to  the  first,  as  does  the  second, 
or  any  other  in  the  whole  number  involved.  The  predicate 
of  the  first,  thus  becoming  the  subject  of  the  second,  and  so 
on,  to  the  last  of  the  series.  The  necessary  relation  of  the 
propositions,  therefore,  constitutes  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
process,  as  performed  by  the  mind,  in  the  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis of  which  we  are  speaking;  and  the  propositions  arise 
in  the  mind  consecutively,  in  due  order  and  correspondence, 
subject  to  the  controlling  law  of  association,  or  the  principle 
of  suggestion,  to  which  we  have  devoted  so  much  attention, 
and  of  which,  judging  and  reasoning  are  mere  developments. 
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LECTURE  XVI. 

ABSTRACTION,  AND  RELATIONS  OF  SUCCESSION. 

Abstraction  seems  to  be  little  more  than  individuated 
attention  to  a  single  subject,  found  in  combination  with  otliors. 
It  is  the  power  of  contemplating  one  property  of  a  substance 
or  quality  of  a  thing  or  being,  separate  from  all  others  bcloiisj- 
ing  to  the  same  substance  or  entity.  It  implies  the  separation 
of  facts,  qualities,  or  things;  and  an  in<iividual  examination 
of  them.  We  would  not  say  that  this  mental  operation  is 
entirely  independent  of  volition ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
may  be  extremely  difficult  to  point  out  the  degree  of  depend- 
ence which  may,  and  doubtless  does,  occasionally  exist ;  nor 
is  it  perhaps  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  know.  That 
law  by  which  a  single  object  in  a  combination  becomes  the 
subject  of  separate  contemplation,  may  be,  and  no  doubt 
often  is,  modified  by  the  will  in  its  operation ;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  tiiat  its  control  is  often  exerted  independent  of  all 
volition.  The  solidity  of  a  body,  for  example,  may  attract 
the  mind's  attention,  apart  from  its  color  and  other  qualities; 
and  this  may,  or  may  not  bo  the  result  of  solicitude  or  volition, 
on  the  part  of  the  miiid.  That  volition,  therefore,  as  Mr. 
Payne  seems  to  think,  has  notliing  to  do  with  the  process  and 
results  of  abstraction,  is  a  statement  unsupported  by  any  thing 
like  proof;  although  it  is  doubtless  true  in  many  instances; 
at  least,  so  far  as  we  are  ob-seiTant  of  our  own  thoughts. 
Abstraction  disjoints  things,  which  by  nature  are  intrinsi- 
cally associated;  and  which  can  be  separated  in  no  other 
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way.  And  thus,  the  mind  is  enabled  to  contemplate  them 
asunder,  and  unmodified  by  their  combinations. 

On  all  subjects  of  this  kind,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
approach  any  thing  like  accuracy  of  definition.  If  wc  say 
that  abstraction  implies  the  existence  of  a  complex  idea,  or 
state  of  mind,  the  coexistence  of  interest,  desire,  or  choice, 
with  regard  to  some  one  of  its  elements,  and  the  consequent 
detention  in  the  mind,  of  the  part,  in  relation  to  which  interest 
is  felt,  together  with  the  usual  disappearance  of  the  other 
parts  from  the  mind's  notice,  for  the  time,  we  have  perhaps 
said  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  said,  by  way  of  philosophic 
definition. 

All  complex  ideas  owe  their  existence  to  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation; and  it  appears  entirely  evident,  that^  as  increased 
interest  is  felt  with  regard  to  a  single  element  in  any  complex 
idea,  or  mental  operation,  the  principle  of  association  ceases 
to  exert  its  ordinary  influence,  and  leaves  the  mind  to  con- 
template the  element  thus  abstracted,  as  the  sole  object  of 
consideration. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  as  all  our  complex  notions  are  held 
iu  combination  by  the  principle  of  suggestion,  or  the  law  of 
association,  so,  in  the  process  of  abstraction,  this  principle  of 
combination  relaxes ;  and  the  complexity  of  the  mental  com- 
pound disappears,  by  the  reduction  of  its  parts  to  their  ele- 
mentary state,  affording  the  mind  an  opportunity  of  examining 
an  individual  part,  separate  from  its  associates.  And  to  us 
it  appears  unimportant,  whether  we  say  a  single  element  of 
the  combination  attracted  the  mind — that  it  was  mysteriously 
withdrawn  from  the  other  parts  by  an  emotion  of  interest  in 
relation  to  one — or  that  the  mind  deliberately  chose  to  elabo- 
rate an  abstraction,  connected  with  duty,  necessity,  or  gratifi- 
cation— we  say  unimportant,  because  all  these  are  obviously 
true,  with  regard  to  mental  abstractions,  infinitely  multiplied. 

Abstraction,  as  an  important  development  of  the  law  of 
6* 
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suggestion,  and  particularly  in  relation  to  analysis  and  general- 
ization, is  continually  blind  to  all  the  higher  efforts  of  iina-ri- 
nation  and  genius,  as  well  as  science  and  jthilosophy ;  thus 
enabling  us  to  decompound  our  actual  conceptions,  and  fonn 
them  into  new,  successive,  and  more  congenial,  useful,  and 
interesting  emotions. 

RELATIONS  OF  SUCCESSION. 

On  the  relations  of  successive  time,  especially  simple  priority 
and  posteriority,  as  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  cause  and 
efiFcct,  we  have  elsewhere  said  quite  as  much  as  cither  the 
nature  or  importance  of  the  subject  requires;  and  it  would 
be  entirely  superfluous  to  add  much  here ;  particularly,  as  it 
has  no  intimate  connection  with  what  precedes  or  follows.  We 
remark,  however,  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  pay  some  addi- 
tional attention  to  our  conceptions  of  the  order  of  events,  as 
a  knowledge  of  such  order  may  be  of  great  practical  service  in 
the  business  of  life,  by  supplying,  to  some  extent,  the  place 
both  of  history  and  prophecy. 

The  invariable  relations  of  successive  time,  which  by  us 
can  only  be  measured  by  events,  not  only  places  the  past 
within  the  power  of  improvement,  but  enables  us,  in  some 
sense,  to  grasp  and  appropriate  the  future,  as  though  gifted 
with  almost  unerring  foreknowledge.  TTpon  this  knowledge 
life  itself  is  made  to  depend,  as  well  as  all  the  useful  arts 
sustaining  and  adorning  it — not  to  mention  mental  recreation, 
and  the  priceless  pleasures  of  intellectual  enjoyment  thcnco 
derived.  We  are  allowed  to  assume,  that  what  is  going  on 
to-day,  is  not  only  a  substantially  accurate  specimen  of  what 
has  been  going  on  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  but  also 
of  what  will  be  daily  occurring  to  its  close  ;  embracing  alike 
the  changes  of  the  physical  world,  and  the  flactuations  of 
human  thought  and  feeling. 
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LECTURE  XYII. 

INTERNAL  AFFECTIONS. — EMOTIONS. 

Mr.  Payne  is  an  admirable,  or  rather  a  most  vexatious 
fault-finder.  Instead  of  so  liberally  criticizing  Cogan,  who 
has  never  been  received  as  a  philosophical  guide  in  mental 
science,  and  with  whose  speculations  we  have  little  or  no 
concern,  he  would  have  obliged  us  much,  had  he  explained, 
instead  of  mys^t^iw^  his  subject.  But  lest  we  fall  into  the 
same  condemnation,  we  proceed  to  notice  what  is  valuable  and 
available  in  our  lesson.  That  our  emotions  are  truly  and 
generically  different  from  our  purely  intellectual  states,  in  to 
us  entirely  unquestionable ;  and  our  every-day  consciousness 
is  sufficient  to  prove  it.  No  man  who  fears,  desires,  loves,  or 
Jiates,  can  identify  these  emotions  with  the  mental  processes  of 
fememlering  and  comparing,  or  give  them  the  same  generic 
classification.  The  views  and  conceptions  of  the  understand- 
ing may,  to  be  sure,  and  undoubtedly  do  exist,  the  antece- 
dents of  all  our  emotions;  but  preceding  and  producing  them, 
will  furnish  no  proof  of  identity ;  and  we  all  feel,  that  glad- 
ness and  sorrow,  affection  and  abhorrence,  are  essentially 
different  things  from  recognizing  a  relation,  or  recollecting  an 
event. 

The  distinctive  dissimilarity  we  are  now  urging,  is  manifest 
in  nothing,  more  strikingly,  than  in  the  peculiar,  and  vivid 
impressiveness  of  our  emotions,  as  distinguished  from  strictly 
intellectual  states  and  operations.  There  is  a  felt — an  appeal- 
ing— a  forceful  vividness  about  our  emotions,  which  does  not 
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belong  to  the  colder  and  Icsh  exalting  elaborations  of  intellect 
As  there  are  no  generic  vuiicties  among  our  emotions,  it  has 
always  been  found  a  difficult  thing  to  claj^sify  tlu  in,  bo  a.s  to 
contemplate  them  to  advantairc.  Viiriuus  methods  havi.*  been 
proposed,  but  none  entirely  (Satisfactory  That  leased  upon 
the  relations  of  time,  is  perhaps  the  most  convcuicnt,  a.s  well 
as  unexceptionable.  It  is,  at  Ka.'^t,  the  most  natural  and 
comprehensive ;  and  vre  see  no  good  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  adopted;  as  it  embraces,  within  a  settled  raii;_'o,  the  whole 
catalogue  of  our  emotions — some  regarding  the  present,  some 
the  past,  and  all  the  rest  having  reference  to  the  future.  The 
first  class  involves  no  relation  of  time — such  as  simple  admi- 
ration. The  second,  is  modified  by  priority  of  time — such 
as  compunction,  remorse;  and  the  last,  having  reference  to 
the  future — such  as  lioj-ic  and  fear.  It  is  to  be  hoped  it  will 
not  be  long,  until  the  science  will  furnish  a  more  philosophical 
classification;  but  until  such  time,  we  may  make  advantageous 
use  of  the  present;  as  it  will  enable  us  to  attend  to  our  emo- 
tions, of  every  kind,  without  confusion ;  and  thus  supply  the 
want  of  a  better  arrangement.  This  classification,  although 
usually  ascribed  to  Dr.  Brown,  was  suggested  by  others,  long 
anterior  to  his  day,  but  was  by  him  improved  and  thrown  into 
form. 

Although  this  classification  gives  the  name  of  emotions  to 
all  the  feelings,  for  the  production  of  which,  there  exist  in 
our  nature  appropriate  susceptibilities,  yet,  it  does  not  exclude, 
as  improper,  the  long  accredited  use  of  other  phraseology: 
such  as  jjassionsj  affections,  etc.,  provided  they  are  used  with 
the  necessary  prceisioii  and  exactitude  of  application — not  to 
denote  separate  genera  in  this  (livisi()n  of  the  intellectual 
economy,  but  modifications  and  developments  of  the  one  great 
generic  class,  to  which  we  give  the  denomination  of  emotions. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  by  you,  that  the  present  class- 
ification regards  our  emotions  in  their  complex  state,  and  that 
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no  attempt  will  be  made  to  analyze  each  complex  whole,  until 
we  proceed  to  a  distinct  examination,  severally,  of  the  separate 
affections,  and  their  corresponding  susceptibilities. 

We  have  much  to  add  on  this  subject,  but  cannot  do  so 
now,  without  anticipating  our  guide,  except  to  suggest,  that 
the  term  passion  is  very  properly  applied  to  an  intensely 
excited  emotion — as  in  the  case  of  anger  and  rcveiKjc — or 
when  a  single  object  continues  for  a  long  time  to  attract  the 
mind,  and  keep  up  a  growing  interest.  Hence  a  pas.'^iou  for 
poetry^  fame,  wealth,  etc.  The  term  affection  is  variously 
used;  but  principally  to  denote  the  deep-seated  permanence 
of  feeling,  in  relation  to  the  object  of  its  engrossment. 
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LECTURE  XVIII. 

IMMEDIATE  EMOTIONS. 

The  present  inquiry  is  less  a  moral,  than  a  phi/osojjhtcal 
discussion.  The  ethical  relations  and  bearings  of  the  passions, 
are  not  so  much  the  subject  of  study,  as  the  peculiar  nature 
and  philosophy  of  our  emotions. 

Cheerfulness^  ranking  among  the  trnmaUatr  eniotioDS,  as 
those  involving  no  fixed  relations  of  time,  appears  to  be  a 
simple  feeling,  uncombined  with,  and  unmodified  by  other 
conceptions  and  feelings.  It  may  be  defined  to  be,  a  kind  of 
gentle  joy — a  reigning  gladness,  of  which  the  mind,  .succes- 
sively, is  the  subject,  without  referring  the  effect  to  any  definite 
cause.  It  is,  strictly,  as  an  elementary  feeling,  a  modification 
of  joy — an  alacrity  of  feeling,  which  to  be  understood,  must 
have  been  felt.  It  indicates  a  healthy  frame  and  play  of  the 
mental  constitution — a  delightful  consciousness  of  the  mind's 
vigor  and  buoyancy,  not  unlike  the  gay  and  alacrious  energy 
of  youth,  when  exercise  is  repose  to  the  limb  and  inu.-cle. 
and  the  want  of  it  becomes  fatigue. 

MchinrJiol//  is  another  exaniplo  of  this  clas'^  of  oinotinns. 
It  is  an  internal  sadness,  unconsciously  diffusing  itself  over 
the  whole  mind,  and  extending  its  sombre  c<i!orings  to  all 
surrounding  objects.  Melancholy  is  the  opposite  of  cheerful- 
ness— the  counterpart  of  gladness.  It  may  be  bland  and 
gentle,  or  sullen  and  morose,  as  modified  by  circumstances 
and  general  temperament.  As  cheerfulness  is  one  of  the 
numerous  forms  of  joy,  so  melancholy  \s  but  a  form  of  the 
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elementary  feeling  of  grief.  It  is  grief  modified  by  time,  or 
the  remoteness  of  the  cause  producing  it,  and  the  efiect  of 
other  coexisting  conceptions  and  emotions.  It  is  original 
orief  or  sorrow,  softened  and  varied,  or  perhaps  sometimes 
aggravated  and  diversified,  by  repeated  combinations  with 
other  kindred  or  dissimilar  mental  states.  As  it  may  exist, 
without  being  referred  by  the  mind  to  the  cause  or  causes  of 
its  production,  we  rank  it  among  the  immediate  emotions, 
without  involving  any  particular  notion  of  time. 

This  brief  notice  of  cheerfulness  and  melancholy,  will, 
perhaps,  be  sufiicient  for  the  present.  They  are  too  familiar 
to  require  much  illustration;  and  to  secure  their  proper 
classification,  is  the  most  important  part  of  the  inquiry. 

As  it  regards  mrprine,  wonder,  and  astonishment^  we  con- 
sider wonder  the  primary  emotion ;  as  it  only  suggests  to  us 
the  necessity  of  being  informed  as  to  the  relations  of  our  con- 
ceptions ;  whereas,  the  other  two  are  produced  by  the  abrupt 
precession  of  cause  and  eiFect;  di^di  surprise  and  astonishment, 
we  regard  as  mere  modifications  of  it.  We  cannot  see  any 
original  diversity  in  the  emotion  itself;  and  the  diversity 
admitted,  is  evidently  the  result  of  modifying  circumstances. 
An  unexpected  occurrence  surprises  us,  and  this  is  the  first 
stage  of  the  emotion.  We  impulsively  find  ourselves  trying 
to  account  for  it,  and  iuonc?er,  or  a  kind  of  wildering  indecision 
follows.  We  sum  up  the  whole,  finally,  and  as  the  mind 
dwells  upon  it,  astonishment  is  the  result.  Still,  we  have 
developed  but  the  one  original  Amotion  ;  and  whether  we  call 
It  wonder,  astonishment,  or  surprise,  we  have  to  do  with  the 
same  elementary  feeling. 

Novelty  and  unexpectedness  appear  necessary  to  produce 
surprise;  and  the  feeling  when  produced,  seems  to  differ  from 
the  emotion  of  wonder,  only  in  view  of  increased,  temporary 
vividness.  That  the  original  emotion  of  which  we  speak, 
may  receive,  with  distinctive  propriety,  the  several  denomina- 
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tions  of  winder,  astonishment,  and  surprise,  as  modified  hy 
different  circumstances,  Is  readily  admitted;  and  the  very 
structure  of  language  places  it  beyond  dispute.  Nevertheless, 
their  essential  identity,  on  the  t:ruun<l  of  original  stuceptibUity, 
appears?  to  us,  to  be  too  certain  to  admit  of  controversy. 

What  liumjer  is  to  the  body,  as  a  stimulus,  languor  boconit  > 
to  the  mind,  by  leading  it  to  vary  and  nmltiply  the  results  "f 
fiction  and  experiment.  The  emotion  itself  mental  weari- 
ness. An  object  unvaried,  and  continuing  to  engross  the 
mind  for  a  long  time,  wearies  it.  ^  In  like  manner,  similar  or 
resembling  objects,  in  protracted  succession,  tire  the  observer, 
and  produce  languor.  Objects  originally  pleasing  often  lose 
their  interest,  and  become  painful,  by  bcin^  kept  steadily 
before  the  mind  for  a  long  time  together. 

Languor  is  not  indolent  content,  but  an  uneasiness — a  rest- 
less impatience  of  sameness,  arising  from  a  uniformity  of 
objects  and  impressions.  It  is  a  susceptibility  in  our  nature, 
which  leads  us  to  weary  in  a  constant  repetition  of  the  past 
The  love  of  change  is  one  of  the  strongest  motives  to  action ; 
and  this  passion  for  excitement  and  vicissitude,  is  negatively 
produced  by  languor.  And  hence,  the  susceptibility  is  one 
friendly  to  our  own  welfare,  and  often  beneficial  to  othera. 
Experience  will  always  present  us  with  diminished  pleasure 
fadinglnto  positive  uneasiness,  from  the  dull  monotony  of  tht 
past.  It  is  to  this  principle  in  human  nature,  Young  aHodieSi 
when  ho  asks, — 

Possession,  why  more  tasteless  than pursuUt 
Why  is  a  wish  far  dearer  than  a  croxcnf* 
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LECTURE  XIX. 

BEAUTY. 

The  emotion  of  beauty  is  an  exhibition  of  gratified  sensi- 
bility—a modification  of  joy,  viewed  as  an  original,  elementary 
feeling.  Pleasure  is  always  an  essential  part,  and  mainly  con- 
stituent of  the  emotion; — for  beauty  is  more  properly  an 
emotion  than  a  sensation.  Sometimes,  in  instances  rare  and 
unimportant,  it  is  doubtless  a  mere  sensation ;  but  in  order  to 
understand,  in  any  adequate  way,  the  nature  and  philosophy 
of  beauty,  we  must  consider  it  as  an  emotion.  That  beauty 
is  an  affection  of  the  mind,  and  without  mind  there  is  no 
beauty,  is  too  certain  to  admit  of  doubt.  It  is  an  emotion, 
however,  that  although  clearly  felt,  is  very  obscurely  compre- 
hended; and  very  few  of  our  physical  or  moral  inquiries  have 
been  less  satisfactorily  elaborated. 

There  are  two  material  aspects  in  which  beauty  should 
always  be  contemplated.  It  is  always,  and  necessarily,  a 
pleasing  emotion ;  and  extends  to,  and  is  combined  with  the 
conception  of  the  object  producing  it.  This  pleasure  of  the 
emotion,  and  its  identification  with  the  object  exciting  it, 
seem  to  be  the  only  elements  essential  to  its  existence.  For 
after  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject,  the  old  French 
philosopher,  La  Chambre,  seems  to  have  told  much  truth, 
when  he  affirms,  "  that  beauty  deprives  us  of  reason  in  two 
ways— first,  when  we  feel  the  fascination  of  its  inflluence ;  and 
secondly,  when  we  attempt  to  account  for  the  charm  !" 

The  loveHest  of  all  the  forms  of  beauty  on  which  we  gaze 
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with  rapture  and  delight,  in  the  absence  of  mind,  would  have 
no  beauty  at  all.  We  connect  the  delight  we  feel,  to  be  sure, 
with  the  external  object  contingently  producing  it,  and  we 
look  upon  the  object  as  beautiful,  because  it  excites  the 
delightful  feeling;  but  still,  the  emotion  of  beauty  belongs  to 
the  mind ;  and  its  elements  and  combinations  are  immaterial. 
The  objects  which  we  denominate  beautiful,  become,  in  Bome 
sense,  representative  of  the  pleasure  they  excite ;  althq^gh 
independently,  they  can  have  no  beauty.  Whatever  excitei 
the  emotion  of  beauty,  is  felt,  as  of  itself,  combined  with  the 
emotion  excited.  And  this  seems  true  of  all  the  infinite 
forms  of  beauty,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  material  or  im- 
material; equally  applying  to  colors,  forms,  and  sounds — all 
that  is  ingenious  in  art,  or  lovely  in  morals.  And  this  decep- 
tion— for  such  it  appears  to  be,  when  examined  by  philosophy, 
cannot  have  escaped  the  notice  of  any  mind,  the  least 
sentient  of  the  various  forms  of  beauty,  or  observant  of  its 
almost  endlessly  varied  emotions.  And  in  spite  of  our  phi- 
losophy, we  shall  perhaps  always  be  prone  to  conceive  of 
beauty,  as  stored  and  existent  in  the  object,  which  at  any 
time  may  excite  the  emotion. 

The  material,  the  intellectual,  and  the  moral  world  are  the 
great  provinces  of  beautt/  ;  and  its  empire  extends  alike  over 
the  worlds  of  mind  and  matter.  If  called  upon  to  define  the 
emotion  of  beauty,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  do  it.  Wc 
only  know  we  have  the  original  susceptibility, — that  tilie  emo- 
tion is  excited  by  certain  objects  invariably;  and  that  ^e 
mind  is  so  constituted  that  the  result  cannot  bo  otherwise. 

Beauty,  in  strict  propriety,  is  not  an  attribute  of  the  obje<^ 
viewed — it  is  not  a  positive  entity,  which  may  exist  extemaUy 
to  the  mind  contemplating  it.  Still,  it  can  only  exist  in  the 
mind,  in  relation  to  some  object  extrinsic  to  the  miid ;  and 
all  its  emotions  will  be  found  connected  with  the  phenomem 
of  mind,  having  to  do  with  objects  existing  without  the  mind. 
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Beauty  in  general  seems  to  be  but  a  secondary  relative  pro- 
perty of  objects  contemplated.  It  cannot  be  viewed  as  a^n- 
nary  property  of  objects,  because  unconnected  with  the 
percipient,  or  perceiving  mind ;  the  bare  assumption  of  its  ex- 
istence is  a  manifest  absurdity. 

That  emotions  of  beauty  depend  much  upon  association,  or 
the  principle  of  suggestion,  no  one  can  doubt ;  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  give  association  as  their  only  origin ;  at  least,  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  technically  used  in  mental 
science.  For  there  is  evidently,  in  relation  to  all  matters  of 
taste  and  beauty,  a  naticc,  but  greatly  varied  tact  and  sensi- 
bility belonging  originally  and  properly  to  the  mind  of  every 
individual. 

No  conceivable  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  assumed 
beauty  of  any  object,  except  that  it  appears  so  to  the  mind 
perceiving  and  contemplating  it.    Beauty,  therefore,  is  not 
exclusively  inherent  in  the  percipient  or  the  object,  but  is 
mutually  dependent  upon  both.    We  possess,  it  would  appear, 
therefore,  an  original  susceptibility  of  beauty — we  are  so  con- 
stituted that  objects  about  us,  and  presented  to  the  mind's 
conception  and  contemplation,  excite  naturally  and  necessarily, 
emotions  of  this  character  •  and  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  power  of  association,  and  the  modifying  etfect  of  circum- 
stances, often  change  the  nature,  and  almost  endlessly  vary  the 
effects  and  bearings  of  this  class  of  our  emotions.    As  it  re- 
gards the  various  kinds  of  beauty,  and  the  great  diversity  of 
corresponding  emotions,  we  cannot  consider  them  now ;  and 
in  our  judgment,  very  little  that  has  been  written  would  throw 
any  material  Hght  upon  the  subject.    And  to  consider  the 
connection  of  the  question  with  the  philosophy  of  mind,  is  all 
we  have  to  do  with  it ;  and  to  accomplish  this,  we  have  per- 
haps already  said  enough. 
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LECTURE  XX. 

SUBLIMITY  AND  LUDICIIOUSNKSS. 

The  constitution  of  our  nature  attaches  us  iiTC'-i>tiblv  to 
things  great  and  elevated.  Longinus  says,  a  sublime  objf-et 
or  thought  is  that  which  sensibly  affects  and  elevates  the  mind, 
even  to  transport."  We  are  obliged  to  think  there  is  no  sub- 
limity a  parte  rei,  in  the  language  of  the  schoolmen — that  is, 
unchangeably  residing  in  the  objects  exciting  emotions  of  sab- 
limity.  Still,  we  doubt  the  philosophy  which  resolves  all 
sublimity  into  association.  A  medium  here,  will  perhaps  be 
nearer  the  truth.  Certain  objects,  whether  physical,  intel- 
lectual, or  moral,  are  calculated  to  give  birth  to  emotibitf  of 
sublimity,  viewed  as  mere  abstractions — that  is,  as  thej  se- 
parately and  suddenly  break  upon  the  mind's  view,  indepen!- 
ently  of  all  trains  of  thought,  and  any  associating  process 
whatever.  We  may  be  unable  to  assign  to  original  suscepti- 
bility and  association  their  respective  share  in  the  process; 
and  yet,  we  doubt  not,  the  process  involves  the  operation  of 
both.  And  we  would  remark  here,  that  we  have  been  struck 
with  the  proneness  of  Mr.  ]*ayne  to  transfer  the  doctrine  (rf^ 
association  from  our  purely  intellectual  states  to  our  emotioM, 
when  it  certainly  will  not  apply  as  a  general  law,  without  great 
limitation,  and  subject  tu  many  and  fre<|uent  qualifying  excep- 
tions. Our  emotions  do  not  rise  in  train,  like  our  thoughts, 
and  cannot  therefore  be  accounted  for  by  the  agency  of  the 
same  laws.  And  hence,  as  we  conceive,  the  error  of  Mr. 
Payne. 

It  is  difficult  to  approach  a  definition  of  the  sublime.  Cer- 
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ta'm,  distinctive  traits  in  the  emotions  excited  are  always  ne- 
cessary to  the  character  of  sublimity;  and  these  often  arise  so 
abruptly  and  spontaneously,  we  are  inclined  to  think  associa- 
tion has  less  to  do  with  them  than  constitutional  suscepti- 
bility. 

It  is  unalterably  fixed  in  our  constitution  to  feel  emotions 
of  sublimity  on  witnessing  the  cataract,  the  lightning,  the 
hurricane;  and  this  too,  independent  of  the  law  of  associa- 
tion. It  occurs  to  us,  there  is  a  natural  division  in  our  emo- 
tions of  sublimity.  The  division  is  into^^rmary  and  serondarij. 

first  class  are  owing  almost  entirely  to  susceptibility— the 
secont^  to  association.  The  savage  who  has  never  heard  of 
such  phenomena,  on  witnessing  the  fire,  the  smoke,  and  the 
thunder  of  the  volcano,  has  emotions  of  the  former  class. 
The  pupil  of  science,  who  gazes  on  the  expanded  vault  of 
heaven  from  his  observatory,  is  influenced  by  the  latter. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  emotions  between  those  of  beauty 
and  sublimity,  which,  in  our  judgment,  ought  long  since  to 
have  had  a  place  in  our  philosophy.  Vsq  mean  those  of 
GRANDEUR.  When  we  see  the  crystal  brook  or  rivulet,  wash- 
ing its  pebbly  bed,  and  laving  its  banks  enamelled  with  flowers 
—now  gilded  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  then  shaded  by  the 
overhanging  foliage,  beneath  which  it  winds  and  serpentines 
on  its  course,  our  feelings  are  those  of  beauty.  When  we  see 
the  same  brook  expanding  into,  and  exhibiting  the  dimensions 
of  a  mighty  river — separating  kingdoms,  and  dividing  oppos- 
ing empires — its  bosom  loaded  with  commerce,  and  its  banks 
adorned  with  fields,  and  studded  with  cities  and  villages,  our 
feelings  are  those  of  grandeur.  But  when  we  see  the  river 
rolling  on  in  majesty,  until  it  is  lost  in  the  wild  amplitude  and 
illimitable  extent  of  ocean,  heaving  and  tossing  in  all  the 
pride  of  unquestioned  independence,  dashing  the  thunder  of 
its  strength  against^its  distant  shores,  or  burying  in  its  depths 
the  rival  navies  of  the  world,  in  their  contest  for  the  mastery 
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of  kingdoms,  then  the  gradation  is  complete,  and  we  find  our- 
selves rapt  and  agitated  with  emotions  of  the  sublime  ! 

The  above  remarks  will  apply  equally  to  works  of  art,  aod 
the  moral  sublime,  or  the  sublime  in  morals.  Instance  the 
cottage,  the  mansion,  the  cathedral — the  simple  ballad,  and 
the  more  grave  and  lofty  song — and  finally  the  grand  choral 
anthem.  Also,  the  ordinary  virtues — self-denial,  and  heroic 
suffering,  or  magnanimous  sacrifice.  Thus  the  gradation  i> 
from  the  beautiful  to  the  grand,  and  from  the  grand  to  the 
sublime.  Dr.  Brown  does  not,  as  Mr.  Payne  intimates,  make 
the  emotions  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and  sublimity,  the  same ; 
except  in  some,  perhaps  many  instances,  in  which  they  ap- 
pear, as  regular,  progressive  series  or  events,  in  the  rising  scale 
of  emotion.  He  alleges,  they  shadow  into  each  other,  in  the 
greater  number  of  instances ;  but  readily  concedes  that  they 
are  generally  sufficiently  diverse  to  admit  of  antithetic  arrange- 
ment in  philosophical  discussion. 

LUDICROUSNESS. 

The  emotions  of  ludicrousness  require  very  little  explana- 
tion. They  are  those  of  light  ridicule  or  gay  contempt.  In 
composition,  for  example,  in  the  department  of  taste  and 
faocy,  the  merest  excess  or  diminution,  in  disposing  the  cir- 
cumstances and  parts  which  would  render  a  thought  sublime, 
renders  it  ludicrous,  by  converting  it  into  bombast  or  inanity. 
The  emotion  always  involves  surprise,  and  a  kind  of  quick  and 
playful  delight.  It  is  a  perception  of  something  unexpected 
and  incongruous  in  its  relations.  For  example,  marked  vault)- 
or  pretension,  with  nothing  to  support  it  but  great  stupidity, 
produces  emotions  of  the  ludicrous.-  Again,  mean  or  over- 
strained images  or  illustrations,  to  sustain  a  writer  or  speaker, 
when  the  sublime  is  intended,  reverses  the  effect  aimed  at, 
and  gives  rise  to  feelings  of  ludicrousness.  Also,  when  a 
low,  contemptible  thought  is  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  mag- 
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nificent  trappings  of  rhetoric,  it  gives  to  it  a  kind  of  incon- 
gruous piebald  dignity,  ludicrous  in  the  extreme ;  and  so  of 
other  examples. 

That  all  actions  of  a  strictly  moral  character  and  bearing, 
are  regarded  by  us  with  feelings  of  strong  and  sensible  ap- 
proval or  condemnation,  is  known  and  admitted  almost  uni- 
versally.   These  feelings  or  emotions  are  phenomena,  belong- 
ing, coDstituently,  to  our  mental  and  moral  conformation. 
Whether  our  moral  judgments  precede  our  emotions  of  ap- 
proval or  disapprobation,  in  relation  to  actions  involving  moral 
responsibility,  or  whether  such  judgments  and  emotions  arise 
too  nearly  the  same  time  to  allow  the  claim  of  precedence  to 
either — so  simultaneously  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  ac- 
curate distinction,  are  questions  to  which  some  philosophers 
have  perhaps  attached  more  importance  than  they  really  de- 
serve.  It  is  perhaps  sufficient  for  us  to  know, — and  this  we 
cannot  help  knowing,  that  our  feelings  of  moral  admiration 
and  abhorrence,  are  a  part  of  our  nature ;  and  that  we  cannot 
divest  ourselves  of  them,  under  any  circumstances.  These 
judgments  and  emotions — for  it  is  not  always  possible,  and 
perhaps  never  important,  to  separate  them,  become  the  se- 
curities of  virtue  and  happiness,  and  their  avengers  also.  He 
who  made  us  in  goodness,  and  will  judge  us  in  mercy,  has  in- 
vested the  bosom  of  every  human  being  with  moral  suscepti- 
bilities and  emotions,  silent  and  invisible,  but  mighty  and 
controlling— more  powerful  than  the  strength  of  nations,  and 
more  fearful  and  alarming  than  the  array  of  a  thousand 
gibbets ! 

An  action  in  itself,  separate  from  the  agent  acting,  cannot 
be  considered  as  the  subject  of  merit  or  demerit.  Action  is 
only  intelligible,  as  it  is  significant  of  mental  and  moral  quali- 
ties, in  an  accountable  agent. 

If  the  question  be  asked— what  is  a  moral  action  ?  we  can 
only  say,  it  is  a  voluntary  agent  acting.    The  action  cannot 
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be  separated  from  the  aucnt.  A  moral  action  i&  an  agmt 
viewed  in  given  aspects  and  relations,  and  nothing  mor«. 
And  the  emotions  of  conscience  in  reference  to  such  actions, 
are  nothing  more  than  the  felt  relation  of  the  deed,  to  im- 
mutable principles  of  right  and  wrong. 

All  the  moral  principles  intended  for  the  government  of 
the  universe,  and  which  give  to  right  and  wrong,  vice  and 
virtue,  their  permanent  distinctions,  arise  and  terminate  u 
God.  If  it  be  said,  that  moral  distinctions,  and  the  obliga- 
tions to  virtue,  are  to  be  sought  in  our  susceptibility  of  mofal 
emotions, —  in  conscience,  we  answer,  in  a  iecondary  im^ 
this  is  correct.  Yet  we  ask,  whence  have  we  this  moral  nu- 
ceptibility?  We  owe  it  to  the  Author  of  our  brin:: ;  and 
hence,  the  laws  of  ouiisciein  e,  unperverted,  and  undeterio- 
rated,  become  the  laws  of  God;  and  a  recurrence  to  6rst  prin- 
ciples, sustains  our  position.  The  authority  of  moral  disdiie- 
tions  belongs  to  God  ;  and  conscience  has  mainly  to  do  wilk 
their  development  and  influence.  That  ignorance  and  crime 
often  derange  the  functions,  and  even  subvert  the  reign  of 
conscience,  is  admitted ;  and  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
laid  down,  may  result  from  ignorance,  intcnst,  passion,  and 
prejudice;  but  these  are  only  exeej)tions,  and  rather  [.rMvo 
than  invalidate  the  general  law.  If  the  murderer,  as  he 
draws  his  recking  blade  from  the  bosoiii  ut"  lii>  vietiiu,  were 
asked  to  give  th(!  quotient  of  twelve  divided  hv  t\mr,  he  uii'.'ht 
not,  in  the  moment  of  intense  exeiteinent,  be  able  tu  a.»  it. 
But  would  tbis  casual  inability  annul  the  power  of  number', 
or  discredit  tbe  value  of  arithmetiral  calculation?  And  if 
not,  why  should  a  similar  inability  annul  the  force,  and  de- 
stroy the  fitness  of  moral  distinctions? 

The  incjuiry  may  be  started  by  sonie,  whether  it  ij*  i«'->ib!< 
for  us  to  be  vicious  and  criminal,  when  we  act  conscientiooalj, 
or  from  the  dictates  of  conscience  ?  To  such  a  question,  few 
will  hesitate  returning  an  affirmative  answer.    \\  bat  we  call 
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conscience  may,  and  ought  to  be  enlightened;  and  hence,  is 
greatly  under  the  control  of  the  will.  It  may  be  strengthened, 
and  thus  rendered  a  more  effective  safeguard  of  virtue  •  or  it 
may  be  weakened  and  obscured,  and  thus  made  to  approve 
unworthy  and  vicious  actions.  This  high  and  exalting  prin- 
ciple, therefore,  should  receive  our  first  attention.  We  should 
seek  to  have  a  right  conscience  ;  for  we  are  accountable  and 
guilty,  for  having  a  wrong  conscience,  in  proportion  to  the 
means  of  information  we  have  neglected  and  abused.  In- 
quiries of  this  kind,  however,  belong  to  another  division  of 
our  studies,  and  must  not  be  taken  up  here.  We  are  not  now 
discussing  the  moral  difference  of  actions,  but  only  those  feel- 
ings or  emotions  distinctive  of  them,  and  viewed  merely  as 
affections,  states,  or  phenomena  of  the  mind.  Their  import- 
ance and  bearings,  as  principles  of  action,  must  be  called  up 
more  particularly  in  another  place,  and  at  a  different  time. 
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LECTURE  XXI. 

LOVE,  HATRED,  AND  SYMPATHY. 

In  the  passion  or  emotion  of  love  there  are  several  d^reei 
and  modifications.  Such  as  the  mere  preference  of  eUeem 
and  regard  ;  the  warmer,  and  more  impulsive  glow  of  frwkd- 
ship;  and  the  increased  emotion — the  fond,  fixed  feeling  of 
devoted  attachment.  The  difference  of  which  we  speak,  re- 
lates not  only  to  the  degree  of  this  affection  of  the  mind,  bat 
also  to  kind.  The  diversity  extends  to  its  nature  and  aspect 
The  love  of  mere  friendship,  differs  from  that  of  the  love  of 
family;  and  this  again,  from  the  love  of  country,  and  our 
kind  in  general.  Definitions  in  mental  philosophy  are  of  very 
little  use.  Facts  and  experience  are  our  only  guid^;  and 
to  attempt  definition,  is  only  to  refer  ourselves  back  to  our 
own  consciousness  for  its  correctness. 

Love  is  a  complex  emotion.  It  involves  assumed  cxcelleocc 
in  the  object  loved — kindly  care,  and  the  desire  of  good  to 
the  object,  and  vivid,  heart-reaching  dcliu'ht,  in  the  contem- 
plation of  it.  And  whenever  the  feeling  is  accompanied  by 
a  persuasion,  settled  and  permanent,  that  our  affccUon  is  justly 
and  worthily  bestowed,  the  emotion  becomes  here,  high  and 
exalting  in  its  character. 

Much  speculation  has  been  offered,  as  to  the  phihtophjf  of 
love ;  especially,  whi/  we  love  its  producing  cause.  Many 
philosophers,  contending  that  love  is  purely  »eljish ;  and  that 
we  only  love,  because  the  emotion  \&  a  highly  pleasurable  one 
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This,  however,  is  a  libel  on  human  nature  and  common  sense. 
The  pleasure  felt  is  the  effect  of  love,  and  how  could  it  be  its 
cau%e  also  ?  The  truth  of  the  case  appears  to  be,  that  we  love 
upon  the  perception,  and  became  of  qualities  in  the  object, 
(connected  with  mind,  disposition,  and  character,)  which  it  is 
delightful  to  love,  and  impossible  not  to  love. 

The  guardianship  and  beneficial  results  of  this  affection,  in 
every  organization  of  society,  taking  into  view  the  accidents 
of  individual  fortune,  and  the  destinies  of  nations,  are  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  every  way  worthy  our  consideration. 
The  amount  of  happiness  everywhere  produced  by  this  affec- 
tion is  incalculable ;  and  its  implantation  in  our  nature,  is  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  the  beneficence  of  the 
Creator. 

Hatred. — It  need  hardly  be  stated,  that  the  passion  of 
latred  is  the  opposite  of  love.  It  also  is  a  complex  emotion  ; 
and  it  will  be  found  that  opposite,  although  somewhat  analo- 
gous elements,  enter  into  its  existence.  Hatred  always  im- 
plies an  emotion  of  pain,  and  a  desire,  or  thirst  for  injury  to 
the  object  or  cause  producing  the  painful  feeling. 

The  concession  of  some  philosophers,  that  the  malevolent 
affections  are  necessary  and  commendable  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  world,  appears  to  us  premature.  That  society 
and  individuals  should  cherish  a  spirit  of  watchfulness,  and 
even  retribution,  all  must  admit.  But  this  does  not  argue  the 
necessity  of  malevolence. 

If  to  love  is  to  enjoy,  to  hate  is  to  suffer.  And  whenever 
we  see  two  men  mutually  hating  each  other,  he  who  hates  the 
most  inveterately  is  the  greatest  sufferer,  and  by  consequence, 
the  loser  J  while  he  who  hates  the  least,  decidedly  occupies 
the  vantage  ground.  The  indignation  and  resentment  occa- 
sioned by  crime  and  worthlessness,  are  doubtless  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  world ;  but  we  would  not  rank  these  among 
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the  malevolent  afifections.  These  emotions  aro^giTen  us  as  ifae 
defence  of  happiness  against  injustice  and  outrage.  And  by 
this  law  of  our  nature,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  united 
emotions  of  mankind  are  confederated  against  the  vicious  and 
the  vagrant ;  and  in  the  case  of  crime  and  moral  meanness,  of 
whatever  kind,  the  burning  scorn  and  judicial  curse  of  society, 
even  where  the  customary  punishment  and  exposure  of  law 
are  excluded,  are  unceasingly  dreaded  by  the  delinqueut, 
amid  the  security  of  a  thousand  concealments  1  And  thus  we 
reach  the  conclusion,  that  all  our  emotions,  unless  abused  and 
perverted,  contribute  respectively  to  the  healthy  vigor  and 
conservation  of  the  great  framework  of  society. 


S  Y  INI  P  A  T  II  Y 


Sympathy,  in  common  language,  implies  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  others ;  and  is  to  be  viewed  in  two  very  different 
ygpects — an  interest  in  their  joy,  or  an  interest  in  their  sor- 
row. It  is  an  emotion,  under  the  impulse  of  which,  the 
kindles  with  pleasure,  at  the  sight  of  happiness,  or  sinks  sor- 
rowfully, on  beholding  a  spectacle  of  wretchedness. 

But  the  sympathy  we  feel  on  account  of  the  happiness  of 
others,  is  but  one  of  the  many  forms  of  love.  It  resemWes 
love,  in  that  it  is  combined  of  delight,  and  benevolent  wish© 
in  relation  to  the  object ;  and  therefore,  calls  for  nu  ^^?parate 
place  in  an  analysis  of  the  passions.  Sympathy  for  mmw, 
however,  will  require  to  be  a  little  further  considered ;  and  io 
doing  this,  our  i/nitrful  .sympathies  must  luxns.'viriiy  he  in- 
cluded. Whenever  wc  clearly  apprehend  the  conditioo  of 
others,  we  have  naturally  a  fellow-feeling,  in  relation  to  til 
their  joys  and  sorrows.  We  naturally  congratulate  happiness, 
and  turn  to  misery  and  suffering,  with  .^^trong  feelings  of  com- 
passionate regard,  mingled  with  the  wish  t«i  afford  relief:  ao^ 
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this,  without  any  view  to  advantage  gained  by  us,  or  loss  sus- 
tained. 

This  sympathetic  feeling  extends  even  to  the  brute  crea- 
tion; and  hence  the  inimitable  mass  of  poetry,  in  describing 
the  merely  animal  enjoyment  and  suffering  in  this  division  of 
sensitive  existence.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  our  emotions 
of  pity  are  stronger  than  those  of  congratulation ;  and  hence, 
the  wisdom  of  this  arrangement,  since  immunity  from  sulfer- 
ino-  is  necessary  to  enjoyment.  Thus  we  see  the  stronger 
emotions  directed  to  that  which  is  most  necessary. 

All  our  affections  and  passions  appear  contagious.  We  not 
only  rejoice  with  the  happy,  and  sorrow  with  the  distressed, 
but  sm'prise  and  admiration  in  others,  awaken  similar  feelings 
in  ourselves.  Fear  excites  fear, — laughter  moves  to  laughter, 
without  even  knowing  the  cause — love  begets  love;  and  a 
display  of  the  devout  affections  in  those  about  us,  disposes  us 
to  devotion.  And  hence,  we  see  how  directly  the  sympa- 
thetic emotions  subserve  the  grand  determination  of  all  things 
to  universal  happiness. 

Strictly  considered,  sympathetic  sorrow  is  not  a  modifica- 
tion of  love ;  at  least,  not  always  so.  For  we  often  sympa- 
thize with  the  wretchedness  of  those  we  do  not,  and  cannot 
love.  It  implies  a  desire  of  good,  to  the  object  exciting  it; 
but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  painful  emotion ;  and  we  find 
ourselves  obliged  to  give  it  a  separate  name  and  place,  in  our 
classification  of  the  emotions. 

Without  dwelling  upon  the  power  of  sympathy  to  diffuse 
the  joy  of  one  among  many,  or  divide  among  many  the  sor- 
row of  one,  we  proceed  to  some  additional  views  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  cannot  think,  with  Mr.  Payne,  that  the  law  of 
suggestion  accounts  for  all  the  phenomena  of  sympathy ;  and 
we  totally  dissent  from  the  selfishness  of  his  system,— that  we 
joy  or  suffer  when  others  do,  merely  because  we  are  reminded 
of  our  own  former  joys  and  sorrows,  by  subsequent  examples 
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of  enjoyment  and  suffering.  We  are  inclined  t  .  thiiik.  we 
have  implanted  within  us,  an  ori^'inal  Mi-ct  ptiliility  of  the 
emotions  of  sympathy.  And  uhliouiih  suLTL'^  -tiun  may  imme- 
diately give  birth  to  some,  yvi  the  larin  r  sli.'iri-,  and  ih-  the 
most  important,  are  merely  modified,  if  influenced  at  all,  Lv 
the  law  of  association. 
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moral  degradation.  To  be  proud  of  distinction  in  what  is 
merely  frivolous,  argues  a  mind  little  and  worthless;  alm(^t 
beneath  contempt.  And  the  emotion  of  pride  is  only  laudable, 
when  assured  that  we  excel  in  what  is  really  excellent — m 
those  things  obviously  commended  by  virtue,  and  approved  by 
Heaven ;  and  these  things  are  always  limited  to  the  mind,  the 
heart,  and  morals.  No  one  is  truly  noble, — no  one  has  a  right 
to  be  proud,  in  the  eye  of  wisdom,  and  the  sight  of  Heaven, 
without  having  done  something  to  improve  himself,  and  in- 
crease the  general  sum  of  human  happiness.  Pride,  viewed 
as  a  consciousness  of  our  own  superiority,  degenerates,  at  once, 
into  an  unworthy  and  degrading  passion,  where  we  are  anxious 
to,  have  our  superiority  felt  by  others,  without  any  reason  for 
it,  except  our  own  peculiar  feelings.  This  distinction  is  im- 
portant; for  there  may  be  circumstances,  under  which  it  should 
be  known,  which  do  not  involve  any  thing  reprehensible; — 
as,  when  lawless  vice  is  to  be  awed,  turbulence  subdued,  or 
ignorance  enlightened. 

The  examination  of  this  subject  requires  great  caution,  to 
prevent  misconception.  Pride  is  a  term,  to  which  a  compre- 
hensive variety  of  meaning  attaches,  and  in  all  its  acceptations, 
with  the  single  exception  we  have  noticed,  is  as  degrading  to 
man,  as  it  must  be  offensive  to  God.  A  prevalent  inclination 
to  discover  superiority  in  ourselves,  and  compare  it  with  the 
claims  of  others,  with  insulting  disdain,  must  always  be 
detestable ;  and  we  may  say  with  Seneca,  "  to  be  proud  of 
knowledge,  is  to  be  blind  in  the  midst  of  light ;  to  be  proud 
of  virtue,  is  to  poison  ourselves  with  the  antidote ;  and  to  be 
proud  of  authority  or  greatness,  is  to  make  our  rise  our 
downfall." 

Humility  appears  to  be  a  feeling  of  modesty  and  regret — 
an  emotion  of  deference  and  sadness — the  result  of  a  convic- 
tion of  inferiority  and  humble  pretensions.  Like  pride,  it  is  a 
comparative  term,  and  the  emotion  is  osuaUy  excited  by  com- 
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parison;  with  this  dijBference— pride  looks  down  for  objects 
of  comparison;  humility  looks  up;  pride  tests  its  claims, 
with  what  is  confessedly  inferior ;  and  humility,  only  with  the 
higher  and  nobler  forms  of  excellence;  pride  seeks  something 
to  scorn  and  tread  upon ;  humility,  something  to  admire  and 
imitate ;  pride  has  its  eye  on  earth ;  humility,  on  heaven ; 
pride  thinks  of  what  has  been  done ;  humility,  what  might 
and  ought  to  have  been  done,  and  may  yet  be  accomplished ; 
pride  grovels  with  what  has  been  attained;  and  humility  looks 
anxiously  to  the  possibilities  of  what  may  be  attained ;  pride 
looks  upon  the  smoke  and  dust  about  and  beneath;  but 
humility  descries  the  lofty  heights  above ; — the  one  looks  on 
the  frail  and  fallible  samples  of  partial  excellence ;  while  the 
other  gazes  on  the  fountain  of  excellence,  the  very  conception 
of  which,  is  the  highest  effort  the  human  mind  can  make ; 
pride  exults  in  having  distanced  what  is  behind ;  but  humility 
glories  in  the  brightness  and  vastness  of  what  is  before.  It 
is  in  this  way,  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  humble  in 
heart.  It  exhibits  a  higher  excellence  than  was  ever  before 
exhibited  to  man ;  and  thus,  gives  the  most  exalted  and  illus- 
trious, their  proper  level  in  seeking  its  attainments. 
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LECTURE  XXII. 

PRIDE    AND  HUMILITY. 

Pride  appears  to  be  a  strong,  vivid  feeling,  resulting  from 
an  idea  of  the  advantages  we  may  possess  over  others,  as  it 
relates  to  person,  mind,  or  fortune.  It  always,  and  neces- 
sarily iroplies  comparison,  and  can  only  be  felt  when  we  look 
upon  an  inferior ;  or,  contemplate  ourselves  as  occupying  an 
elevation,  in  relation  to  those,  between  whom  and  ourselves, 
we  institute  some  kind  of  contrast.  It  is  an  emotion  attend- 
ant upon  an  assumption  of  self-excellence.  This  is  the  case, 
at  least,  when  we  consider  pride'  as  an  immediate,  single  emo- 
tion. This  feeling,  however,  may^  and  often  does  give  rise  to 
others  intimately  connected  with  it ;  but,  still,  somewhat  vari- 
ant from  it.  For  example,  we  may  be  anxious  to  impress 
others  with  a  sense  of  our  superiority;  and  this  may  be  done 
in  very  different  ways.  It  may  be  done  by  bringing  our  ad- 
vantages prominently  into  view,  or  by  an  attempt  directly  to 
expose  the  inferiority  of  others.  In  the  first  instance,  it  is 
vanity;  in  the  second,  it  is  haughtiness.  These  are  the  off- 
spring—the result  of  pride,  but  not  pride  itself,  as  we  have 
seen.  Pride  may  exist,  and  we  may  cherish  a  self-superiority, 
without  either  vanity  or  haughtiness. 

The  excusableness,  and  in  some  instances,  praiseworthiness 
of  this  emotion,  depend  upon  contingencies.  To  be  proud  of 
what  may  have  come  into  our  possession,  without  any  agency 
of  ours,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  weakness.  To  be  proud  of 
preeminence,  in  vicious  and  criminal  attainments,  is  deep 
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LE(!TITRE  XXIII. 

R  E  T  R  O  S  P  E  C  T I  A'  K    1 ,  M  0  T  1 0  N  S 

First,  Anger.  Anyrr  invdlvcs  tlic  conception  nf  some 
object,  or  cause  of  former  pain.  It  is  a  complex  fcoliriL',  t.- 
which  the  conception  of  evil  as  past,  is  essential.  It  is  an 
emotion  of  sinylc,  instant  displeasure,  arising  from  a  conTic- 
tion  of  injury  done  or  intended,  or  perhaps,  the  omissicm  of 
good  offices,  often  amounting  to  positive  injury,  and  u<u;J!y 
succeeded  by  the  desire  of  inflicting  evil  upon  the  j  <  r-^  n 
injuring  us;  but  this  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  etrmti 
but  one  of  its  most  common  results.  The  emotions  may 
coexist,  but  cannot  be  made,  by  correct  analysis,  tM  coaUtce. 
Still,  in  considering  the  emotion  of  displeasure,  and  the 
resentment, — the  succeeding  desire  of  inflietini:  evil,  it  is  net 
necessary  to  aim  at  any  special  scparatimi  of  them,  except  a» 
above;  more  especially,  as  it  relates  to  their  iiitelloetiial 
bearings. 

Anger  does  not  appear  td  be  a  sdjUIi  ]ia-~iiiii.  At  least,  it 
is  not  always  so.  It  seems  to  have  been  given  us,  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  us  to  vigorous  self-di-fenee  in  emerL'encio'*; 
and  also,  to  interest  us  in  the  defence  of  utliers  when  injured 
or  oppressed.  And  in  this  last  instance,  benevolence  ;i]  |  TR 
to  be  one  of  its  elements. 

It  occurs  to  us,  that  the  resentment,  or  perhaps  n.  r-  j  r 
pcrly  revenge,  which  usually  at  least,  but  too  often,  t  'l.  'W- 
anger,  is  an  emotion  quite  distinct  from  it;  and  according  tn 
the  classification  of  our  text-book,  ought  to  rank  amont:  the 
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prospective  emotions,  as  it  plainly  involves  the  desire  of  retali- 
ation. We  shall  only  notice  it,  however,  in  connection  with 
anger.  Man  was  formed  for  every  state  and  condition  of 
society;  from  the  rude  and  irregular  fellowships  of  the  cave 
and  forest,  to  the  highest  possible  condition  of  civic  and  legal 
refinement.  And  yet,  in  no  organization  of  society,  can  he 
feel  himself  perfectly  secure  from  injury  and  v-roiig ;  and 
there  are  a  thousand  evils  that  can  only  be  repelled  or  redressed 
by  the  emotions  of  anger  and  resentment ;  and  these,  there- 
fore, when  kept  within  proper  limit,  are  allowable,  and  even 
praiseworthy.  But  for  this  resentment,  which  it  is  everywhere 
known  and  felt,  will  always  be  opposed  to  aggression  of  every 
kind,  crimes  and  outrages  in  our  world  would  be  multiplied 
and  aggravated,  a  thousand  to  one.  Hence,  this  defence  with 
which  Heaven  has  armed  the  bosom  of  man,  not  only  corrects 
evil  and  wrong,  in  their  myriad  forms,  but  prevents  innume- 
rable examples  of  them,  which,  but  for  our  retributive  emo- 
tions, would  every  day  occur,  transforming  earth  into  hell. 
Without  it,  individuals  and  society  could  have  no  protection ; 
and  the  demon  of  aggression  would  be  let  loose,  to  deface  the 
fairest  forms  of  social  life.  Of  what  avail  would  be  means 
and  resources,  without  the  alert  and  ready  vigor  furnished  by 
anger  and  resentments  for  their  use  ?  Who  would  dread,  even 
a  thunderbolt,  in  the  hands  of  a  coward,  without  nerve  or  arm 
to  launch  it  ?  It  is  in  these  emotions  then,  we  are  to  look  for 
the  strong  protection  of  virtue  and  right.  It  is  in  this  way, 
it  often  happens  that  the  wrath  of  a  single  individual,  by 
arousing  and  interesting  that  of  a  whole  community  or  nation,' 
m  view  of  some  flagrant  outrages,  becomes  more  terrible  than 
the  cool  omnipotence  of  a  thousand  arms.  The  anger  thus 
excited  in  others,  by  the  injury  sustained  by  one,  is  more 
properly  styled  indignation  ;  and  is,  in  part,  sympathetic  in 
its  character. 

Anger,  like  all  our  passions  and  emotions,  becomes  evil, 
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when  abused  or  misdirected.  It  may  })c  svuM<  ii  and  unrcflcci- 
ing,  for  example.  It  may  he  exressive,  in  its  extent  and 
intensity.  It  maybe  blind  and  vinknt,  and  thus  fail  lu  df^toct 
the  real  ofiFender.  It  may  continue  to(.)  l"ii^,  and  thus,  antrer 
degenerates  into  ma/icr.  IIcticc,  the  pas^innntr,  the  fretful, 
the  peevish,  and  darkly  malignant,  found  in  almost  every 
social  scene.  How  to  correct  tlu-sc  evils,  is  well  knMwn  to 
every  one  of  you.  When  you  are  injured,  then  say  with  the 
French  moralist,  ^'This  man,  in  injuring  me,  is  unjust — I 
will  not  be  so,  by  injuring  him  in  return;  he,  thrrdnrr.  will 
be  weaker  than  I,  for  he  has  been  guilty  of  criine. — I  have 
not;  and  thus,  I  am  already  ((vrinjr<f."  And  we  mi:!V  r-lv 
upon  it,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  tins  magnanimity,  the 
more  effectually  shall  we  secure  our  own  happiness  fn.tm  in- 
quietude, as-  well  as  contribute  to  the  peace  and  enjojrment 
of  those  about  us. 
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LECTURE  XXIV 

GRATITUDE,   REGRET,    GLADNESS,   REMORSE,    AND  SELF- 
APPROBATION. 

Gratitude  is  a  delightful  emotion  of  love,  to  one  wlio  lias 
conferred  kindness  upon  us ;  and  the  feeling  itself  is  no  small 
part  of  the  benefit  conferred.  Gratitude  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
amiable  of  all  our  emotions ;  and  if  we  owed  Heaven  no  other 
obligaticn,  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  Creator  for  making 
tke  emotion  of  gratitude  so  delightful.  Cicero  says  of  grati- 
tude, that  "it  is  a  branch  of  natural  justice;"  and  such  it 
unquestionably  is.  It  is  a  vividly  pleasurable  emotion  of 
affectionate  regard,  arising  from  the  contemplation  of  kindness 
shown  us;  whether  by  benefits  conferred,  or  good-will  cher- 
ished. Any  affectionate  interest  in  our  welfare  awakens  the 
emotion ;  and  deserves  the  return  it  thus  receives.  The  vivid 
charm  of  this  generous  emotion,  spreads  itself  over  all  the 
modifications  of  our  regard  and  love,  and  diffuses  additional 
delight  in  all  the  varieties  of  social  intercourse.  We  need 
scarcely  add,  that  as  an  element  of  Christian  devotion,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  subKme  and  disinterested  of  which  our  nature 
IS  susceptible;  and  that  it  distinguishes,  in  a  preeminent 
manner,  the  worship  and  happiness  of  the  heavenly  hosts. 

regret  and  gladness. 

Regret  differs  from  melancholy,  in  that  it  always  has  an 
object.  We  know  wliat  we  regret;  and  in  like  manner,  glad- 
ness differs  from  cheerfulness.    When  glad,  we  usually  know 
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what  has  gladdened  us;  whereas,  we  are  often  melancholj 
and  cheerful  without  k^nowing  why. 

The  emotions  of  regret  and  gladness  appear  to  call  iox 
division,  in  order  to  be  properly  understood.  Id  the  retro- 
spect  of  the  past,  we  feel  regret  or  gladness,  arising  from 
occurrences  of  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  oorselvM  or 
others,  without  involving  either  virtue  or  moral  blame.  And 
secondly,  these  emotions  are  often  vividly  felt  where  both  are 
involved;  and  hence,  an  important  distinction.  Regret,  in 
our  judgment,  appears  to  be  little  more  than  melaocholy, 
combined  with  the  conception  of  its  cause ;  as,  gladneis  seems 
to  be  cheerfulness  connected  with  the  contemplation  of  what- 
ever has  excited  it.  And  whether  we  view  man  as  an  isolated 
intelligence,  or  take  into  the  account  his  social  and  sympa- 
thetic nature,  these  emotions  invariably  diversify  his  lot,  and 
constitute,  in  part,  the  prevailing  lights  and  shadows  of  hnmiD 
life — the  sunshine  or  shade  alternately  gilding  or  glooming 
his  scene  of  earthly  trial ! 

REMORSE  AND  SELF-APPROBATION. 

Whenever  we  render  ourselves  unworthy  the  esteem  of 
man,  or  the  approval  of  Heaven,  we  are  so  constituted, 
morally,  that  the  most  fearful  moral  regret  arises  :  and  this 
vivid  feeling  of  self-condemnation  we  denominate  remtme. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  we  so  act,  as  to  be  con- 
scious that,  but  for  ourselves,  there  would  be  at  least  a  fraction 
less  virtue  and  happiness  in  the  world — when  we  know  our 
lives  and  exertions  increase  the  amount  of  both,  we  are 
sustained  by  the  most  cheering  and  delightful  of  all  con?io- 
tions — that  of  knowing  we  do  not  live  unworthy  the  Doticc 
and  regard  of  the  Creator ;  and  may  challenge  the  good-will 
and  confidence  of  our  kind.  Such  is  the  accorded  delight  of 
a  good  conscience,  that  the  desire  of  it  is  universal ;  nor  is  it 
the  less  sincerely,  because  hopelessly  coveted  by  the  ricim^ 
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And  we  may  add,  such  is  the  covetable  character  —  the 
infinitely  desirable  nature  of  this  treasure,  that  could  it,  like 
many  other  commodities,  be  invaded  and  usurped,  it  would  be 
plundered  and  secured,  not  only  by  the  thief  and  the  robber, 
but  even  the  frivolous  aspirant  after  trifles,  and  trappings,  and 
courtly  distinctions,  would  seek  its  attainment,  so  soon  as  he 
could  school  olf  his  devotion  from  the  ribbon  and  the  button, 
the  wand  and  the  garter,  by  which  his  ambition  must,  it 
would  seem,  for  a  time,  be  limited. 

This  treasure,  however,  is  safe  from  fraud  and  violence.  It 
is  a  virtuous  satisfaction,  that  can  only  be  bought  by  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue;  or,  sold  by  the  commission  of  crime.  But 
how  true,  as  Cicero  says,  that  "  guilt  requires  neither  torches 
nor  furies  in  order  to  its  torture."  All  punishment  is  not 
reserved  for  the  future.  It  may  require  the  years  of  earth  to 
consummate  the  atrocities  of  a  life  of  vice  and  villany  3  or  the 
useless  indulgence  and  criminal  inaction,  which  are  too  often 
the  chosen  lot  of  man;  but  the  present  is  sadly,  keenly 
imbittered  by  remorse.  And  what  thousands  take  to  be  a  life 
of  pleasure,  is  divided  between  efforts  to  make  it  such,  and 
those  hours  of  guilty  retrospection,  when  the  unwelcome 
future  darkens  upon  the  gloomy  gaze  of  the  vicious  and  the 
wretched.  And  it  is  one  of  the  most  fearful  lessons  of 
remorse,  that  the  less  of  it  felt  by  the  criminal  here,  the  more 
tremendously  will  it  aggravate  the  ultimate  amount  hereafter. 
With  these  remarks  upon  the  retrospective  emotions  relating 
to  others  and  ourselves,  we  shall  proceed  to  examine  the 
prospective,  with  which  we  shall  finish  our  first  and  most 
difl6cult  course  in  "  Mental  Science." 
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LECTURE  XXV. 

PROSPECTIVE  EMOTIONS. — DESIRES  AND  FEARS. 

This  class  of  emotions  compretends  all  our  dmres  and 
fears,  of  whatever  kind.  Our  desires,  looking  forward  t" 
what  is  good  and  pleasant,  or  fixing  upon  the  prospect  of 
being  relieved  from  what  is  evil  and  disagreeable.  Our  Aar.*, 
in  like  manner,  dreading  the  evil  and  disagreeable,  and  appre- 
hending the  loss  of  what  is  pleasant  and  beneficial. 

Objects  externally  the  same,  but  philosophically  different, 
in  their  bearings  upon  our  hopes  and  fears,  may  give  place  to 
both  these  emotions ;  as,  for  example,  we  may  desire  a  p-^t 
of  honor,  and  we  may  fear  we  shall  not  obtain  it; — the 
external  object  is  the  same,  producing  the  emotions  of  hope 
and  fear,  but  the  philosophic  causes  of  desire  and  fear  are 
very  diflFerent. 

Success  is  the  proper  object  of  desire,  but  failure  that  of 
fear;  and  hence,  a  material  difference.  Fear  implies  an 
emotion  of  pain ;  also,  the  conception  of  an  object  which  wo 
apprehend  will  be  injurious  to  us,  together  with  the  vivi.l 
desire  of  avoiding  such  object,  or,  at  least,  its  dreaded, 
injurious  effects.  It  involves  two  essential  elements — the 
apprehension  of  evil,  and  the  wish  or  desire  to  avoid  it,  or 
turn  it  away. 

Desire  seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  definition.  It  is,  how- 
ever, always  consequent  upon  the  conception  of  sooiething  as 
its  object,  and  is  invariably  preceded  by  an  emotion,  however 
indefinite,  of  pleasure  or  pain.    These  appear  to  be  its  di*- 
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tinctive  elements;  so  far  as  the  feeling  admits  of  analysis. 
It  implies  the  absence  of  an  object  loved  or  prized;  and 
regret  on  account  of  such  absence,  created  by  an  idea  of  the 
delight  which  would  result  from  the  possession  of  it. 

We  frequently  have  an  original  susceptibility  of  the  emotions 
of  desire  and  fear;  and  as  it  regards  our  desires,  we  may 
remark,  they  are  variously  graduated  and  modified,  by  the 
great  diversity  of  objects  to  which  they  relate,  as  well  as"  the 
peculiar  circumstances  under  which  they  arise.  Hence,  our 
wishes,  liopes,  expectations,  and  confidence.  It  must  be  con- 
ceded, that  relatively  to  the  mind,  the  conceived  desirableness 
of  an  object,  is  that  which  awakens  desire,  nor  does  it  appear 
to  us  necessary,  that  this  desirableness  should  be  synonymous 
with  what  is  essentially  good ;  it  is  sufficient,  that  the  mind 
craves  and  asks  for  it,  as  something  that  will  minister  to  its 
gratification  and  enjoyment.  The  mind  may  only  pronounce 
it  good,  because  under  all  the  circumstances,  its  possession  is 
preferred  to  the  want  of  it.  We  are  prone  to  wish  that,  and 
often  do  desire  it,  which,  in  the  attainment,  will  afford 
satisfaction;  and  this  doubtless,  too  frequently,  without  any 
moral  calculation,  and  when  the  object  desired  has  not  been 
duly  measured  and  approved  by  conscience,  as  really,  and 
essentially  good.  What  we  style  desirableness  in  objects, 
therefore,  is  nothing  more  than  the  tendency  of  such  objects, 
as  conceived  by  us,  to  be  followed  by  some  particular  feeling 
of  satisfaction  and  enjoyment. 

It  has  already  been  suggested,  that  the  same  objects,  seen 
in  diff"erent  aspects  and  relations,  may  excite  both  our  hopes 
and  fears ;  for  hope  is  nothing  but  a  modification  of  desire, 
combined  with  a  certain  degree  of  probability,  as  to  the  attain- 
ment of  its  object.  Every  thing  not  essentially  indifferent  to 
us,  may  excite  both  hope  and  fear.  We  may  desire  the  ob- 
ject, and  yet,  fear  defeat  as  to  its  possession;  and  this,  because 
of  the  contrast  of  circumstances  and  relations,  in  which  the 
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object  is  viewed,  n  lativcly  to  ourselvo>  ;  thus,  fjivinii  rise  to 
the  (jpponitc  emotions  of  ih  i^ire  and  fuar.  Our  li  urs,  ih>  r-  - 
fore,  cannot  be  more  udvimtam'ovisly  contemplated,  thau  in 
close  a lutli/tical  connection  with  our  ilosires. 

It  strikes  us  as  correct,  that  the  conception  of  sumctliin;,'  de- 
sirable in  an  object,  must  precede,  by  philosnphieal  rKcc-sitv, 
the  emotion  of  desire.    And  this  is  as  t  xplieitly  >tatcJ  }■•,■ 
Dr.  Brown,  as  by  Mr.  Payne ;  and  it  occurs  U\  us.  ihc  laUi-r 
has  attempted  to  get  up  a  (liUVreiici',  ^Yhere  iioiio  of  aiiv  im- 
portance exists.    Dr.  Brown  states  cxjircssly,  that  what  crtatv.- 
desire,  is  the  conceived  (hsirahh  nesn  of  the  object,  as  n-'jani* 
ourselves,  and  its  possession.    And  what  more,  we  ask,  docs 
Mr.  Payne  contend  for?    I'rcciscly  nothing:,  so  that  in  opt- 
ing Dr.  Brown,  he  beats  the  air.    There  may  be  some  ambi- 
guity of  expression  in  Dr.  Brown,  as  there  certainly  is  in  I>r. 
Price;  but,  we  believe,  their  meaning  to  be  -ub-tauiLil'.y 
correct.    Mr.  Payne  even  quoted  Dr.  Brown,  a^s  sayiiiL',  that 
"to  (Jesi)'c,  it  is  essential  that  the  ohjcct  appear  to  us  ^.»j>\." 
Here  then  the  conception  of  goodness  in  the  object,  necessarily 
precedes  desire.    Indeed,  Dr.  Brown  elaborates  the  position 
throughout  an  entire  lecture,  and  3Ir.  Payne  niu-t  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  niisundcrstandiii^-  him.    Dr.  llrnwn  alTir;i;» 
ex))ressly,  and  wc  agree  with  him,  that  in  all  our  desires,  the 
atti'aclion  of  the  o])joct  (diosoii,  is  its  conceived,  immediate 
</('si)-if/j/('/iess ;  and  the  instant  desire  of  ]>osse.-sic)n.  is  repre- 
sented as  the  eonseqiK'nee,  diricthj,  of  this  conception.  Mr. 
i'ayne  lias,  therefore,  throughout  ten  or  twelve  pnir-s  of  our 
lesson,  inetaj)hysieated   this  matter  to  very  little  jairp">e. 
These  remarks  on  our  desires  and  fears,  have  p.  rhap.s  illus- 
trated both  subjects — both  these  sets  of  emotions  sufficiently: 
and  the  diseussion  relating  to  the  iciU  is  deemed  of  suffici<  at 
importance  to  form  a  separate  lesson;  it  will,  at  Ica^t,  nxjuire 
more  time  than  we  can  devote  to  it  at  ju'eseiit. 
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LECTURE  XXVI. 

THE  WILL. 

Few  subjects  in  the  philosophy  of  mind  and  morals,  are 
of  more  importance  than  the  one  now  under  notice,  respecting 
the  will,  or  the  power  of  volition.    And  we  are  quite  certain, 
it  has  not  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  in  our  present 
lesson;  nor  are  we  prepared  to  dispose  of  the  question,  with 
the  haste  and  confidence  evinced  by  iMr.  Payne.    We  think 
it  likely,  that  the  great  masters  in  this  department  of  study, 
Locke,  Reid  and  Stewart,  have  erred  in  their  views  on  this 
subject ;  but  we  think  it  equally  certain,  that  Dr.  Brown  and 
Mr.  Payne  have  erred,  in  refusing  to  consider  the  question  at 
all ;  except  briefly  to  assume  that  desire  and  will  are  identi- 
cal.  It  is  probable  we  shall  find  the  truth,  about  equidistant 
between  the  antipodal  extremes  of  these  dissentient  philoso- 
phers.   It  is  not  perhaps  so  purely  an  intellectual  act,  as 
supposed  by  the  former,  nor  yet  so  exclusively  a  mere  emotion, 
as  insisted  upon  by  the  latter;  and  hence,  neither  can  be 
relied  upon  as  entirely  correct.    Each  party,  in  this  contro- 
versy, has  disclosed  a  part  of  the  truth ;  but  neither  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  presenting  the  whole.    It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  that  we  examine  and  decide  for  ourselves ;  so  far  as 
we  feel  at  liberty  to  decide  upon  a  question,  so  variously  set- 
tled by  the  wise  and  good  of  all  ages,  who  have  engaged  in 
the  inquiry,  and  favored  us  with  their  opinions. 

We  find  ourselves  compelled,  after  paying  all  the  attention 
to  this  subject  we  have  been  able  to  render,  to  rank  the  power 
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of  clioii-r  ituiuiii:;  the  orii:iii:il.  and  mu.-t.  important  nf  our  iu- 
tcllcctual   and   niorid   Buscfiitibilitii's.     It'  i-  are 

disposed  to  s])i'ak  of  this  oritiinal  puwrr,  as  &  i/ni>  mf  .fusi  fjiu. 
hi/i/i/,  we  havi!  no  olijc<'tii tn ;  for  this,  at  hi.-t,  i>  th»,-  i-dIv 
kind  of  susceptibility  beloniiinir  to  the  mind,  which  i.i  an  ab- 
solute unity,  cxeitiiiir  general  power;  and  when  we  .'•peuk  of 
different  susceptibilities,  the  nuinn  ical  divt  r.-ity  is  in  lan'jwijr 
only;  and  our  strict  philosophical  nn  aninj^  i.-.  that  the  miud 
exerts  and  develops  itself  in  infinitely  various  wa'v- 

I  would  define  the  loill  to  be  the  int,  IhrUml  pov.  r  of  ex- 
ercising choice.  JJrsire  is  not  power,  but  a  mere  exercise  ■ :" 
it;  and  hence,  it  does  not  oi  inr  to  us,  that  rrill  and  <l'.<ire  are 
identical.  It  may  be  said,  perliap^.  that  the  desires  and  vuli- 
tioDS  of  mind,  are  aomcichat  identical ;  but  volid'ons  are  > 
specific  acts  of  the  mind,  in  exerting  the  ]i  r  of  c/i'-uv. 
They  are,  in  part,  the  effects  of  this  power,  and  not  the  potr^r 
itself.  And  as  it  regards  the  identity  of  ilesirc  and  t'Aiti->n, 
we  might,  perhaps,  with  equal  propriety,  say,  that  vuiiti'.'ii  i-; 
synonymous  with  judgment,  purpose,  and  re<ulve  ;  for  desire 
seems  to  resemble  vol i( ion  less  than  either.  It  will  not  do  t  . 
say,  that  the  susceptibility  of  desire  and  volition,  is  the  saine; 
for  this  is  only  saying,  that  the  mind  is  capable  of  the  one  and 
the  other.  ^Vc  assume  that  rolitinn  is  an  act  of  the  mind, 
specifically  different  from  desire,  \ie\V(  d  as  an  act.  IV-ir'-, 
we  admit,  is  an  element  of  every  act  or  feeling  of  volition; 
yet,  volition  implies  something  m()re :  de-^ire  is  not  volition, 
iinl(\ss  accompanied  with  resolve  ;  and  this  implio?,  thirilly.  a 
cotivieiion  or  persuasion,  that  the  end  pnip  '-  ^d  i^  j  racticahlo, 
and  that  the  object  of  volition,  may  be  aecomjilished. 

Again,  the  power  of  elioice,  sujiposcs  (he  mind  to  h  '  'h-cu- 
pied  (ihouf  more  objects  than  one,  and  be  tween  wlii'  h  the 
mind  is  busied  in  si/rrfi)i>/;  and  an  :u-i  of  volition,  is  the 
selection  of  njir,  in  preference  (o  the  of/irr,  or  the  n.*'.  if  more 
than  two  are  i)resent  to  the  mind.    Xuw,  desire,  we  conceite. 
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sensation  is  unavoidable,  so  all  our  desires  and  volitions  are 
equally  so.  We  will  not  say  of  this,  what  Mr.  Payne  intends 
for  Dr.  Eeid — Credit  Judaeus  Apella  !  for  it  might  be  told 
to  a  Jew,  without  his  believing  one  word  of  it;  but  we  will 
say,  that  in  our  judgment,  it  is  a  beggarly  species  of  philoso- 
phizing. Mr.  Payne  admits,  in  so  many  words,  that  our 
desires  and  volitions  are  modified,  as  good  and  bad,  by  the 
moral  condition  of  the  individual.  And  is  not  man,  we  ask, 
to  be  held  accountable  for  the  vice  or  virtue  of  his  character? 

If  man  do  not  possess  the  power  of  choice  and  self-deter- 
mination, with  regard  to  his  actions,  then,  the  voluntariness — 
the  spontaneity  of  human  actions  is  at  an  end ;  and  with  it 
ends  our  accountableness ;  and  virtue  and  vice,  so  called,  are 
as  indifferent,  viewed  as  moral  developments,  as  would  be  the 
action  of  smelling  Mr.  Payne's  favorite  rose.  In  all  this,  we 
are  obliged  to  think  Mr.  Payne  sadly  at  fault.  Granting  that 
our  volitions  arise  from  the  moral  influence  of  motives,  in  the 
light  of  antecedence  and  sequence,  or  cause  and  effect;  yet, 
it  is  evidently  so  as  not  to  lay  any  constraint  upon  moral 
liberty.  Wherein  do  these  very  motives  arise?  They  are  not 
foreign  to  the  mind.  The  mind  alone  can  furnish  them;  and 
they  are  as  strictly  a  part  of  our  mental  furniture,  as  the 
volitions  themselves.  And  can  one  part  of  our  mental  states 
or  emotions,  enslave  the  rest?  Can  the  mind  in  one  state, 
deprive  itself  of  liberty  in  another  ?  Motives  may  be  external, 
as  to  the  occasion  of  their  suggestion;  but,  after  all,  a  motive 
is  the  mvnd  in  a  particular  state.  There  are — there  can  l'-, 
then,  no  motives,  but  the  natural  impulses  of  our  own  intel- 
lectual economy;  and  it  is  the  mind  itself  that  gives  impulse 
and  effectiveness  to  all  our  motives.  Thus,  the  mind  furnishes 
the  motive — volition  is  coincident  with  the  motive;  and  hence, 
the  will  is  the  final  judgment  of  the  mind,  in  view  of  its  own 
arguments  and  reasoning,  on  any  given  topic  connected  with 
immediate  action.    It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  power  of 
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choice— the  self-determining  independence  of  the  mind— is 
not  affected  by  the  continuous  succession  of  motive,  volition, 
and  action. 

The  view  of  the  subject  we  have  taken,  is  a  very  limited 
one;  and  some  additional  thoughts  may  vary  the  general  aspect 
of  the  question,  so  as  to  throw  some  further  light  upon  it. 
Tolition  appears  to  be,  an  ultimate  determination  of  the  mind, 
resulting,  not  so  directly  perhaps,  from  its  previous  desires 
and  affections,  as  from  a  kind  of  intuitive  survey  of  the  previ- 
ous acts  of  consciousness,  by  which  it  has  been  occupied.  It 
is  a  kind  of  summing  up,  however  promptly,  and  a  prepara- 
tion for  action, — rapid  and  decisive,  it  may  be,  as  any  the 
veriest  act  of  intuition.  It  holds  generally,  however,  that  to 
will,  implies  dehberation — an  examination  of  the  mental  pre- 
mises, beyond  any  thing  implied  in  simple  desire.  A  certain 
desire  or  affection  is  felt ;  and  we  then  ask  ourselves,  whether 
the  desire  shall  be  gratified  ?  Whether  the  affection  shall  be 
exercised  or  indulged  ?  Reasons,  perhaps,  present  themselves 
for  and  against  the  gratification.  These  are  weighed  by  the 
mind,  and  there  is,  usually,  the  superinduction  of  a  new  class 
of  moral  agents,  called  motives  or  principles  of  action,  of 
which  mind  is  the  only  seat,  as  well  as  the  sole  judge ;  and 
its  decision  thus  made  up,  in  every  instance,  is  an  act  of  voli- 
tion. And  this  power  of  self-determination,  of  which  all  are 
conscious,  we  denominate  the  will. 

A  single  view  of  this  subject  will,  it  occurs  to  us,  place  it 
in  a  clear  and  irresistible  light.  We  resolve  upon  a  given 
course  of  action  for  years,  say  for  life,  but  if  the  will  be 
nothing  more  than  our  fluctuating  desires  and  affections,  and 
man^  the  perpetual  slave  of  their  ever-shifting,  never-settled 
caprice,  it  is  folly  to  dream  of  continuity  of  uniform  action  ; 
for  if  man  be  incapable  of  self-determination,  from  time  to 
time,  he  must,  inevitably,  be  led  in  a  thousand  directions,  by 
the  ever-variable,  and  aimless  impulses  and  affections  of  which 
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implies  no  sucli  process;  and  hence,  we  think  it  farfetched,  if 
not  absurd,  to  contend  for  the  philosophical  identity  of  wiU 
and  desire.  If  we  must  concede  essential  sameness  in  the 
case  of  desire  and  will,  on  the  score  of  original  power— and 
to  this,  we  do  not  object,  the  same  is  true  as  to  judgment  and 
determination ;  and  nothing  appears  to  be  gained  by  assump- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  or  lost  by  concession  on  the  other. 
While,  to  us,  it  is  entirely  clear,  that,  as  intellectual  states  or 
emotions,  they  differ  sufficiently  in  their  developments,  to  be 
intelligibly  distinguished,  the  one  from  the  other. 

The  verb  to  will,  certainly  means  something  different  from — 
more  than  the  verb  to  desire.  We  will  not  say,  that  will  and 
desire  are  ever  directly  opposed  to  each  other ;  but  that  they 
often  coexist  in  the  mind ;  and  are  relatively  opposed  to  each 
other,  admits,  we  think,  of  very  little  doubt.  May  not  man, 
for  example,  desire  to  act,  when  he  cannot  loill  to  do  so,  for 
want  of  power  ?  A  man  remote  from  home,  may  sigh  for  its 
comforts,  and  intensely  desire  ability  to  fly  to  the  bosom  of 
his  family;  but  he  cannot  fly,  and  he  wills  to  icalk  there. 
The  crew  of  a  vessel,  on  first  heaving  in  sight  of  the  lofty 
peak  of  Chimborazo,  might,  with  one  consent,  desire  to  sail 
to  it,  and  on  the  spot  examine  its  majestic  proportions,  but 
resolving  on  such  a  sight,  they  loill  to  cUmh  its  rugged  and 
dangerous  steeps. 

The  differential  shades,  therefore,  are  very  material,  when 
we  minutely  examine  the  nature  of  will  and  desire.  Mr. 
Payne  is  so  obscure — so  provokin'gly  unintelligible — as  to  the 
effect  of  his  doctrines  upon  the  free  agency  of  man,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  learn  what  he  thought  on  the  subject;  or  whether 
he  ever  thought  any  thing.  If  we  understand  Mr.  Payne's 
language,  he  intends  to  convey  the  idea,  that  man  is  not  ac- 
countable for  any  of  his  desires  or  volitions,  any  more  than 
he  is  responsible  for  his  sensations;  and  here,  for  the  hundred 
and  first  time,  Mr.  Payne  gives  "a  rose  to  smell,"  and,  as  the 
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he  is,  frolu  lucfsvit iTcature,  owing  to  tliu  unalterable 
condition  of  humiuiity.  It'  this  be  so,  man  is  the  viclim  of 
})iTi'>r(h'i\'(l,  or  I'ortuitims  results — the  mere  jJaythiiii:  of 
destiny  J  und  to  tri/f,  is  merely  to  wait  and  sec  vrhat  will  luuv.' 
us  next,  and  in  xrlutt  (/irrrfimi.  'I'm  rcolve  on  virtuuu-t  e-r 
against  vicious  action,  is  perl'eetly  t'atunus,  and  v,e  can  never 
know,  until  they  transpire,  what  desires  and  affections  niav 
arise,  to  lead  us  captive,  and  make  us  act  in  eontruventi-.n  of 
our  original  purposes.  I  have  no  rational  evidence,  assmnii^ 
the  continuance  of  life  and  health,  that  I  >hall  conclude  the 
present  lecture;  and  have  no  reason  to  think  ynu  will  keep 
your  seats  until  it  is  linished.  All  is  as  unsettled,  as  the 
sensitive  impulses,  and  the  concej)tual  ephemera  tif  life.  In 
order  to  moral  action,  therel'ore,  and  moral  respiin>ihility.  man 
must  possess,  in  the  only  intelligilile  sense  of  the  terms,  the 
power  of  ultimate  choice  and  seli'-determinatiuu. 
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den  us,  or  denied  to  our  pursuit.  "  Pleasure,"  thus  under- 
stood, "  is  naught  but  virtue's  gayer  name."  To  be  gloomy, 
morose,  and  discontented,  is  no  part  of  the  duty  we  owe 
Heaven;  and  no  evidence  of  qualification  for  its  enjoyment. 
Not  to  relish  and  enjoy  the  thousand  sources  and  forms  of 
innocent  pleasure  about  us,  is  ingratitude  to  Him  who  gave 
them,  and  rebellion  offered  to  the  benevolence  which  prompted 
their  provision.  The  desire  of  action,  is  equally  remarkable 
in  our  mental  constitution.  Man  was  obviously  formed  for 
action ;  and  without  it,  is  miserable.  Owing  to  this  love  of 
action,  occupation  renders  man  comparatively  happy.  "Without 
action,  he  can  enjoy,  at  best,  but  a  languishing  kind  of  felicity. 
He  soon  becomes  weary  of  indolent  luxury,  and  tires  amid 
the  most  magnificent  ease.  Occupation  calls  oflF  his  attention 
from  a  thousand  inquietudes,  and  vexatious  cares,  which, 
otherwise,  would  engross  him  to  despondency,  and  prevent  his 
contributing  his  allotted  share,  either  in  promoting  his  own 
happiness,  or  that  of  others.  As  action,  therefore,  is  essential 
to  the  contentment  of  our  being,  the  desire  of  it  is  a  beneficent 
provision. 


THE    LOVE    OF  SOCIETY. 

The  love  of  society  is  equally  prevalent  in  the  nature  of 
man.  Formed  for  this  purpose,  and  designed  by  Heaven  to 
live  in  society,  man  is  attached  to  society,  not  barely  by  his 
wants,  and  kindred  ties  of  dependence,  but  by  his  natural, 
social  instincts  and  desires.  His  love  of  society  is  not  the 
result  of  calculation ; — is  not  created  by  a  conviction  of  con- 
venience and  interest,  but  arises  out  of  his  mental  and  moral 
constitution,  as  a  social  being — a  member  of  the  great  family 
of  man.  The  principle  of  social  union  exists,  not  cold  and 
powerless,  but  strong  and  vivid,  in  every  bosom ;  and  all  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  are  monstrous  and  unnatural.    Man  is 
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the  offspring  of  social  ties;  and  had  he  been  created  without 
kindred  sympathies,  this  single  circumstance  would  have  been 
proof  that  Heaven  had  not  made  him  in  mercy,  and  did  not 
intend  his  happiness.  Man,  therefore,  instinctively  sighs  for 
communion  with  man;  and  to  this,  he  is  predetermined  by 
the  constitution  of  his  nature.  No  probation  of  involuntary, 
or  chosen  solitude,  can  deprive  him  of  his  social  predilections, 
and  however  high  he  may  rise  in  virtue,  or  however  low  he 
may  sink  in  crime,  virtue  still  loves  to  consort  with  virtue, 
and  crime  to  congregate  with  crime. 

THE   DESIRE   OF  KNOWLEDGE. 

The  desire  of  knowledge  is  equally  natural  and  predominant. 
We  were  created  to  know.    Without  knowledge,  we  could  not 
exist.  Nature  has  given  us  a  desire  of  knowledge,  that  nothing 
can  abate  or  destroy.    We  are  so  constituted,  that  knowledge 
is  not  only  necessary,  but  delightful ;  it  is  not  less  essential 
to  our  pleasure,  than  to  our  being — and  this  irrepressible  desire 
for  knowledge,  is  without  limit.    It  extends  to  all  that  may 
he  known,  and  not  only  embraces  the  facts  and  verities  of 
universal  nature,  but  goes  beyond  in  search  of  all  the  fictions 
and  possibilities  of  fancy  and  imagination.     And  thus,  in 
conforming  to  the  benevolent  designs  of  our  creation,  we  gratify 
one  of  the  strongest,  and  most  salutary  passions  of  our  nature. 
And  how  vast  are  the  stores  of  useful  knowledge,  acquired 
from  the  impulse  of  this  desire  !    We  are  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering the  great  common  mass  of  mankind  as  extremely 
ignorant;  and  yet,  what  a  comprehensive  stock  of  valuable 
truths  and  productive  information,  is  found  with  these  classes. 
Rousseau  proposes  dividing  the  great  aggregate  of  human 
sciences,  into  two  portions — the  one  confined  to  the  wise  and 
learned ; — the  other,  such  as  is  common  to  the  undistinguished 
crowd ;  and  we  utter  no  paradox,  when  with  him,  we  agree, 
that  the  former  bears  no  comparison  to  the  latter. 
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LECTURE  XXVII. 

PARTICUULR  DESIRZS. 

Among  the  diflferent  modes  of  out  prospective  emotions,  vce 
may  rank  the  love  or  desire  of  existence  in  ^rp^rti  iVy,  without 
any  reference  whatever,  to  the  hopes  or  expectations  of  our 
being.    This  desire  is  natural,  and  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, universal.    We  consider  existence,  in  itself,  a  blessing ; 
and  cling  to  it  accordingly.    But  we  cherish  it  with  a  much 
more  vigorous  pertinacity,  in  connection  with  the  delightful 
illusion  of  hope  and  anticipations,  gilding  as  they  do,  the  lim- 
ited futurity,  which  even  the  uncertainty  of  life,  allows  us  to 
look  forward  to.    The  very  precariousness  of  life,  seems  to 
attach  us  to  existence,  and  the  danger  of  its  loss,  becomes  a  tie 
of  endearment.    This  love  of  life  evidently  answers  many 
valuable  purposes,  connected  with  our  physical  and  moral  con- 
stitution— the  enjoyments  of  this  life,  and  the  hopes  of  a 
better.  This  love  of  existence,  so  far  from  being  unworthy  and 
reprehensible,  is  highly  commendable ;  except,  when  it  degen- 
erates into,  or  springs  from  a  cowardly  fear  of  its  loss,  in 
instances,  and  under  circumstances^  when  virtue  requires  the 
sacrifice.    In  all  such  cases,  the  truly  good  and  noble,  will 
part  with  a  life  they  never  ceased  to  love,  with  a  firmness  and 
resignation,  becoming  their  principles  and  their  destiny. 

THE   LOVE   OF  PLEASURE. 

As  it  regards  the  love  of  pleasure,  we  would  remark,  that 
no  pleasure,  not  inconsistent  with  moral  excellence,  is  forbid- 
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LOVE   OP  POWER. 

Nature  seems  to  have  invested  the  bosom  of  every  hamao 
being  with  the  love  of  power  ;  and  while  the  desire  of  superi- 
ority is  restricted,  in  its  aspirings,  to  virtue  and  right,  this 
ambition,  by  which  we  are  all  visited,  is  far  from  being  hortfol 
or  unsalutary.  The  developments  of  this  emotion  or  passioDi 
belong  to  every  part  of  our  history,  from  childhood  to  age  and 
decrepitude.  We  are  naturally  fond  of  influence,  and  of 
attracting  others  within  its  circle.  And  this  desire  is  equally 
incidental  to  every  condition  of  life;  and  Is  found  alike, 
originally,  in  the  abject  slave,  and  the  triumphant  subjugator 
of  nations. 

Upon  the  abuse  of  power,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell.  Our 
only  concern  is,  with  the  desire  of  it,  as  a  part  of  our  mental 
physiology.  And  its  existence,  as  assumed,  can  be  doubted 
by  no  one.  It  is  found  in  the  contests  of  the  stripling,  the 
boxer,  the  pugilist,  the  sportsman,  the  ^mester,  and  in  the 
graver  struggles  of  the  statesman,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
hero.  And  the  Divine  wisdom  is  vindicated,  in  the  gift  of 
this  constitutional  desire,  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of  good 
it  secures,  and  the  sum  of  delightful  enjoyment  it  actoaUj 
confers. 

LOVE   OF  ESTEEM. 

We  are  so  constituted,  that  the  esteem  of  others,  and  espe- 
cially, those  we  love,  and  in  whom  we  confide,  b  greatly  neces- 
sary to  our  happiness.  And  .hence,  the  implanted  desire  of 
such  esteem  has  become,  with  us  all,  a  kind  of  moral  nece*- 
sity — a  want  of  the  heart; — and  were  it  impossible  to  be 
gratified,  in  this  respect,  nature  would  have  been  cruel,  at 
least,  in  one  of  her  gifts.  It  is  the  never-failing  reaction  of 
kindness  on  kindness,  that  transforms  ordinary  reipcct  into 
regard,  and  warm  esteem  into  the  ffhw  of  affectionate  devo* 
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tion  Such  is  our  mental,  and  moral  structure,  that  we 
instinctively,  and  impulsively  cherish  the  welfare  of  those  who 
command  our  esteem;  and  their  misfortunes  and  sorrows  are, 
in  some  sense,  made  our  own.  But  if  conscious,  under  such 
circumstances,  of  no  reciprocity  of  endearing  regard,  how  much 
less  valuable  would  be  the  boon  of  life  !  How  suddenly  and 
certainly  would  it  transform  our  social  existence  into  a  scene 
of  the  most  desolate  loneliness  !  The  desire,  therefore,  which 
leads  to  the  estimate  we  place  upon  the  affection  of  others,  was 
given  to  us  for  the  most  important  purpose. 

LOVE   OF  GLORY. 

The  desire  of  glory,  distinction,  or  superior  excellence,  of 
whatever  kind,  is  so  nearly  allied  to  some  of  our  desires  already 
noticed,  that  a  very  brief  notice  of  it  here,  will  be  sufficient. 
The  emotion  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  is  strictly,  the 
feeling  of  emulation;  and  may  be  made  subservient  to  the 
most  valuable  purposes,  connected  with  the  duties  and  dignities 
of  life  ]  provided  it  be  not  misunderstood  or  abused.  This 
principle  bears  no  relation  to  envy,  of  which  malevolence  is 
the  most  essential  element.  Both,  to  be  sure,  may  aim  at  the 
same  results,  finally — distinction  and  superiority ;  but  emula- 
tion implies  resort  to  no  unallowable  means,  to  accomplish  its 
ends;  while  envy  seeks  the  injury  of  another,  as  the  means 
of  self-aggrandizement. 

It  differs,  also,  from  jealousy,  which  is  generally  understood, 
as  according,  and  wishing  evil  to  rising  merit,  or  the  promise 
of  future  eminence.  The  desire  of  just, — of  merited  glory, 
is  simply  a  wish  to  excel ;  and  by  this  comparative  excellence, 
to  have  accorded  to  us,  contemporary,  and  posthumous  distinc- 
tion, as  the  benefactors  of  our  kind ;  and  thus,  as  it  were,  to 
disdain  all  locality,  and  live  among  the  families,  and  spread 
out  along  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  worthy  of  the  admira- 
tion and  imitation  of  our  fellows.    So  understood,  and  thus 
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defined,  emulation  Ix  iomc^  an  elTcctive  auxiliary  of  th.'  i  L!,.  -t 
virtue.  After  all — it  is  much  ]»ttt<'r  to  (hs>  rv  distinction, 
without  havinp;  it,  than  tu  have  it,  without  <1.  >.  rvin?  it. 
Seneca  remarks,  with  great  force,  iVtl^,  indeed,  the 

heaviness  of  death,  who  knoicn  too  well  to  all  (h>.  xcorld,  dies 
unknown  to  himself." 
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LECTURE  I. 

MORAL  OBLIGATION. 

Moral  Philosophy  is  the  science  ivhich  teaches  the  nature 
of  moral  obligation ;  and  the  grounds  and  reasons  in  vieio 
of  which  it  is  enforced. 

Without  some  knowledge  of  the  proper  principles  and 
motives  of  action,  we  shall  always  be  liable,  even  with  the 
best  intentions,  to  be  led  astray,  and  adopt  a  course  of  conduct 
injurious  to  ourselves,  and  hurtful  to  others.    The  rules  and 
laws,  comprehensively  considered,  furnished  by  moral  philoso- 
phy for  the  regulation  of  human  conduct,  are,  the  leading 
truths  and  maxims  of  natural  and  revealed  religion ;  techni- 
cally denominated  by  Paley,  but  with  doubtful  accuracy, — 
"the  law  of  honor,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  Scriptures." 
The  latter,  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  is  admitted  in  every  Chris- 
tian country;  and  especially  in  every  literary  institution, 
based  upon  the  interests  of  the  Christian  revelation.  The 
law  of  honor  is  purely  a  conventional  arrangement  between 
man  and  man;  and  must,  therefore,  always  depend  npon 
unknown  contingencies ;  and  hence,  can  never  be  relied  upon 
as  a  rule  of  action,  except  when  accredited  by  other  admitted 
principles  of  conduct.    And  the  law  of  the  land,  is  liable,  in 
many  instances,  to  the  same  objection,  when  its  requirements 
plamly  contravene  the  superior,  paramount  dictates  of  nature 
8*  (177) 
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and  revelation.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  however,  the  obli- 
gations of  civil  law  arc  morally  binding  on  the  subjec  i'*  of 
every  country.    That  the  law  of  honor  is  unworthy  of  confi- 
dence, is  deducedj  irresistibly,  from  the  f:ict,  that  it  gives 
license  and  sanction  to  every  species  of  crime,  even  the  most 
debased,  when  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  few  unimportant 
items  which  constitute  its  form  and  cs>cncc.    The  law  of 
honor  is  the  law  of  a  club;  and  all  crimes  imt  commitift] 
against  this  conventional  knot  of  exclusives,  are  deo!ii*  d  con- 
sistent with  its  code.    This  law,  therefore,  has  no  foundation 
in  nature  or  revelation,  and  the  light  of  the  one,  and  the  d-.-c- 
trines  and  duties  of  the  other,  supersede  it  alt.>Lv  ther. 

The  law  of  every  land  must  necessarily  be  defective, 
because  it  can  only  extend  to  duties  which  may  become  the 
objects  of  compulsion.  All  voluntary  duty  is  beyond  its 
reach,  and  denies  its  cognizance.  And  beside,  there  are  in- 
numerable oflfences  impossible  to  be  anticipated  by  any  civil 
code,  and  that  elude  the  most  diflFuse  of  our  statute-books. 
Hence  it  is,  that  infinite  wisdom,  prompted  by  infinite  good- 
ness, in  the  supply  of  human  want,  has  furnished  us  vrith  a 
summary,  comprehensive  declaration  of  the  Divine  will  as  the 
rule  of  our  conduct. 

Revelation  does  not  propose  the  removal  of  every  doubt, 
the  solution  of  every  difficulty,  and  the  settlement  of  every 
question  of  casuistry,  that  may  arise  in  the  wide  range  of 
morals  and  practice ;  but  it  has  by  general  rules,  comprehen- 
sive maxims,  detailed  facts,  and  apposite  illustrations,  pla«d 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  duty  within  the  reach  of  every 
inquirer;  and  this  knowledge  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  man,  so  far  as  information  is  concerned;  and  his 
character  is  to  receive  its  color  from  his  understandiug-  That 
revelation  does  not  supersede,  or  contravene  the  law  of  nature, 
or  natural  religion,  is  at  once  evident  from  the  well-known 
fact,  that  all  its  preceptive  parts,  and  ethical  aDuaioM  and 
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inculcations,  except  such  as  are  peculiar  to  the  system  of 
redemption,  proceed  upon  the  supposition,  that  we  already 
know,  and  are  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the  duties  enforced. 
Christianity,  therefore,  is  to  be  viewed,  as  a  more  perfect 
revelation  of  the  same  system  of  moral  relations ;  including, 
also,  a  history  of  man's  redemption,  and  the  peculiar,  and 
hitherto  unknown  obligations  arising  from  its  disclosures. 

Those  truths  of  which  we  are  irresistibly  persuaded,  and 
those  convictions  of  right  and  wrong,  of  which  we  cannot 
divest  ourselves,  strongly  indicate  the  existence  of  a  principle 
in  the  bosom  of  man,  mysteriously  interwoven  with  his  moral 
constitution,  which  appropriately  receives  the  denomination 
of  moral  sense. 

The  idea  that  we  have  derived  our  being  from  God — were 
created  in  his  image,  and  hold  distinguishing  rank  in  the  scale 
of  his  intelligent  creation — that  his  mind  and  will  are  the 
standard  of  truth  and  right — that  all  moral  wrong  is  a  want 
of  conformity  to  the  indications  of  his  mind  and  will — that 
we  are  punishable  for  the  want  of  such  conformity ;  and  yet, 
that  no  bias,  in  the  light  of  conviction,  inclining  us  to  such 
conformity, — no  moral  feeling  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  right, 
has  been  given  to  our  mental  and  moral  frame,  until  derived 
from  adventitious  circumstances,  and  extrinsic  excitement,  is 
certainly  strange,  if  not  preposterous. 

How  far  this  moral  sense  is  strictly  intuitive  and  constitu- 
tional, in  virtue  of  our  mental  and  moral  conformation,  it  is 
certainly  impossible  to  say.  Where  this  natural,  involuntary 
bias  in  favor  of  truth  and  right,  terminates,  and  the  influence 
of  habit,  example,  and  kindred  causes,  commences,  it  is  per- 
haps impossible  to  determine ;  but  that  this  conviction  of  right 
and  wrong  is  natural  and  involuntary,  and  belongs,  constitu- 
tionally, to  the  very  frame  and  furniture  of  the  human  soul, 
IS  to  us  entirely  clear.  If  we  are  to  attribute  this  bias  to 
habit,  example,  etc.,  how  can  we  account  for  its  strength  and 
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universality,  when  we  know  that,  in  all  a-cs  and  parts  the 
world,  the  overwhelming  pixpuiideran<  c  of  hubit,  example, 
etc.,  has  been  of  a  character,  to  trive  human  natur.-  a  directly 
different  bias, — a  pvcdib'clKMi  in  favor  of  cvrry  tinn- vicicu- 
and  worthless.    Or,  if  truth  authorized  thf  concession,  tlat 
the  conventional  virtues  of  universal  society,  1'  1  all  men  t-j 
imbibe  the  persuasion,  how  will  we  accuuul  for  this  uiiivrr-  t.ity 
of  virtuous  conviction  and  feeling ;  cxct  ^ii  by  referrin;:  it  Vj 
the  common  origin  for  which  we  contend, — a  native  sense  of 
moral  preference  between  right  and  wrong  ?  The  ca>o  of  Caius 
Toranius,  instanced  by  Paley  from  A'alerius,  and  submitted  to 
the  decision  of  the  Hanoverian  boy,  cannot  bo  made  a  e-i- 
of  conscience  at  all,  and  tlierefure,  throws  no  light  on  thb 
subject.    Conscience  is  not  concerned  with  the  inn<Iui  t  of 
others;  and  further,  the  boy  could  not  understand  the  case; 
for  the  moral  casuistry  of  the  question,  turns  upon  the  '•u[  j->- 
sition,  that  the  relations  of  fa  Our  and  son  are  un.i',r>t."  i. 
which  supposition  is  negatived  in  the  ease  of  the  boy.  And 
hencG;  the  illustration  loses  all  its  point.   But  select  a  million 
of  boys,  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  our  common  nature, 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  only  name  the  outraL'c,  -  m 
to  satisfy  thorn  that  the  father  of  Toranius  had  done  nothing 
worthy  of  death,  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  th  i-a:.] 
of  theni  will  tell  you,  that  the  son  was  a  villain  and  a  mur- 
derer; and  that  the  jioniard  of  the  officer  >huuM  have  been 
pluii,u(!d  to  the  heart  of  the  betrayer  of  his  father.  \'i 
manner,  every  other  instance  jirodueed  by  i'aley,  only  goes  to 
make  up  a  list  of  cxeeptions  to  a  general  rule,  which  rausl 
obtrude  itself  upon  the  notice  of  every  one  familiar  with  the 
Jii<ii-;i]  history  of  mankind. 

Did  the  laws  of  Sj)ar(a  for  a  lime  connive  at  theft,  it  was 
a  (luestion  of  .stafe  p'.liry  ,  tolerated  in  view  of  omorg'^ncios 
which  culled  off  the  attention  of  the  ]n>j,ula.  e  from  the  real 
motive  of  the  deed  ;   and  was  no  proof  of  the  moral  iostincti 
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of  that  brave,  but  impetuous  people.  Does  the  Indian 
delight  in  the  suflferings  of  the  victim  at  the  stake,  it  is  only 
when  that  victim  has  been,  at  least,  the  assumed  violator  of 
his  righta,— the  invader  of  his  home  and  his  hunting- 
grounds,— and  the  murderer  of  those  he  loved  and  cherished. 

If,  in  some  countries,  it  has  been  deemed  laudable  to  put 
to  death  the  aged  and  disabled,  it  was  when  the  misjudging 
few  influenced  the  multitude  to  believe,  that  age  and  decre- 
pitude were  a  misfortune,  and  death  a  release  from  calamity. 
If  nations  are  found  in  history,  among  whom  suicide  was 
heroism,  it  was  a  choice  of  evils, — when  death  was  preferred 
to  disgrace  or  continued  suffering. 

The  practice  of  duelling  had  its  origin  in  an  age  of  dark- 
ness and  barbarism;  when  it  was  absurdly  believed,  or  at 
least  taught,  that  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  mortal  com- 
bat, declared  the  will  of  God  in  favor  of  the  fortunate  party. 
And  this  unmanly — more  than  savage  practice,  owes  its 
sanction  and  celebrity,  in  more  modern  times,  to  the  sham 
provisions  of  the  law  of  honor,  falsely  so  called,  and  so  of  the 
rest. 

This  method  of  reasoning,  therefore,  does  not  disprove  the 
existence  of  a  principle  in  man,  planted  by  God  and  nature, 
which  tells  him,  though  imperfectly,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong.    We  would  not  attempt  to 
build  any  system  upon  this  moral  voice  found  in  man,  ante- 
rior to,  and  independent  of  instruction.    It  is  not  the  pro- 
vince of  moral  science  to  separate  it  from  the  influence  of 
association,  habit,  and  example;   or  to  estimate  its  value, 
apart  from  the  more  direct  and  immediate  illumination,  which 
has  become,  to  all  men,  a  distinct,  and  additional  dispensation 
of  mercy.    Our  only  obje(St  is,  to  bring  before  you,  in  a  sum- 
mary way,  what  the  developments  of  our  moral  constitution 
indicate,  and  our  feelings  strongly  attest.    Almost  universal 
experience  proves,  and  the  Bible  distinctly  reveals,  that  in 
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matters  of  right  and  wrong,  to  an  extent  sufficient  finally  to 
acquit  or  condemn,  we  are  a  law  to  ourselves  j  and  have  the 
law  of  moral  distinction  for  which  we  contend,  written  in 
our  hearts  by  the  finger  of  God.    Thus  the  laws  of  consdenes 
and  intuition,  the  force  of  sjnoapathetic  association,  and  tlie 
special  provisions  of  the  gospel,  unite  in  effecting  the  recoreiy 
of  man  to  his  original,  heaven-intended  dignity  and  hap* 
pin  ess. 

The  term  happiness  is  a  comparative  term,  and  applied  to 
man  in  any  of  the  various  relations  of  life,  is  used  relativdy. 
No  explanation^  limiting  its  meaning,  is  necessary;  as  it 
would  require  an  effort,  on  your  part,  to  misunderstand  its 
ordinary  application,  in  which  sense  it  is  now  used.   A  T«y 
slight  examination  will  satisfy  the  inquirer,  that  a  man  may 
command  a  large  portion  of  the  reputed  staples  of  enjoyment, 
and  yet  not  be  happy.    He  may,  in  the  possession  of  so  much 
that  is  considered  essential  to  happiness,  be  deemed  byothem, 
possessed  of  the  boon ;  although  within  himself  b  the  con- 
sciousness of  an  oppressive  share  of  unrest  and  discontent 
A  man  may  have  health  and  competency,  and  yet  not  be 
happy.    He  may  have  a  larger  share  of  enjoyment,  than 
disquiet  and  trouble,  and  yet  be  comparatively  wretched.  A 
man  may  indulge,  in  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life  and  sense^ 
and  yet  be  miserable.     He  may  occupy  himself  amid  the 
stir  and  bustle  of  action  and  enterprise,  and  still  be  consumsd 
with  care  and  regret.     Even  exemption  from  pain  and  labor, 
may  leave  him  the  prey  of  many  real,  or  imaginary  cribj 
and  continued  indulgence  of  the  latter,  will  always  invert 
them  with  fearful  reality.    He  may  share  station,  elevation 
of  rank,  and  what,  in  the  deeming  of  his  fellows,  is  rtyled 
greatness,  and  still  know  not  what  it  is  that  makes  a  man 
happy.    He  may  find  himself  involved  and  busied  in  rival- 
ships  for  superiority,  and  competitions  for  distinction,  whidi 
so  often,  and  intensely  engage  the  attention,  and  task  the 
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The  lawful  and  temperate  exercise  of  the  social  affections 
will  contribute  largely  to  cheerfulness  and  enjoyment.  All 
excess,  however,  will  be  found  fatal.  It  blunts  the  sensibili- 
ties, exhausts  the  ardor,  and  deranges  all  the  functions  of 
our  nature,  and  thus  prevents  the  joint  contribution  of  other 
elements,  in  making  up  the  common  stock  of  enjoyment 
which  we  call  happiness.  To  these  reflections  and  discrimi- 
nations, others,  well  worthy  your  attention,  might  be  added  j 
such  as  the  preservation  of  health,  as  far  as  it  becomes  a  con- 
tingency depending  on  you,  moderate  buoyancy  of  feeling,  or 
a  healthy  tone  of  mental  temperament;  and  also  temperance 
and  equanimity  in  the  indulgence  of  all  the  stronger  and  more 
vivid  passions, — thus  subjecting  the  whole  inner  and  outer 
man,  to  the  restraints  of  law  and  motive.  But  we  only 
intended  a  sketch,  and  this  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
what  moral  science  means,  by  asking  your  attention  to 
human  happiness. 

VIRTUE. 

This  chapter  is  a  mere  homily,  and  as  such,  requires  but 
little  critical  attention.  All  the  definitions  of  virtue  given, 
appear  to  be  either  defective  or  imperfect,  except  the  general 
one  which  resolves  virtue  into  the  performance  of  the  duties 
we  owe  the  Creator,  our  fellow-creatures,  and  ourselves. 
This  comprehensive  survey,  embracing  all  the  possibilities  of 
moral  action,  will  always  remain  a  standing  definition  of 
virtue.  There  are  other  aspects,  however,  in  which  this 
subject  may  be  viewed,  which  will  do  more  justice  to  the 
philosophical  meaning  of  the  term  than  the  preceding 
view.  ^ 

Virtue,  philosophically  considered,  may  be  denominated 
propriety  of  conduct,  resulting  from  rectitude  of  sentiment 
and  feeling  in  relation  to  our  moral  and  social  obligations.  It 
implies  a  fixed,  permanent  state  of  mind  and  feeling,  in  which 
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every  power  and  passion  is  confined  within  its  proper  limits, 
without  encroaching  upon  those  of  another ;  and  thus  operates 
its  appropriate  functions  with  its  natural  strength  and  vigor, 
unimpaired  by  the  disorder  of  the  other  powers  and  passions. 

Virtue  is  the  proper  government  and  direction  of  all  the 
sentiments  and  affections  of  the  human  soul.  Plato  repre- 
sents the  human  soul  as  a  state  or  republic,  with  three  dis- 
tinct orders,  or  kinds  of  powers  and  susceptibilities.  Firat, 
the  presiding  and  determining — such  as  the  understanding 
and  will.  Second,  the  more  intellectual  and  manly  passions — 
such  as  joy,  grief,  pride,  and  resentment.  And  finalli/,  the 
inferior  appetites  and  instincts  of  our  nature,  embracing  the 
animal  division  of  the  human  economy.  And  he  makes  vir- 
tue to  consist  in  the  proper  regulation  of  the  first  class  of 
powers,  and  the  due  subjection  of  the  other  two  to  the  first. 
And  this  was  certainly  one  of  the  golden  dreams  of  Plato. 

Virtue,  in  an  enlarged  sense,  is  to  live  conformably  to  those 
directions,  given  us  by  the  God  of  nature,  for  the  regulation 
of  our  conduct,  and  the  foundation  of  character.  We  should 
always  distinguish,  between  virtue  as  a  quality  of  action,  and 
virtue  as  a  personal  quality.  It  is  in  the  latter  sense  we  are 
now  using  it,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  it  is  always  used  by  moral 
science  when  viewed  as  an  attribute  of  character.  An  action 
may  be  virtuous  in  itself,  and  yet  be  the  deed  of  a  vicious 
person. 

Real  virtue  is  a  personal  quality,  and  has  about  it  a  fixed- 
ness of  principle — the  permanency  of  habit.  Finally,  as  the 
will  of  God  is  the  rule  of  right,  in  the  morality  of  natural 
and  revealed  religion,  real,  essential  virtue,  must  consist  in 
the  resemblance,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  human  soul, — the 
character  and  conduct  of  man,  to  the  more  distinsuishin": 
moral  perfections  of  Deity. 

It  is  impossible,  in  many  instances,  on  the  subject  of 
morals,  to  separate  the  light  of  revelation  from  that  of  nature. 
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energies  of  mankind,  and  still  find  himself  destitute  of 
happiness.  The  present  life,  with  man,  is  but  the  morn- 
ing of  being.  It  is  a  preliminary,  imperfect  state; — a 
state  in  which  man,  in  order  to  happiness,  has  to  forego 
and  deny,  as,  well  as  seek  and  enjoy,  many  of  the  seeming 
elements  of  happiness.  Happiness  becomes,  with  him,  a 
compound ;  and  its  composite  means  and  elements  are  to  be 
sought  with  prudence,  care,  and  discernment. 

Among  these  means  and  elements,  a  conscious,  and 
cherished  sense  of  dependence  upon  a  superior,  invisible 
Power,  and  the  wise  and  complicated  arrangements  every- 
where manifest  in  the  administration  of  nature,  will  be 
found  indispensable.  Contentment  with  our  lot,  so  far  as 
it  is  beyond  our  ordering, — an  adjustment  of  the  mind  and 
feelings  to  the  doings  and  dispensations  of  Providence  in  our 
own  case ;  and  an  abiding,  ever-present  purpose  to  turn  life 
and  its  innumerable  contingencies  to  the  best  account,  will 
be  found  equally  necessary.  The  disturbing  effects  resulting 
from  vice  and  folly,  and  crime  and  excess,  of  every  kind, 
must  be  deprecated  and  watched  against  with  the  utmost 
care,  and  the  most  resolute  vigilance.  Much  will  depend  on 
your  control  and  management  of  your  physical  temperament, 
and  your  mental  habitudes. 

Self-discipline  is  a  step,  without  taking  which,  the  hope 
of  happiness  is  a  dream.  A  cheerful  conviction  that  you  are 
living  and  occupying  yourselves,  conformably  to  the  intentions 
of  nature,  and  the  designs  of  Heaven,  will  render  it  impossible 
that  you  should  be  wretched,  under  any  circumstances.  You 
may  suffer  and  want,  but  the  mind  will  assert  its  own  in- 
tegrity and  independence,  and  the  resources  of  happiness,  to 
a  ^reat  extent,  will  be  found  within  you.  Constant  activity 
and  occupation  of  body  and  mind,  except  by  the  occasional  re- 
spite suggested  by  nature  and  duty,  are  every  way  essential  to 
the  fruition  and  regular  play  of  the  physical  and  mental  powers. 
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They  are  often  bleDded,  and  meet  in  a  common  focua.  Hence, 
we  must  be  gmded  by  their  mutual  illumination.  The  will 
of  God  is  the  rule  of  human  conduct,  and  conformity  to  ibis 
will  is  the  measure  of  human  virtue.  God  wills  the  happt* 
ness  of  his  creatures,  and  hence,  man  is  morally  boand  to 
promote  this  object,  and  to  do  nothing  opposed  to  it.  Would 
you  ascertain  the  will  of  God,  then,  from  the  light  of  nature, 
you  have  only  to  inquire  and  learn  the  tendency  of  wiy  acUoo, 
or  course  of  conduct,  to  increase  or  lessen  the  general  happi* 
ness  of  his  creation;  and  we  scarcely  need  add,  here,  tike 
coincidence  of  revelation  with  the  obvious  indications  of 
nature  on  this  subject.  It  seems  settled,  therefore,  withdot 
any  prolonged  inquiry,  that  those  actions  calculated  to  pro> 
mote  the  will  of  God,  must  be  agreeable  to  him ;  and  ikote 
tending  to  thwart  and  contravene  his  will,  must  become  the 
object  of  his  resentment  and  displeasure. 

But  in  order  to  ascertain  the  force  of  any  moral  or  rdigioos 
obligation,  we  must  proceed  farther  in  this  inquiry. 

The  light  and  indications  of  nature  and  providraoe,  not 
only  furnish  strong  presumptive  proof  of  the  existence  and 
moral  government  of  God,  but  also  of  a  future  state  of  exist- 
ence, in  which  we  look  for  the  impartial  distributioD  of  re- 
wards and  punishments.  And  this  is  rendered  certain  by 
revelation. 

Here,  however,  we  must  pause,  and,  for  the  present,  assume 
the  truth  of  Christianity,  without  attempting  any  formil 
proof  of  its  Divine  original ;  and  should  any  one  object  to 
this  course,  it  will  remain  for  him  to  show  that  the  moUfei 
and  sanctions  of  virtue,  are  adequate,  without  the  we%l»*jr 
considerations  of  future  rewards  and  punbhments.  That 
virtue  is  adequately  rewarded  in  this  life,  is  what  no  one  will 
contend  for.  That  vice  is  distinctively  and  specially  punished 
hero,  wo  are  also  obliged  to  negative.  Hence,  without  pro- 
spective reference  to  the  world  to  come,  the  motives  and 
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practice  of  truth  becomes  a  moral  obligation,  and  is  enforced 
by  all  the  sanctions  of  morality  and  religion. 

All  actions  are  right  that  consult  the  universal  interest  of 
all  concerned.  And  this  must  always  imply  conformity  to  the 
will  of  Heaven,  and  the  governmental  arrangements  of  nature. 
— ^If  utility  be  understood  to  apply  to  the  direct,  apparent,  and 
conventionod  wants  and  interests  of  men,  it  cannot  be  received 
as  a  rule  of  conduct.  It  would  destroy  the  foundation,  and 
utterly  unhinge  the  whole  order  of  society.  Admit  thia 
maxim,  without  proper  qualification,  and  a  thousand  things 
will  appear  useful  and  desirable,  that  are  as  palpably  wrong 
in  their  nature  as  wrong  can  be.  Hence,  to  adopt  the  doc- 
trine of  expedience,  as  a  rule  of  right,  is  to  involve  the  mind 
in  doubt,  and  subject  it  to  perpetual  ambiguity  of  thought 
and  feeling  on  the  subject  of  morals.  It  would  be  to  invert 
the  order  of  nature,  and  the  consecutive  laws  of  revelation, 
by  investing  an  effect  with  what  properly  belongs  to  its  cause; 
and  ascribing  to  conclusions,  what,  in  morals,  can  only  be 
predicated  of  data. 

It  is  always  expedient  to  do  what  is  right,  but  it  does  not 
follow,  that  it  is  always  right  io  do  what  may  appear  to  ua 
expedient.    The  law  of  expedience  is  an  unsafe  and  danger- 
ous rule  of  action.    In  a  very  remote,  extended  sense,  to  be 
sure,  it  may  be  true,  but  to  make  it  admissible  as  a  rule  of 
action,  requires  on  our  part,  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the 
remote,  and  almost  interminable  consequences  of  action.  This 
knowledge,  with  us,  is  impossible;  and  hence,  we  must  have 
some  other  rule  of  right.    And  it  is  in  view  of  our  ignorance 
of  the  future,  and  the  paucity  of  our  information  in  relation  to 
final  consequences,  that  Heaven  has  expressly  told  us,  we 
must  not  "  do  evil  that  good  may  come."    Indeed,  we  sec  no 
necessity  for  such  a  rule  in  morals.    We  cannot  know  the 
consequences  of  an  action  sufficiently  well  to  judge  of  ita 
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expedience,  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  action, 
abstractly  considered,  to  decide  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong 
in  itself.  ^Ye  are  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  the  rule 
is  as  superfluous,  as  it  is  unsafe  and  ambiguous.  Paley  may 
have  thought  that  his  mode  of  philosophizing,  in  this  and 
similar  instances,  was  expedient,  because  it  would  tax  your 
ingenuity,  and  check  largely  upon  your  capacity  and  tact,  to 
understand  things  not  very  intelligible  or  interesting  at  best ; 
but  does  it  follow  from  this,  that  his  method,  judging  him  by 
his  own  rule,  is  right,  especially  when  we  take  into  account 
the  amount  of  time  you  lose  in  following  his  method,  and  the 
bare  tithe  of  information  you  have  been  able  to  glean  from 
the  effort  ? 

Self-love  prompts  every  man,  more  or  less,  to  consult  his 
own  convenience,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  we  need  not 
receive  the  logic  by  which  he  persuades  himself,  that  his  con- 
venience is  his  interest,  and  that  it  is  always  expedient  to 
consult  his  interest,  of  which,  in  this  process,  he  becomes  the 
sole  judge.  So  that,  before  expedience  can  become  a  safe 
law  of  action,  a  special  revelation  will  be  necessary  to  inform 
us,  beyond  dispute,  what  is,  and  what  is  not  really  expedient, 
in  the  final  issue  of  things. 

Admitting  that  the  utility  of  any  moral  rule,  constitutes 
the  moral  obligation  of  it,  in  some  sense,  yet  this  very  utility 
depends  solely  and  essentially  upon  the  original  will,  and  pre- 
existing laws  of  God,  to  which  the  whole  administration  of 
nature,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned,  is  strictly  conformed.  The 
utility  of  duty  or  action,  therefore,  owes  its  existence  to  the 
will  of  God ;  and  this  will,  in  the  great  system  of  moral  cause 
and  effect,  becomes  the  standard  of  duty,  and  the  only  rule 
of  action. 

RIGHT 

Right  may  be  defined  to  be  a  claim  consistent  with  the  will 
and  purposes  of  God,  in  his  administration  of  nature,  and 
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tions  of  virtue  must  be  feeble  and  inefficacious.  And  tbus^ 
you  perceive,  moral  obligation  derives  its  force,  not  only  from 
the  authority  of  God,  but  from  the  hope  of  reward  and  the 
fear  of  punishment. 

We  feel  obliged,  then,  to  perform  certain  duties,  and  prac- 
tice given  virtues,  because  we  are  perfectly  satisfied,  from  the 
light  of  nature,  and  the  assurances  of  revelation,  of  the  con- 
sistency of  such  duties  and  virtues  with  the  will  of  God, — 
their  direct  tendency  to  promote  the  general  good,  and  our 
own,  individually,  also ;  and  because  we  shall  be  rewarded  for 
pursuing  such  a  course,  and  punished  for  the  omission  of  it, 
or  the  adoption  of  a  contrary  one.  The  doctrine  of  motive, 
therefore,  broadly  considered,  explains  the  nature  of  moral 
obligation.  If  you  resist  the  motives  to  the  performance  of 
duty  here,  you  decline  the  authority  of  the  Creator,  and  waive 
all  interest  in  his  mercy ;  you  contravene  the  general  good, 
and  lessen  the  sum  of  general  happiness ;  you  deface  the 
image  of  God  in  yourselves,  and  the  moral  taint  of  your  de- 
pravity extends  to  others;  you  put  from  you  all  hope  of 
reward,  and  challenge  the  retributions  of  the  future.  In  so 
far,  therefore,  as  you  reverence  Heaven,  regard  the  general 
good,  love  yourselves,  and  would  not  with  suicidal  madness 
murder  your  own  happiness;  in  so  far  as  you  hope  to  be 
rewarded,  or  dread  the  remorse  and  ruin  appended  to  crime ; 
by  how  much  these  influence  you,  by  so  much  you  will  feel 
obliged  to  consult  the  voice  of  duty,  and  heed  the  claims  of 
moral  obligation. 

Moral  obligation  is  a  unit ;  and  the  principle  of  obedience, 
in  our  case,  will  account  for  the  generation  of  all  our  moral 
sentiments  on  this  subject.  And  hence,  finally,  you  are 
strictly  bound,  and  morally  obliged  to  honor  the  truth,  (among 
other  moral  duties,)  in  all  your  intercourse  with  those  with 
whom  you  may  have  any  communication.    In  this  way,  the 
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government  of  the  uu.r.il  world.    On  the  reciprocity  nn  1  co- 
existence of  rijJit  and  obli;/(ifion,  it  i-^  nut  necessary  to  enUrpe. 
The  proposition  is  intellijziblc  tn  all.    If  1  luivc  a  right  to  my 
life,  liberty,  and  property,  it  i!n]K»scs  a  nccrativc  obligation  on 
you,  and  you  have  no  right  to  deprive  me  of  cither.  Moral 
science  and  natural  theology  concur  with  revelation  in  a.«suin> 
ing  the  will  of  God  and  the  consequent  intentions  of  natun?. 
as  the  basis  of  obligation,  and  the  measure  of  ri-ht  and 
wrong  J  and  our  knowledge  of  these  principles  leads  us  induc- 
tively to  given  conclusions;  and  these  conclusions  become 
legitimately,  the  admitted  rules  of  claim  and  action  by  which 
we  judge  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  rights  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  are  to  be  under- 
stood of  ^>':'r.'^c'/m/ claims,  distin^ui^hct]  from  riu'lit  a«  fipj.lied 
to  action  or  conduct.    To  make  tins  distinction  .  ii 

will  be  sufficient  to  say,  a  man  has  a  ri^'ht  to  cultivr;te  his 
own  understanding,  and  it  is  right  he  should  so  cultivate  it. 

When  in  the  classification  of  riirhts,  we  speak  of  th  -e  that 
are  natural,  we  mean  a  man's  right  to  life,  the  common  bene- 
fits of  air,  light,  and  water, —  liberty  and  the  proiUice  of  h;? 
labor.    When  we  speak  of  acquired  rights,  as  adventitious  to 
nature,  and  conventional  in  their  character,  we  mean  th^-e 
arising  from  the  formation  of  society,  and  the  stipulations  of 
government  and  coinjiacts,  wlicre  riuht  and  claim  are  con- 
ceded on  the  one  hand,  and  responsibility  invested  on  the 
other.    What  ri-ht,  for  cxaiiijde,  hxs  one  man,  calling  him- 
self king,  to  rul((  a  nation  of  men,  su-staining  to  ll.  av.  n  and 
earth  iho.  samo  relation  he  docs.  exccj)t  concession  on  their 
1)11  (  shall  create  a  claim  on  his  ?    A  prince  can  only  have  sub- 
jects, rightfully,  by  the  concession  of  equal  claims  with  his 
own,  on  the  part  of  the  governed  ;  and  so  of  dther  iu5tanc»^ 
AliriiahJe  ri-hts  are  .such  as  a  man  may  part  with  by  volun- 
tary concession,  or  be  deprived  of  by  force  or  fraud. 
«//e«a6/c  rights  are  such  as  a  man  canuut  justly  concede,  «* 
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be  rightfully  deprived  of  in  any  way.  Projperty  will  explain 
the  former ; — the  owner  may  alienate  it  for  value  received 
or  otherwise,  and  transfer  his  right  to  another.  The  latter 
may  be  illustrated  by  life  and  natural  liberty.  These  are 
given  him  by  the  Creator.  He  holds  them  in  virtue  of  the 
charter  of  his  being ;  and  he  cannot  lawfully  destroy  the  one, 
or  part  with  the  other.  While  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  de- 
prives man  of  the  first  is  a  murderer,  and  he  who  despoils 
him  of  the  last  is  a  tyrant. 

Perfect  and  imperfect  rights  are  confined  to  civil  and  moral 
relations.  The  first  means  rights,  or  rather  claims  that  may 
be  coerced  by  legal  process ;  and  the  second  means  claims  of 
merit,  character,  and  other  kindred  rights,  which  preclude 
the  idea  of  coercion.  A  perfect  right  is  one  that  may  be  as- 
serted without  the  consent  of  others.  An  imperfect  right  is 
one  whose  assertion  implies  the  contingency  of  consent  by  the 
party  appealed  to.  For  example  :  in  the  first  instance,  you 
owe  me  a  given  amount,  I  have  a  right  to  payment,  and  can 
coerce  it  by  course  of  law.  Secondly,  acting  so  as  to  deserve 
your  good-will  and  esteem,  I  am  fairly  entitled  to  the  expres- 
sion of  them,  whenever  you  have  occasion  to  speak  of  my 
claims,  but  I  am  furnished  with  no  means  to  coerce  that  ex- 
pression. The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  obligations ;  some 
are  Hmited  and  express,  in  their  character;  as  ^' thou  shalt 
not  steal," — the  meaning  of  which  can  be  obscured  by  no 
construction.  Others  are  general  and  indeterminate;  as 
"Walk  before  me,  and  be  thou  perfect,"— the  obligation  of 
which  is  left  open  to  constructive  interpretation.  Obligations 
ai-e  said  to  be  imperfect,  when  addressed  to  human  motive  and 
volition,  and  only  accompanied  by  moral  sanctions ;  and  per- 
fect,  when  their  sanctions  may  be  rendered  compulsory.  The 
first  class  is  mainly  founded  in  virtue  and  religion ;  and  the 
second  in  civil  authority. 
The  general  rights  of  mankind  are  those  possessed  in  com- 
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raon  by  all  men  ;  Bucb  as  a  ri-ht  to  the  fruit-  aiul  pr  ■  1  i'^ 
of  the  earth,  and  control  over  the  animal  .  rruti-.n,— both  in- 
ferable from  nature,  and  s].''' '^''  ''^Vv  ^iward.-.l  by  revolution; 
but  in  the  use  of  which,  it  is  the  miu  urri  ut  v.  u  y  "t  b(th, 
that  we  are  to  abstain  from  all  exci      an>l  cmoUy.  in  r.  Int:  -o 
to  the  one  and  the  other.    Aiul  another  fair  inference  from 
the  doctrine  of  the  general  ri-\its  of  mankind,  is,  tli:>*i  it  is  i 
violation  of  the  intentions  of  nature,  and  an  (AUra.'..'  up^n  the 
rights  of  others,  to  make  thut  exclusive  ])ru|,rny,  which  was 
evidently  intended  to  be  possesscMl  and  used  Iv  mankind  io 
common;  such  as  water  in  general,  and  all  that  is  t'-uud  in 
it,  and  the  spontaneous,  unappropriated  ltuwiL  and  pr-  iu'  - 
tions  of  the  earth. 

There  are  other  general  rights  which  leliinL't.i  our  coriini'  n 
nature  also;  such  as  those  arising  rruni  immediate  suffinn^. 
and  danger  or  emergency. — A  right  denouiinate'l  by  nataral 
law,  the  right  of  extreme  7iecessity.    For  example.  I  may  u-' 
or  destroy  your  property,  if  it  be  necessary  to  save  my  own 
life.    If  I  am  found  in  a  vessel  about  to  sink,  I  may  tlr 
your  goods  overboard  to  prevent  it.    "When  your  h'.usc  i<  on 
fire,  I  have  a  right  to  destroy  it  to  prevent  t'unher  dan.'er.  if 
such  danger  be  actually  threatened.    But  iu  all  su  Ji  co-hn 
restitution  should  be  made,  when  we  have  it  in  our  j  ower, 
limiting  the  amount  to  the  value  of  the  pr^j  <  rty  at  the  i. 
of  iLs  j('(ij)ar(]y. 

The  ri-ht  of  s-  ir.Icf.'ncc  will  also  rank  aniuUL'  the  genersl 
or  common  )-iL;li(s  of  mankind  ;  as  it  beloiiir-!  alike  t"  all,  :n.d 
crcn/  0)1(1)1.  possesses  the  undoubteil  right  of  resi.>tanee.  whon 
his  life  is  in  jeopardy,  or  his  personal  saA  ty  in  any  way  co- 
(I.iiiuvicd.  'rii(v  cvniiiiri;!! ion  of  this  ijuestioii,  h"Wi  v«t.  will 
be  rcsum,.,!  when  we  fake  uj»  the  subject  of  natural  law,  i 
It  is  unnecess.iry  (o  bestow  further  notice  upon  it  here. 
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LECTURE  II. 

PROPERTY 

Man's  natural  state  is  one  of  indigence  and  want. — A  state 
of  necessary,  relative  dependence.    His  native  force  of  con- 
stitution and  vigor  of  temperament,  cannot  sustain  him.  He 
needs  external  succor ;  and  aids,  adventitious  to  his  being,  are 
called  in  to  his  support.    It  would  seem,  originally  all  men 
had  an  equal  right  to  the  common  use  of  whatever  earth  pro- 
duced, for  the  supply  of  their  wants.    But  the  increase  of 
mankind,  the  multiplication  of  interests  and  wants,  somewhat 
diverse  in  their  character,  and  the  conventional  arrangements 
of  society,  gradually  formed  and  perfected,  led  to  a  modifica- 
tion of  original  right  with  regard  to  the  goods  and  produc- 
tions of  the  earth ;  and  hence  it  would  appear,  that  the  right 
of  property  had  its  immediate  origin  in  the  consent  of  so- 
ciety—  of  mankind,  and  that  such   an   arrangement  was 
necessary,  in  view  of  the  general,  as  well  as  of  private,  indi- 
vidual good.    It  is  in  this  way  that  many  of  the  natural 
primitive  rights  of  man  are  modified  by  voluntary  stipulation, 
in  the  arbitrary  formation  and  adverftitious  states  of  society — 
and  among  others,  the  right  of  property.    The  term  property, 
as  used  in  this  connection,  and  generally  in  the  philosophy 
of  law,  means  literally  and  simply  the  right  we  have  to  the 
goods  or  things  properly  belonging  to  us — or  the  goods  we 
hold  by  such  right. 

^  Man,  by  the  constitution  of  his  nature,  cannot  subsist  (we 
give  it  as  a  general  rule)  without  labor,  industry,  and  calcula- 
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tlon.  It  seemed  natural,  therefore,  when  the  increase  of  man- 
kind  threw  them  together  in  large  masses,  that  some  oonteii. 
tional  arrangement  with  regard  to  property,  as  the  product  of 
individual  caleulation  and  labor,  should  be  established  bj 
common  consent,  and  be  thus  invested  with  the  authori^  and 
consecjuence  of  a  rule  or  Zato. — And  this  for  many  and  obii- 
ous  reasons, — such  as  furnishing  additional  motives  to  mdmtiy 
and  labor, — preventing  confticting  claims  between  mao  and 
man,  on  the  ground  of  priority  of  ^covery  or  posscsaon, — 
encouraging  the  invention  and  improvement  of  the  arts  of  in- 
dustry and  ingenuity,  so  necessary  to  increase  and  secure  the 
accommodations  of  life, — ministering  to  the  convenience  and 
comfort  of  living, — promoting  the  virtues  of  home,  and  the 
interests  of  domestic  economy, — more  adequately  pmiding 
for  the  future, — gathering  of  the  productions  of  nature  with- 
out fear  or  haste  in  their  proper  season, — giving  to  etch  n»»n 
a  proper  dividend  of  toil,  and  thus  increasing  by  neccsswy 
cultivation  and  care,  the  aggregate  produce  of  the  earth,— 
giving  locality  to  man, — attaching  him  to  the  soil,  and  chemh- 
ing  the  charms  and  interests  of  society  and  neighborhood 
associations,  and  so  of  the  rest.    That  evils  do,  and  always 
will  attend  the  property  system  is  entirely  certain;  but  it 
appears  equally  plain,  that  much  greater  and  more  serious 
evils  would  attend  a  community  of  right  to  the  productions 
of  the  earth  and  fruits  of  industi7.    As  a  choice  of  etib, 
therefore,  it  may  better  accord  with  the  Divine  will,  and  th« 
claims  of  natural  right,  than  a  state  of  society  without  any 
such  adventitious  property  arrangement. 

The  assumption,  that  it  was  the  original  design  of  Heaven, 
that  tho  earth's  produce  should  be  applied  to  the  wants  of 
man,  and  subject  to  hia  use,  will  be  denied  by  none;  and  we 
shall  bo  obliged  to  assume  further,  that  this  intention  of 
Heaven  can  only  bo  fulfilled,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  by  the  bwt 
and  distinctions  of  property;  and  these  again,  must  be  regti- 
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lated  by  the  legislative  provisions  and  legal  adjudications  of 
communities  composed  of  the  individual  claimants  of  pro- 
perty. And  in  this  way,  the  right  of  property,  or  ownership 
over  the  soil  and  productions  of  the  earth,  may  be  traceable 
to  the  original  intentions  of  Deity. 

But  it  may  be  available  to  all  the  purposes  of  this  inquiry, 
to  say,  the  right  of  property  has  its  origin  in  the  law  of  the 
community  in  which  it  is  found.  The  history  of  property 
throws  but  little  light  upon  this  subject,  and  leaves  us  as  much 
to  conjecture  as  our  own  experience.  That  it  early  obtained 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  has  influenced  the  movements 
and  interests  of  all  civilized  society  ever  since,  is  unquestion- 
able; but  how  far  it  accords  with  the  will  of  God,  and 
original  right,  is  a  question  of  casuistry  we  shall  not  take  it 
upon  ourselves  to  settle,  in  any  absolute  form.  The  subject, 
however,  will  be  resumed  elsewhere  in  the  course  of  our 
studies. 
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LECTURE  III 

PROMISES  AND  C0"NTRACT8. 

OuB,  reasoning,  at  a  former  lesson,  on  tbe  nature  and  obli* 
gation  of  truth,  will  apply,  in  the  main,  to  the  qnestioB  <rf 
promises,  now  under  notice.    That  we  are  under  obUgaUoOf  io 
general  terms,  to  perform  promises,  is,  wo  believe,  a  natonl 
conviction  of  the  human  understanding, — an  instinctirc,  iire- 
sistible  persuasion  of  the  human  heart,  in  all  the  t^oun  aad 
relations  of  life.    When  a  man  makes  a  promise  witJuo  the 
limits  of  right  and  propriety,  he  feels  morally  bound  to  coo- 
form  to  it,  even  without  regard  to  consequence.   Hi«  not 
doing  so,  may  injure  no  one;  his  doing  so,  may  be  of  no 
service  to  himself; — still  an  indefinable  dictate  of  prppriely 
within — a  moral  voice  whose  promptings  are  always  fell, 
assures  him  of  self-approbation,  should  he  keep  his  word,  aod 
of  conscious  wrong,  should  he  omit  to  do  it 

The  obligation  of  promises  is  often,  it  is  certain,  modified 
by  circumstances,  and  contingencies  will  often  occur  todeMJW 
the  obligation,  in  given  instances,  altogether;  this  doe*  nol 
affect  the  main  proposition, — that  man  is  morally  bound,  in  tU 
consistently  practicable  cases,  to  keep  his  word.— The  ikftrart 
question  of  obligation  remains  unimpaired.    The  (^llir*«wOi 
as  felt  by  man  in  this  case,  arises  from  the  strong  diacrimioat- 
ing  impulses  of  moral  sense,  always  shown  in  the  discemnient. 
and  approval  or  reprobation  of  right  and  wrong.   Thi«  Mli^* 
sense  of  moral  propriety  of  action,  is  further  ooolmitd,  en- 
lightened, and  guided  by  reason  and  reflection,  and  efffrtiteJj 
sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  r«TeUtioii9  of  HeiT«B 
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That  self-love,  self-esteem,  pride  of  character,  a  sense  of 
security,  hope  of  advantage,  facility  of  intercourse,  and  ti  con- 
viction of  general  utility,  largely  contribute  to  strengthen  and 
enforce  the  obligation,  is  too  obvious  to  require  proof;  but 
still,  the  deep-seated  feeling  of  duty  now  under  review,  owes 
its  origin,  primarily,  to  the  more  permanent  and  constitu- 
tional feelings  of  our  nature. 

In  reference  to  the  nature  and  fitness  of  moral  relations 
generally,  we  need  scarcely  readvert  to  the  fact,  that  promises 
may  be  made  under  circumstances  which  may  forbid  their 
fulfilment,  or  contingencies  may  arise,  subsequently  to  the  date 
of  a  promise,  which  may  place  the  whole  affair  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent point  of  light,  and  thus  annul  the  duty  of  compliance ; 
but  these  are  plainly  exceptions  to  a  general  rule,  the  duty 
and  importance  of  which,  require  no  illustration. 

It  is  unquestionably  and  irresistibly  clear,  that  a  man  is 
bound  to  keep  his  word  as  given,  and  as  he  believes  himself 
to  be  understood  by  the  party  to  whom  it  is  given,  unless 
strong  and  convincing  circumstances,  of  which  he  was  not 
apprised  when  his  word  was  pledged,  should  arise,  which  by 
changing  the  relation  of  things,  will  amount  to  indemnity  in 
the  event  of  defalcation.  It  is  the  business  of  moral  science, 
however,  to  discuss  the  general  laws  of  action,  and  not  settle 
cases  of  conscience.  No  man  can  have  association  in  good 
society,  broadly  and  permanently,  without  deserving  it ;  and 
fidelity  in  your  intercourse  with  all  with  whom  you  have  to  do 
—a  strict  and  high-minded  reg&rd  for  truth,  in  all  the  trans- 
actions of  life,  is  a  moral  accomplishment,  without  wbich,  no 
man  is  a  safe  friend,  or  a  worthy  associate.  Those  who  study 
convertible  terms,  and  ambiguity  of  style,  in  giving  assurances 
by  which  others  are  influenced,  and  then  play  off,  and  waive 
fulfilment,  by  pleading  malconstruction  of  language  and  mean- 
ing, will  always  be  set  down,  and  justly  too,  as  cold-blooded 
deceivers,  and  practical  liars,  by  the  abused  honor  and  out- 
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raged  feeling  of  all  ibose  who  haTe  bad  the  minfortuiie  of 
Buffering  by  tlieir  base  dissimulation.    Every  point  of 
therefore,  in  which  we  can  yiew  this  subject,  sccras  to  fomitk 
additional  motive,  why  we  should  be  punctual  and  unswenug 
in  keeping  our  word,  and  in  honoring  the  truth  and  the  em- 
fiidence  of  society  in  the  fulfilment  of  our  promises. 

CONTRACTS. 

What  we  have  said  in  the  preceding  chapt^,  will  spply  to 
contracts,  with  very  little  qualification.  A  contract  is  a  matiul 
agreement  between  parties ;  and  the  mutuality  of  the  proniss 
renders  it  reciprocally  binding.    The  equity  of  contracts  moirtt 
always  depend^  more  or  less,  upon  circumstances,  an  enumenfc- 
tion  of  which,  is  next  to  impossible.    An  attempt  to  rid  Has 
subject  of  all  difficulty,  and  make  it,  in  its  details,  a  pUm 
question  of  morality,  is  impracticable,  wid  little  le»  tkn 
quibbling.    The  principles  and  considerations,  howcTer,  by 
which  we  are  to  be  governed  in  all  contracts,  are  certain  in 
their  character,  and  easy  of  access.    The  ordinary  laws  rf 
obligation  and  morality,  regulating  the  intercourse  of  man- 
Id  od,  will  be  found  applicable  to  the  subject  of  wntrMrls, 
without  any  very  sensible  variation,  so  far  as  the  mc^ves  and 
effects  of  rectitude  of  action  ore  involved. 

The  most  striking  aspect  in  which  a  oontraet  presenti  itsdf, 
is  that  of  a  plain  obligation,  civil  in  its  character,  but  rabjeel 
to  the  control  of  moral  motives,  and  often  leading  to  Doral 
results.    The  obligation  of  contracts,  therefore,  seems  to  bs 
created  by  a  confluence  of  reason."?  and  motives.   A  man  ii 
reasonably  bound,  becau^  the  fitness  of  things  dictates  it 
Ho  is  authoritatively/  bound,  for  nature  and  the  a«?ertaioed 
laws  of  God  require  it.    He  is  juttly  bound,  (we  except  ex- 
treme possible  cases,)  for  he  volantarily  created  the  daiia, 
and  his  voracity  is  pledged  to  meet  it.    In  view  of  all  which. 
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therefore,  he  is  morally  bound,  because,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is 
right  to  do  it,  and  wrong  to  omit  or  fail  to  do  it ;  and  in  the 
event  of  failure,  he  is  i^%o  facto  criminal. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  motives  to  fidelity  in  the  ob- 
servance of  contracts,  we  may  add,  that  all  contracts,  as  vol- 
untary transactions,  are  self-obligatory,  and  hence  additionally 
binding  on  the  score  of  principle  and  consistency.  Justice 
and  equity  constitute,  by  right,  the  basis  of  contracts. 
Assume,  for  illustration,  universal  infidelity,  in  relation  to  the 
faith  of  contracts,  and  what  would  be  the  result  ?  It  would 
produce  utter  unhingement  in  all  the  relations,  sympathies, 
and  business  of  society;  and  we  might  again  look  for  the 
cynic  Diogenes,  walking  the  streets  of  Athens  with  a  lighted 
lantern  at  noon-day,  in  search  of  an  honest  man  ! 

We  do  not  consider  that  it  belongs  to  moral  science,  to 
make  this  a  legal  or  jurisprudential  inquiry;  and  hence,  we 
shall  not  follow  Paley  through  his  long  list  of  cases  and  illus- 
trations. "We  think  the  subject,  as  to  every  thing  material, 
can  be  better  understood  without  them,  especially,  as  many 
of  them  are  local,  and  would  not  apply  to  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  constitution  of  society  in  this  country.  Universal 
consent  among  mankind,  whether  civilized  or  savage,  has 
placed  an  estimate  upon  fidelity  in  contracts,  which  makes  it 
a  question  of  self-interest  with  all  to  conform  to  the  terms 
and  standard  of  this  mercenary  exchange,  without  any  sense 
of  honor  or  duty. 

In  contracts  of  sale  and  barter-^an  exchange  of  commodi- 
ties for  mutual  convenience  and  advantage,  whatever  the  one 
party  has  valid  reason  to  expect,  and  this  expectation  has 
been  created  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  other, 
becomes  one  of  the  terms,  or  in  the  light  of  a  condition,  a 
^art  of  the  contract.  Whenever  a  commodity  passes  by  sale 
from  one  owner  to  another,  if  the  seller  exaggerate  its  value, 
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it  18  a  cheat;  if  he  conceal  ita  dcfecU,  it  ia  a  virtual  frind, 
always  asauming  the  ignorance  of  the  buyer. 

In  contracts  relating  to  insurances  and  haiards,  of  what, 
ever  kind,  all  advantages  taken  without  the  privity  and  coomdI 
of  the  other  party,  and  not  resulting  merely  from  sapenor 
sagacity  and  more  practiced  skill,  arc  necessarily  frauduleot  is 
their  nature  and  tendency. 

In  contracts  relating  to  loans,  where  the  same  ideotical 
articles  contracted  for  are  to  he  returned,  a  general  maxim  is, 
that  unavoidable  accidents  or  contingencies  injoriog  the  jwo- 
party  loaned,  form  no  part  of  the  contract.  These  chaogea 
unforeseen  by  the  parties,  could  not  be  provided  against,  aod 
occurring  without  any  improper  use  or  abuse  by  the  borrower, 
the  loss  naturally  devolves  upon  the  owner. 

In  the  case  of  money  borrowed,  it  seems  reasonable  that 
the  lender  should  be  paid  a  reasonable  amount  for  the  ufe  of 
his  money,  of  which  he  is  deprived  during  the  loan,  whether 
you  call  this  compensation,  interest,  or  usury.  Exorbi- 
tant interest,  or  excessive  usuiy,  seems  to  be  alone  repre- 
hended as  criminal  in  the  Scriptures.  A  man  is  as  fairly 
entitled  to  pay  for  the  use  of  his  money,  as  for  the  use  of  his 
horse  or  coach. 

We  would  suggest  further  as  connected  with  this  subject, 
that  to  our  conception,  it  is  alike  repugnant  to  the  laws  rf 
God  and  humanity,  to  imprison  a  debtor,  when  there  is  do 
evidence  of  fraud,  or  intentional  iiialpnu-ticc  To  deprive  an 
honest  man  of  personal  liberty  for  no  other  crime  but  that  of 
misfortune  or  poverty,  is  a  species  of  despotic  cruelty  un- 
worthy a  civilized  country,  and  shocking  to  the  feelings  of 
even  a  barbarian  I 

Contracts  respecting  labor  and  servitude,  will  be  understood 
by  all  as  binding  the  employer  or  master  to  good  and  equitable 
usage,  and  the  laborer  and  servant  to  c^rrespondii^  attentkm 
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to  the  interests  of  the  man  he  serves,  and  the  estate  to  which, 
for  the  time,  he  finds  himself  attached. 

In  contracts  relating  to  partnership,  offices,  etc.,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  insist  upon  the  observance  of  the  great  law  of 
equitable  reciprocity  of  service  and  interest,  without  further 
minutiae. 


9* 
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LECTUllE  IV. 

LYING,  OATHS,  AND  WILLS. 

BET\^]a!^N  actions  and  words,  as  to  all  moral  porpotes,  b 
relation  to  truth  and  falsehood,  the  difference  is  not  materiaL 
A  man  may  tell  the  truth  or  practice  falsehood  bj  Uie  ooe  and 
the  other.  Both  in  morality  and  law,  the  use  of  language  10 
always  merged  in  action,  as  constituting  it  in  part  or  b  whtJe. 
Language,  whenever  it  is  used  with  determinate  import,  is  a 
mode  of  action,  and  becomes  an  clement  of  conduct  A  van 
may  deceive  by  either ;  and  whenever  he  acta  from  motm  to 
this  effect,  or  with  intention  to  deceive,  he  is  guilty  of  the 
sin,  and  society  will  award  him  the  shame  of  Ii/injf. 

Tho  distinction  between  lying  and  falsehood,  is,  b  oor 
judgment,  too  trivial  to  be  noticed.    A  lie  is  a  faltfhood—^ 
fahehood  is  a  lie;  and  place  them  in  opposition  as  you  will, 
either  will  do  for  the  text,  and  both  will  answer,  convertiWj, 
for  tho  commentary.    If  it  be  alleged  that  there  may  be  6is« 
statements,  owing  to  ignorance,  error,  and  other  causes,  with- 
out lying  on  tho  part  of  the  person  furnishing  the  statement*, 
so  also,  all  this  may  be  done  without  tlie  personal  impUcttioo 
of  falsehood.    Tho  statements  may  be  incorrect — may  be  m- 
truo,  and  yet  the  imputation  of  falsehood  not  lie  against  the 
author,  where  the  act  cannot  be  predicated  of  an  inttntim  to 
dcccivo     The  modrr  to  dorolvo  secnis  necessary  to  aothetiti- 
cate  tho  cljarge  of  lying,  a.s  a  personal  imputatioD.  False- 
hood is  often  a  quality  of  the  words  or  actions  of  a  man  who 
has  no  intention  to  deceive,  and  in  such  instanceS|  we  BW* 
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distinguish  between  the  quality  of  the  statement  or  action, 
and  the  real  intention  of  the  speaker,  writer,  or  actor.  Words 
or  actions  used  with  intent  to  deceive,  or  designed  to  make  a 
false  impression,  finally,  without  correction,  seem  to  constitute 
the  essential  nature  of  lying  or  falsehood. 

All  men  equally  have  a  universal  right  to  expect  the  truth 
from  one  another  in  all  the  business  and  intercourse  of  life. 
Hence,  every  man  is  tacitly  and  fairly  bound  to  conform  to 
this  reasonable  expectation ;  and  he  who  fails  to  do  so,  is  not 
only  guilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  but  of  promise.  In  the  first 
instance,  he  violates  his  honor,  in  the  second,  falsifies  his 
word,  which  to  all  fair  and  moral  purposes,  has  been  given  to 
tell  the  truth.  Lying  by  prevarication  of  manner  or  studied 
ambiguity  of  style,  does  not  lessen  the  sin,  or  extenuate  the 
shame  and  disgrace  of  this  hateful  practice.  The  Jesuitical 
maxim,  that  the  good  of  the  Church  indemnifies  its  members 
and  ministers  in  the  use  oi  pious  frauds — that  is,  lying  and 
deceiving  in  the  name  of  God,  need  only  be  mentioned,  to  be 
abhorred.  It  may  be  the  only  way  in  which  a  villain  can 
serve  God  and  the  Church,  but  an  honest  man  will  never  try 
it.  A  man  who  is  capable  of  lying  in  small  matters,  press 
him  by  interest  and  temptation,  and  he  will  bear  watching  in 
greater  ones. 

In  the  case  of  fables,  parables,  good  tales,  etc.,  there  seems 
to  be  no  lying,  as  no  false  impression  is  made  by  their  use.  It 
is  merely  supposing  a  case  to  illustrate  the  real  or  possible 
events  or  interests  of  life,  for  the  purposes  of  improvement. 
The  obligation  to  veracity  is  enforced  by  self-interest,  the 
welfare  of  society,  the  voice  of  nature,  and  the  will  and  laws 
of  Heaven. 

OATHS. 

An  oath  is  a  solemn  affirmation,  in  which  we  appeal  to  God 
as  a  witness  of  the  truth  of  what  we  say — imprecating  his 
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vengeance,  and  renouncing  bis  favor,  if  what  we  affirm  ht 
false,  or  yth&i  we  promise,  so  far  as  may  depend  on  us,  be  not 
performed. 

Tbe  form»  of  oatbs  vary  in  different  countries,  as  tbey  htrt 
done  in  different  ages  of  tbe  world,  and  are  of  very  Ultle  iio- 
portauoe  in  tbis  inquiry,  beyond  tbeir  proper  meaning. 

Tbe  Scriptures  evidently  distinguisb  between  profane,  com- 
mon swearing,  and  a  legal,  judicial  oatb.    They  reprotitte 
tbe  former  in  a  manner  tbe  most  fearful  and  explicit,  bat 
evidently  tolerate  tbe  latter.    Tbe  few  notices  that  are  (waA 
on  tbis  subject  in  tbe  Bible,  seem  to  vindicate  the  authority 
and  obligation  of  juridical  oatbs  by  the  most  fearful  saoctioai. 
Hence,  a  man  who  does  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  God, 
and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  cannot  take  i 
juridical  oath,  nor  be  bound  by  one,  in  the  sense  in  which 
such  oaths  are  administered  in  every  civilized  country  under 
heavon.    For  not  believing  in  the  sanctions  of  an  oath,  be 
cannot  possibly  feel  its  obligation.    Should  he  swear  trulr,  it 
is  but  telling  the  truth  without  the  additional  solemnity  of  to 
oath ;  and  if  falsely,  his  perjury  is  nothing  but  simple  lying. 
The  oath  of  such  a  man  is  good  for  nothing  beyond  his  repo- 
tation  for  voracity.    Such  persons  should  not  be  exduikd 
from  our  courts  of  justice,  but  their  evidence  cann<^  consitt- 
ently,  be  received,  as  upon  oath.    It  should  be  receired,  col- 
latcrally,  for  what  it  is  worth ;  as  in  the  eye  of  English  and 
American  jurisprudence,  it  cannot  be  received  as  compeleot, 
independent  testimony. 

An  oath  contemplates  the  immediate  presence  and  notkf 
of  Deity,  and  directly  ehallenp-s  the  infliction  of  his  vengftnci 
in  the  event  of  infidelity  fo  the  nature  and  terras  of  ih«ottk. 
Honco,  an  oath  is  intended  to  cxcho,  and  genertlly  does 
inspire  nuperiur  confidenrc  to  that  created  by  a  mere  promijt 
or  pledge.  If,  then,  a  man  do  not  believe  the  premises  cooiti- 
tuting  the  nature  and  bearing  of  an  oath,  he  cannot  bt 
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benefited  by  the  conclusion,  and  his  oath  is  good  for  nothing 
beyond  the  known  value  of  his  word. 

The  state,  in  every  instance,  imposes  the  oath.  The  oath 
is,  therefore,  to  be  explained  and  understood  in  accordance 
with  the  usages  of  the  tribunal  before  which  it  is  administered. 
An  oath,  in  evidence  when  a  man  is  sworn  in  chief  to  make 
statements,  binds  him  to  speak  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.  Should  he  either  magnify  or  dimin- 
ish, in  relation  to  the  facts,  he  is  perjured,  except  that  no 
man  is  bound  to  make  a  statement  that  would  implicate  him- 
self, in  a  legal  offence  cognizable  at  law.  If  simply  sworn  to 
be  inquired  of,  he  is  bound  to  answer  questions  truly.  An 
oath  of  allegiance  binds  a  man  to  support  the  constitution,  and 
conform  to  the  laws  of  his  country,  always  assuming  that  the 
one  is  just,  and  the  other  equitable,  to  an  extent  that  will 
justify  such  oath.  All  oaths  administered  by  clubs  and  associa- 
tions unknown  in  law,  are  of  doubtful  character,  if  af  all 
admissible. 

The  remaining  classes  of  oaths,  noticed  by  Paley,  do  not 
apply  to  the  interests  of  this  country,  and  require  no  further 
comment.  We  may,  however,  as  connected  with  this  subject, 
and  alHed  to  the  discussion  respecting  oaths,  devote  a  moment's 
attention  to  the  policy  or  practice  of  special  subscription  to 
articles  of  religion;  as  for  example,  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England.  That  such  subscription  means 
something  more  than  a  mere  declaration  of  assent,  which  is 
always  imphed  in  becoming  or  being  a  member  of  the  Church 
in  question,  is  evident,  from  the 'speciality  with  which  the 
practice  has  been  gotten  up,  and  continues  to  be  attended  to 

It  be  nothing  more  than  a  mere  declaration  of  assent,  why 
are  the  laity  excluded,  and  the  clergy  only  embraced  ?  And 
IS  non-subscription  attended  with  penalties  and  priva- 
tions? The  act  of  Elizabeth  13  disfranchises  every  clerov- 
-an  in  the  Establishment  who  does  not  swear  his  belief  in  dl 
lo 
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and  every  part  of  tlie  Tlurty-nine  Artlclen.    Tbe  same  ii  trae 
in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  and  in  many  Komao  CatboBo 
cjountries  j  particularly  in  Spain,  the  BraiiU,  and  the  8o«tli 
American  States.    To  us,  the  policy  and  propriety  of  mb  a 
measure,  admit  of  serious  doubt.    It  must  be  productiTt  of 
much  hypocrisy  and  insincerity;  and  emolument,  is  naay 
instances,  must  furnish  the  on/y  motive  of  subscriptimi.  It 
may  answer,  where  the  practice  exists  as  a  test  of  kiyi^i  «r 
political  fealty  ;  but  viewed  as  a  religious  act,  its  Mitboiily  u 
too  precarious  and  apocryphal  to  command  our  respect 

WILLS. 

The  right  of  a  man  to  disptwe  of  his  property  by  n'//, 
which  testamentary  disposition  is  to  be  bindiog  after  h»  dmA, 
is  partly  of  natural,  and  partly  of  adventitioiis  origin;  aod 
we  think  his  natural  right  greatly  transcends,  io  weight  tad 
importance,  the  adventitious  or  acquired.  His  natonJ  right 
to  dispose  of  his  personal  property,  the  imme<y^e  and 
undoubted  proceeds  of  his  labor  and  industry,  is  not  qoe*- 
tioned.  And  we  are  further  of  opinion,  that  his  natwnJ 
right  goes  far  to  authorize  the  alienation  and  transfer  hy  wiB, 
of  his  real,  landed  estate. 

The  earth  originally  belongs,  by  right,  to  all  men.  Fie, 
therefore,  who  ha.s  not  a  portion  of  it,  is  deprived  of  hm 
natural  right.    And  ho  who  hax,  holds  it  not  only  in  rirtae 
of  civil  title,  if  ho  have  such,  but  also  in  virtue  of  hk  owi 
natural  right,  as  one  of  tho  original  claimanti  and  proprielofi 
of  the  soil,  by  a  Divine  and  indefeasible  grant.    Hbm  not  iht 
occupant  and  owner,  therefore,  a  right  to  say  to  whom  ht» 
cstat<^  shall  descend  ;  and  more  especially,  when  he  diwcto  itt 
descent  to  his  own  family,  or  those  nearest  akin  to  him?  To 
this  rule  there  will  always  bo  exceptions.    The  natural  hmn 
may  bo  worthless— may  be  the  enemies  of  the  testator— "iy 
have  sought  to  destroy  his  life  to  get  his  property.   la  ^ 
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sucli  cases,  we  would  say,  the  testator  has  a  right  to  give 
his  estate  to  those  to  whom  he  may  feel  the  most  obliged  and 
indebted,  or  in  whose  welfare  he  may  feel  the  deepest  interest. 

Assume,  for  example,  that  the  father  of  Xero*  was  living, 
and  influenced  by  the  feehngs  of  a  husband  at  the  time  that 
monster  murdered  his  mother,  who  would  expect — who  would 
consent  that  Nero's  father  as  a  testator  should  make  him  the 
devisee  of  his  estate?  Suppose  David  had  been  about  to 
dispose  of  his  estate  and  kingdom  by  will  at  the  time  his  son 
Absalom,  as  a  murderer  and  traitor,  was  seeking  the  life  and 
throne  of  his  father,  would  any  one  be  prepared  to  say  that 
the  son  could  naturally,  and  under  such  circumstances,  come 
in  as  a  rightful  claimant  ?  Or  rather  would  it  not  be  the  con- 
viction of  all,  that  the  son  had  disinherited  himself  by  violating 
all  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  that  whatever  might  be  the  feelings 
of  the  father,  it  would  be  wrong  to  place  the  means  of  crime  in 
the  hands  of  one  so  evidently  bent  upon  mischief  and  overthrow. 

That  a  man  may  have  a  right  to  select  an  individual,  or 
a  number  of  them,  by  will,  to  succeed  immediately  to  the 
want  and  use  of  his  property,  without  equal  right  to  dispose 
of  it  for  millions  of  ages  to  come,  is  to  us  clear,  from  the 
fact  that  he  can  only  have  the  necessary  knowledge — the 
essential  information  to  make  a  just  transfer  to  his  immediate 
successor  or  successors;  and  the  want  of  such  knowledge 
respecting  the  future,  would  bar  his  right  in  justice  to  any 
perpetual  descent  of  his  property  by  his  direction.  The  right 
of  entail,  therefore,  beyond  the  life  of  his  immediate  devisees, 
becomes  a  separate  question  entirely. 

The  right  of  wills,  however,  has,  in  most  countries,  been 
created  by  municipal  law ;  and  this  fact  is  to  be  received  as 
evidence  that  it  has  been  the  general  conviction  that  man  had 
some  natural  right  to  this  effect.  The  civil  right  seems  to 
be  based  upon,  and  is  to  be  received  as  a  modification  of 
natural  right. 
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We  cannot  conceive,  further,  thai  any  slight  informiUtjr  in 
the  testamentary  instrument  ought  to  invalidate  the  will  of 
the  testator.    The  law  of  wills  obviously  intends  the  dmctnt 
of  property'  agreeably  to  the  wish  of  the  testator  ;  aod 
where  such  wish  is  clearly  in  evidence,  say  by  tito  witocsact, 
the  want  of  a  third  should  not  invalidate  the  will  j  for  dm 
would  be  to  array  the  law  against  itself,  and  make  its  tdmtnk- 
tration  contravene  its  intentions.    The  reason  of  the  lav 
should  always  govern  in*  such  cases,  in  order  to  secure  tk« 
justice  at  which  it  aims.    The  object  of  the  law  Id  recjuir- 
ing  three  witnesses,  was  doubtless  to  secure  competent  testi- 
mony.    This  end  is  equally  well  secured,  in  many  instance*, 
by  tico,  and  where  a  third  cannot  be  had,  as  might  oftra 
happen,  the  will,  on  that  account,  should  not  be  made  vmd, 
as  such  invalidation  would  be  to  mock  the  intention  of  the 
law,  and  outrage  the  rights  of  the  dead. 

One  word  with  regard  to  the  morality  of  wills.  The  testator 
then  is  fairly  bound,  we  conceive,  in  the  first  place,  to  provide 
for  his  just  creditors,  should  he  be  in  debt  and  able  to  pay. 
To  enrich  others  by  will  at  the  expense  of  those  to  whooi 
he  is  justly  indebted,  is  to  leave  the  world  with  fraud  in  hi« 
heart,  and  play  the  villain  in  his  grave  I 

And  finally,  testamentary  rights,  as  apparently  dicttt«d  by 
nature,  and  secured  by  law,  are  productive  of  much  good. 
It  has  a  tendency,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  promote  fidelily, 
and  a  sense  of  dependence  among  children  and  other  cUimaatt 
upon  the  bounty  of  proprietors.    It  incites  to  bdustry.  It 
prevents  unnecessary  adventure  and  visionary  speculation.  It 
encourages  marriage,  and  tends  directly  to  the  promotion  of 
doiiicstic  enterprise,  family  confidence,  and  the  rehuive  virto« 
of  home  and  fireside.    On  which  account,  it  ia  bc*t  f<wr  trery 
man  possessing  property,  to  fix  its  disposition  by  will, «  a  part 
of  his  preparation  for  death. 
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LECTURE  Y. 

CHARITY.  —  SLAVERY. 

Without  being  strictly  guided  by  our  text-book,  we  use 
the  term  charity,  to  denote  becoming  solicitude  and  efforts  of 
whatever  kind,  to  lessen  the  misery  and  promote  the  happiness 
of  those  whose  condition  in  society  is  less  eligible  than  our 
own.  We  use  this  term  to  denote  general  kindness  and 
enlarged  humanity,  in  relation  to  all  those  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  assist  or  succor.  We  would  not  say  our  inferiors 
only,  for  it  often  happens  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  do 
acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence  to  those  who  are  greatly  and 
decidedly  our  superiors,  and  in  relation  to  whom,  we  have  no 
advantage  that  is  not  purely  local  and  adventitious,  without 
reference  to  mind,  worth  or  character. 

As  some  classification,  however,  is  necessary,  we  conform  in 
part  to  Palsy,  and  would  remark,  briefly,  that  in  the  case  of 
domestics  and  dependents,  we  severally  owe  them  a  much 
larger  amount  of  obligation  than  they  do  us.  We  are  gene- 
rally m  arrears  to  them,  and  on  many  accounts  greatly  their 
debtors.  As  human  beings— as  members  of  the  common 
family  of  man,  we  should  treat  them  as  equals  j  and  should 
only  consider  them  as  inferiors  and  dependents  in  point  of 
condition.  We  are,  therefore,  as  much  bound  to  respect  their 
feehngs  and  claims  on  the  score  of  conscience,  honor,  pro- 
priety, and  delicacy,  as  those  of  any  other  class  with  whom 
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we  have  to  do.  We  arc  to  abstain  from  tbe  infliction  of  aB 
unnecessary  pwn,  and  secure  their  comfort  and  pkanire,  as 
far  as  we  consistently  can.  We  arc  especially  bound  to  nipplj 
tbeir  reasonable  wants,  and  secure  to  them  as  laige  a  ibare 
of  enjoyment,  as  tbeir  condition  and  our  meaos  will  aOov ; 
and  tbis  sbould  be  done  witbout  barsbncss,  iU-oatmy  or 
upbraldlngs  of  dissatisfaction. 

Tbe  foregoing  remarks  will  apply  to  slaves,  as  wdl  as  to 
indented,  apprenticed,  or  bired  servants  or  donesticB.  Writcn 
on  ethics  and  political  law,  have  deriyed  the  right  of  ahrfry 
from  either  of  several  sources— crimes, — captirity,— or 
We  have  some  doubt  whether  the  validi^  of  the  right  can  be 
made  out  consistently  with  the  law  of  nature,  in  anjr  of  tbe«i 
cases,  except  as  a  concern  of  state,  and  viewed  expresriy  hi 
the  light  of  punishment,  and  then,  only  with  dear  and  sdi- 
cient  right  in  the  case  of  crimes.    In  the  case  of  capdrity 
and  debt,  we  are  compelled  to  doubt.    If  it  be  alleged  that 
the  right  was  expressly  allowed  the  Jews,  in  relatioo  to  tke 
seven  Canaanitish  nations,  we  reply — these  nations,  for  their 
idolatry  and  moral  degradation,  were  under  the  cnrse  and  ban 
of  Heaven,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  grant  of  skveiy  to  the 
Jews,  in  case  of  captivity  and  debt,  was  a  special  grant  git« 
in  view  of  the  purpose  of  God  to  destroy  these  nationa,  and 
effect  their  oxtirpntion  altogether.    And  the  other  e»»e» 
covered  by  this  general  view  of  the  subject,  were  erideetly 
local  and  temporary  arrangements,  peculiar  to  the  Jewisk 
polity  as  a  distinguishing  and  extraordinary  constitalioo,  and 
are,  therefore,  not  to  be  received  u  an  exposition  of  tht 
of  nature. 

Were  wo,  therefore,  to  define  slavery,  we  wouM  mjt  it 
not  an  obligation  justly  founded  in  nataral  law,  bot » 
thiiii;s,  the  result  of  misfortune  and  social  degradaUon  on  the 
one  hand,  and  oppressive  chum  on  the  otliei^ur**lti»g 
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pulsion  to  labor  for  the  benefit  of  the  master  without  the  con- 
sent or  contract  of  the  servant. 

The  right  of  slavery,  as  derived  from  the  causes  enumerated, 
will  not  apply,  in  any  way,  or  to  any  extent,  to  the  African 
slave-trade.  Crimes,  captivity,  and  debt,  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question.  It  can  only  be  resolved  into  the  needless 
avaricious  cupidity  of  man,  disowned  by  nature,  disowned  by 
Heaven,  and  negatived  by  all  the  laws  of  morality,  and  every 
feeling  of  humanity.  It  exists,  at  once,  the  curse  and  dis- 
grace of  every  land  and  every  nation,  in  which  it  has  ever 
been  tolerated.  As  a  system,  it  originated  in  murder,  plunder, 
and  blood.  It  has  been  perpetuated  by  means  equally  detest- 
able, and  its  probable  catastrophe  promises  nothing  more 
inviting.  The  system  has  already  resulted  in  the  murder  of 
not  less  than  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  human  beings, 
beside  the  millions  more,  who,  less  fortunate  than  these,  have 
only  survived  to  be  more  wretched  than  they,  in  the  service 
of  those  they  are  compelled  to  hate,  in  many  instances,  by  a 
law  of  necessity,  unalterable  as  the  constitution  of  their  being. 
Were  a  horde  of  the  descendants  of  Ham  from  the  banks  of 
the  Niger,  or  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  to  present  them- 
selves here,  as  thousands  from  this  country  have  presented 
themselves  there,  and  by  the  law  of  force,  convey  vs  to  that 
country,  there  to  wear  out  life  in  hated  servitude,  and  hopeless 
captivity,  we  might  perhaps  reason  more  correctly  on  this  subj  ect. 
As  it  is,  with  these  general  remarks,  we  leave  you  to  form 
your  own  opinions  on  this  much-contested  question  of  state 
policy.  Our  remarks  have  been  confined  to  the  slave-trade 
as  a  system,  without  entering  into  the  merits  and  details  of 
domestic  slavery,  as  a  consequence  of  this  system. 

As  it  respects  professional  charity,  so  called,  it  admits  of  no 
doubt,  that  the  legislature — the  magistracy — the  medical  and 
legal  departments— the  masters  of  education,  and  the  Chris- 
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tlan  ministry,  liavc  it  in  th.  ir  poWt-r  m  do  much  f..r  th*^  tint  .. 
class.  s  of  liic  lu  rdy  and  .l.-iM  iul.  lit  ;  an  l  wh.T.-  th<-yUilto 
*lo  it,  they  sh.Av  tli.  ins.  lv.  s  t"  be  \urnit\u' n'-- \>\  tbe  bidkr 
and  nobler  vivtiu.s  of  t\iL'  human  h.  art  ;  and  t-^irt  ciii!;.., 
tute  of  ('\uistian  virtue.    An  unt. .  ling,  withholdioir  hard- 
heartcdness.  in  relation  to  the  j.    r  :ii'd  nut -rtuna'^-,  will 
deprive  any  man  of  tlu-  atbttiMn,  and  i.r.jht  tM  witlhoH 
from  him  the  ('onti<\»  i\(  t'  of  society.    Sucii  a  mao,  living  f  r 
himself  and  to  himself,  (>\i<j:\it  always  t  i  b<'  left  i>  him,'"  ;:' 
Compassion  for  the  (kstitutc  and  wretched,  is  one  •  f  \L<t 
original  impulses  of  our  nature;  and  its  L'il't  nu^l  inif-lantit:.-n 
within  us,  indicate  with  sufficient  flcarno.-.'*.  thr  'mViW.  of 
Heaven  on  this  subject. 

The  distress  and  want  consequent  upon  ih<'  L'reat  inrnudirj 
in  the  distribution  (»!'  property,  ni<*-t  plainly  c.>iun;cnl  tL« 
poor  and  depressed  to  a  share  of  the  b<-uiity  nt  th<  -,  who  hatf 
to  give.    This  plea  for  the  relief  of  the  indiLront.  is  found*'! 
in  the  law  of  nature,  and  is  definitively  eiit'-n  ■  i  ty  lie  Chm- 
tian  religion.    Earth  was  intended  for  the  .-attentat:  >n  w»  i 
comfort  of  man.    The  original  right  I'f  each  man  mA 
.'■•ujijjort  is  Cfiual.     Wiien,  theref'Te.  in  the  pn.v:  a;v:- 
dend  of  the  euinmon  .'^lin  k.  vint-wtr  l  circumstan •  hare 
riMjiieid  to  iiidigeiiee,  any  meinlu  r  of  the  common  I.t:!.ilT. 
is  plainly  iIk'  duty  of  the  nsf  to  corrert  the  evil.    It  U.  M 
Homer  ,says,  "  W'li.it  (he  h.-ippy  to  ih.'  unhapiy  ew.\"  He- 
sides,  it  is  re.'isotiable      sujipo.se  that  (lod,  as  the  >uj'renie  ao'i 
rightful  jiroprielor  of  all,  looks  upon  the  f.irtunate,  in  nebl- * 
to  these  elainiants  ujioii  their  beneticeiie.',  as  tin-  -trward*  i 
alinoiirrs  of  liis  bounty.     llrnei\  the  ni"iivo  and  duty  t:>g%f<f. 
]>reelnde  all  douht,  and  niusf  alway*  influence  the  jirtuous  5 

Well  •<!  l-jH)S('d. 

In  selecting  the  objoet.M  of  pecuniary  b'  untr,  beU^r 
^aiide  can  be  driven,  jx-rhap-'.  than  to  have  th-  ch"i co  •  '  beo** 
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ficiarieS;  and  charitable  institutions  and  enterprises^  to  the 
good  sense,  tact,  and  discriminating  sensibility  of  the  human 
heart.  Keal  want  is  entitled  to  succor,  whatever  may  be  the 
character  or  history  of  its  cause.  And  real  charity  consists 
in  the  extension  of  such  succor,  whenever  the  appeal  is 
founded  in  suffering,  and  while  ever  the  power  to  do  good 
remains  with  us,  as  one  of  the  most  cherished  enjoyments  of 
life. 
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UV.SKNTMr.NT,   ANCEIl,   AND  IIKVK.N-.K.. 

Paley,  on  tlicsc  rclatc(l  topics  f'onnini:  th-  text  of  '.lie 
present  lesson,  iiives  us  l^ss  a  }'liilij<..p}iifal,  than  a  r«ligioa«. 
scriptural  view  of  the  subject.    Many  u\'  liis  reflectl<.u«.  how- 
ever, are  sensible  and  useful,    lu  -entnient.  io  a  -trici'r 
pliilosopliical  sense,  seems  to  lie  eniii|..mn<i.  ■!  .-f  u  sr>  x  and 
displeasure — ;i  union  of  sorrow  ami  ant:er — an  indefinable 
l)]en(lil)^•  of  mortified  and  indiLMiant  feclin-j.  It  i**  aco!;** ;  >m- 
ness  of  injury  unjustly  sustained,  and  lirtic,  a  natural  feeling 
of  regret.    Also,  a  eonvietioii  i-t'  incMn«-idcr  ai-n  and 
iiess  in  the  infliction  of  the  injury;  and  hence,  the  m:-.^ 
impulse  of  displeasure     I'nless  the  term  ns'  iifni' nt  ht  rmi 
in  an  entirely  had  sense,  wc  are  not  prepared  t"  h-w 
7-rrc/ii/e  can  constitute  a  jiart  of  it;  nor  d't  we  Ivlevc  ihe 
doeti'ine  to  he  correct. 

li(si/itiii(iif  \H  uiujuestioiiahl V  one  ot'  the  ori^'inal,  inTolBii- 
f;iry  susccpl ihilit ies  of  the  human  eou-t ittiiion  ;  ;i!.d  initJ^':', 
tlieri'lnre,  wlic/i         indul_:,'ed  in  t-i  :i\>n-<         an  unlawful 
e.\(eii(,  cannot  he  sinful.     1  mav  resi-nt  an  injury.     far  a* 
as<er(.  my  own  el.iiins,  and  \indic:it.'  mv-'lf  aga:::'t  the  in- 
jtisflee  of  an  imjiut.ition  or  injury,  without  aiiv  di-ifK";'..  n  W 
inflict  pain,  or  seek  i\cn  the  humiliation  of  lif  |cnj»>nwlio 
lias  wnuiL^eij  iiic     \.,  reveiiu'e  is  impli«'d,  wifh'-n!  jj.  rrcrttr 
tlic  nic-ininLT  <d'  (Iip  tcrrn,  the  strict  jdu!c-..j.h:e.il  InjfK'rt  of 
which,  is,  a  di>j.u,-«i(i,,n      ;i-M  rf  and  viis  iicitc  iojari' 1  riiiht, 
without  any  implieafion  of  unlawful  inc;iri-  in  d -inj;  ho.  Th<? 
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criminality  of  this  passion,  therefore,  must  always  depend 
upon  contingencies  not  essential  to  its  being.  As  the  passions 
of  love,  joy,  and  admiration,  may  become  vicious  by  a  perver- 
sion of  their  intended,  legitimate  range  and  fruition,^  so 
resentment  is  only  sinful  when  subjected  to  similar  perversion. 

I  would  define  anger  to  be  a  simple  sensation  of  displeasure, 
without  due  reference  to  cause  or  consequences  at  the  time. 
It  also  is  one  of  the  original  susceptibilities  of  human  nature, 
and  in  itself,  cannot  be  sinful.  The  God  of  nature  has  given 
us  the  passions  or  susceptibilities  of  anger  and  resentment,  for 
wise  and  beneficent  purposes ;  and  when  properly  controlled, 
they  are,  as  already  suggested,  no  more  sinful  than  any  of  the 
original  passions,  suck  as  love,  joy,  admiration,  and  grief. 
The  idea  of  sinfulness,  in  relation  to  any  of  these  passions, 
carries  with  it  the  implication  of  misdirection  and  abuse. 

Again,  these  passions  are  misrepresented,  when  spoken  of 
as  always  selfish,  —  relating  to  injuries  received  ourselves. 
They  are  as  often  excited  by  injuries  received  by  others  as  by 
our  own  injuries.  The  emotion  of  displeasure  is  involuntary 
and  irresistible,  when  I  hear  my  friend  unjustly  abused.  I 
instinctively  resist  the  outrage,  or  denial  of  his  rights.  Hence, 
anger  and  resentment  often  concur,  under  proper  discipline, 
with  the  best  feelings  of  the  heart,  in  doing  good  and  prevent- 
ing evil.  The  morality  of  the  passions  will  always  be  found 
to  depend  upon  their  direction,  moderation,  and  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  If  we  indulge  them,  from  unlaw- 
ful or  inadequate  causes, — if  this  indulgence  be  excessive,  or 
if  it  be  continued  too  long,  the  whole  process  is  sinful.  But 
reverse  the  supposition,  and  there  is  nothing  criminal. 

Whatever  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  designs,  must  be 
conformable  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  And  as  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  passions  under  notice  were  given  for  wise  and  bene- 
volent purposes,  they  are,  to  a  great  extent,  necessary  to  the 
defence  and  preservation  of  society  in  the  present  lapsed  and 
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disordered  state  of  man ;  and  they  can  only  be  coii»dm4 
vicious,  vben  subject  to  a  wrong  impulse  and  maldireetkm. 

MoralistH  seem  for  ages  to  bavc  entered  into  a  coosptner  t« 
err  on  tbe  subject  of  tbe  passions.    Some,  like  the  SuMct, 
decry  tbem  altogether ;  and  others,  like  the  Epicurauif,  Dtke 
them  the  only  instruments  of  good.    These  extremes  must  be 
avoided,  as  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  mortk   Thcfe  u  » 
golden  mean,  and  in  its  observance  will  be  found  tbe  iaiio- 
cence  and  usefulness  of  the  passions.    Anger  and  reseoUoeot 
may  be  just  and  natural^may  be  the  offspring  of  8eif-it*p«i, 
and  regard  for  others — may  result  from  hi^'h-mindedncM  aod 
magnanimity,  and  comport  with  candor  and  generosity.  Bat 
all  excess  in  their  indulgence  is  unplcjisant  and  reToltiag.  A 
fretful  tenacity — a  bilious  instability — a  captions,  ipleoetw 
feeling,  that  takes  offence  and  fires  at  every  thing,  and  oftea 
at  nothing,  will  always  render  a  man  little  and  contemptiblt; 
and  when  these  feelings  degenerate  into  hatred  and  rereoge, 
and  the  malevolent  subject  of  them  begins  to  devise  the  meaas 
of  retaliation,  and  pant  for  vengeance,  then  we  can  no  k>oger 
withhold  our  unmingled  reprobation !    With  such  feelings, 
nothing  but  depravity  can  sympathize. 

Revenge  is  a  disposition  to  inflict  pain  and  evil,  fur  a  rral 
or  supposed  injury,  beyond  just  and  lawful  panishmeot  II 
seems  to  be  an  abuse — a  perversion  of  the  passions  we  hare 
been  considering,  and  not  an  originaJ  primary  pa^-ion.   Il  h 
a  modification  of  anger,  in  which  it  degenerates  into  hate.  Il 
is  resentment  cherished  until  it  ripens  into  cocJ,  and  calca- 
lating  malevolence.    It  results  from  unrestrained  anger  and 
resentment,  in  mutiny  against  all  the  nobler  paj«doo*  of  the 
soul.    It  belongs  not  to  our  nature  properly,  but  to  a  (wrop- 
tion  of  it.    It  is  disallowed  by  reason,  and  forbidden  by  rctt- 
lation.    It  is  as  hurtful  as  it  is  detestable — as  disbonorabit 
to  God,  as  it  is  disgraceful  to  man ;  and  ought  only  to  be 
found  in  tho  bosom  of  a  fiend. 
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While,  therefore;  the  original  susceptibilities  of  anger  and 
resentment  are  not  evil  in  themselves,  thej  are  capable  of 
becoming  so  in  their  relations  and  bearings.  But  this  sinful 
development  of  these  passions  depends  upon  our  own  agency, 
and  is  always  avoidable.  Hatred  and  revenge,  however, 
whenever  they  contemplate  the  infliction  of  injury  beyond  the 
purposes  of  discipline  and  reformation,  are  decidedly  criminal; 
and  we  know  of  no  principle  in  human  nature,  or  the  moral 
government  of  God,  on  which  it  is  possible  to  base  their  vin- 
dication. 
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LECTURE  VII. 

DUELLING. 

Our  remarks,  some  time  since,  on  the  law  of  honor,  am* 
pelled  us  to  anticipate,  to  a  great  extent,  the  conteott  tkit 
chapter.    It  was  there  shown  that  the  law  so  called,  in  mhA 
the  practice  of  duelling  avowedly  originates,  has  no  fuaodbtkw 
in  nature,  and  is  totally  discountenanced  by  the  vbtie  ipim 
and  analogy  of  morals.    I  know  of  but  one  single  rcaaoo  that 
can  be  offered  as  furnishing  any  thing  like  an  cxcose  f<ff  tJbii 
practice. — It  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  laws  of  most  otraDtriei 
to  secure  and  protect  the  rights  of  feeling  and  repottfiaik 
This  evil  ought  certainly  to  be  remedied,  as  far  as  pamhlt; 
but  yet  it  furnishes  a  very  questionable  pretext  for  rwort  lo 
single,  and  deadly  combat,  for  an  adjustment  of  diffcrwKKA 
All  law  decides  that  the  redress  demanded  and  soaght  bt  ik 
duellist,  is  every  way  disproportionate  to  the  offeoc*.  TW 
offence  is  a  question  of  chanicter,  and  the  reparatk»,  to 
all  consistent  or  apposite,  should  be  of  the  same  kiid. 
we  to  apply  the  same  description  of  redresf  to  the  emvetm 
of  defective  law  in  all  cases,  what  would  be  the  rawlt? 
law  was  found  inadequate  to  the  cncoarageneal  of  iodartij. 
and  the  protection  of  property,  the  reason  or  ratiooale  ^ 
system  of  the  duellist  would  lead  to  an  appeal  to  ploodcr  aad 
robbery  for  redress ;  and  the  same  i*  true  of  all  thoac  erik 
tho  correction  of  which  must,  from  the  nature  of  thing**  W 
cxtngudicial. 

Public  authority  alone,  by  the  anireml  law  of  nalUt  aaJ 
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nations,  has  cognizance  of  the  question  of  life  and  death.  It 
is  an  invested  incommunicable  right  of  the  state.  It  is  a 
sacred  and  sworn  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  body  politic. 
All  these  claims,  consecrated  for  ages,  by  conviction  and 
usage,  are  recklessly  violated  by  the  duellist.  And  what  for  ? 
To  preserve  or  purchase  what  he  calls  honor.  The  man  who 
fights  for  character  may,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life, 
know  himself  to  be  reputed,  by  society  in  general,  guilty  of 
the  sin  and  shame  of  lying,  treachery,  fraud,  and  oppression; 
but  provided  he  be  not  denounced  or  placarded  as  such,  he  is 
content  to  be  thought  a  villain,  without  any  attempt  to  white- 
wash himself,  by  the  murder  of  those  who  may  happen  to 
know  him,  or  not  think  precisely  as  he  would  have  them ; 
yet,  in  some  single  instance  of  affront  which  is  daily  offered 
him  by  the  whole  conduct  of  society,  his  sense  of  honor,  or 
rather  of  shame,  is  roused,  and  he  must  fight  to  prove  him- 
self worthy  of  confidence  !  We  are  aware  that  this  reasoning 
does  not  apply  to  all,  but  it  applies  to  cases  innumerable,  re- 
cognized by  the  law  of  honor;  and  is,  therefore,  one  argu- 
ment, among  others,  against  the  lawfulness  and  utility  of  this 
practice.  The  wholesale  tyrant — the  petty  oppressor  —  the 
betrayer  of  trust — the  dishonest  debtor — the  adulterer — the 
rake  and  the  debauchee — the  drunkard,  the  seducer  and  the 
prodigal,  are  all  within  the  pale  of  honor — all  have  access  to 
its  altar,  and  may  avail  themselves  of  its  bloody  libations  I 
What  then  has  a  sense  of  real  honor  to  do  with  all  this,  as  a 
system  of  redress,  ycleped  the  law  of  honor  ?  Just  nothing 
at  all,  says  the  common  sense  of  all  mankind,  divested  of  the 
slavery  of  custom  and  the  force  of  example. 

Again,  the  judgment  of  society,  founded  upon  the  basis 
of  our  moral  and  civic  duties  contrasted  with  our  conduct,  is 
the  only  allowable — the  only  legitimate  test  of  honor.  The 
duellist,  however,  disowns  this  tribunal.  He  appeals  from  its 
judgment.    He  exiles  himself  from  the  pale  of  law— he 
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vrreste  the  sceptre  of  opmion  from  bia  fellowB,  and  shoolt  or 
thrusts,  t9  prove  to  others  what  ho  thinks  of  hunself.  Wt 
are  not  prepared  to  assault,  as  base  and  unworthy,  the  molirw 
of  all  who  have  felt  themBckes  obliged  to  obsenre  the  hw  (if 
honor,  now  that  it  is  established. 

Kespecting  duelUng,  the  great  object  of  our  rranarb  a,  to 
show  the  unreasonableness  of  the  law  itself.  We  imiDe  tktt 
it  is  a  system  founded  in  a  perversion  of  the  rights  of  uu, 
the  provisions  of  law,  and  the  cldms  of  society.   Viewed  at 
a  punishment,  it  is  perfectly  preposterous — the  alleged,  at 
really  innocent,  are  as  likely  to  suffer  as  the  guilty.  And  be> 
sides,  it  is  an  evasion  of  law,  human  and  IMvine,  by  umffaag 
death,  as  the  punishment  of  a  comparatively  bivial  oieMi. 
Viewed  as  a  reparation,  it  is  silly,  as  it  is  only  a  reinertiae 
of  the  charge,  finally  sealed  perhaps  by  blood.   It  is  do  mm- 
faction — for  the  mischief,  if  any,  is  not  undone :  nor  has  at^ 
indemnity  been  offered  or  received  to  counterbtlanee  Ae 
damage  supposed  to  be  sustained  by  the  plaintiff,  in  this  re- 
vengeful murderous  action.    If  it  be  pleaded,  fiaally,  m  » 
kind  of  dernier  resort,  in  search  of  some  apology  for  the  fm- 
tice,  that  it  wipes  away  the  otherwise  imputed  staia  of  mmB- 
ness  and  cowardice,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  say,  that  had  the 
offender  been  throttled  and  drubbed  by  the  challiiig^,« 
handsomely  cudgelled,  by  way  of  adjiwtiiieii*,  his  co««f> 
would  have  been  as  fairly  tested,  and  the  whole  afcir  mM 
quite  as  respectably  and  advantageously  to  both  paiw- 
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LECTURE  VIII. 

LITIGATION,  GRATITUDE,  SLANDER. 

Legal  litigation  is  a  subject  that  must  be  subjected  to  a 
few  general  rules.  All  prosecutions  from  private  enmity,  and 
in  view  of  unjust  gain,  are  disallowed  by  the  laws  of  morality. 
All  aggression  of  right  originating  in  ignorance,  inconsidera- 
tion,  or  inadvertency,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  settled,  and 
amicably  waived,  without  legal  process ;  especially  if  the  pub- 
lic good  be  not  involved.  All  offences,  however,  the  punish- 
ment of  which  would  obviously  promote  the  welfare  of  the 
community,  and  the  omission  to  punish,  endanger  that  wel- 
fare, require  prosecution ;  and  such  prosecutions  should  al- 
ways be  conducted,  solely,  in  view  of  the  public  good.  An 
appeal  to  law  for  trivial  causes,  or  from  revengeful  and  vin- 
dictive motives,  is  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  duties  we 
owe  one  another  and  the  Creator.  Good-will,  shown  by  acts 
of  kindness  and  forbearance  between  man  and  man,  is  the 
dictate  of  the  light  of  uature ;  and  revelation  teaches  us,  that 
our  forgiveness  of  injuries  done  to  us,  shall  constitute  the 
measure,  and  is  in  part  the  condition,  of  the  forgiveness  we 
are  allowed  to  hope  from  Heaven.  Nevertheless,  this  forgive- 
ness of  injuries  is  not  to  be  carried  so  far  as  to  prevent  the 
maintenance  of  good  order  j  and  thus  subject  the  virtuous 
part  of  society  to  the  dominion  and  outrage  of  the  vicious  and 
abandoned. 

When  wrong  is  resisted  by  a  resort  to  law  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  future  probable  injury,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
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taining  reparation,  for  loss  or  damage  sustained  bj  tlie  ttil 
conduct  of  the  prosecuted,  or  in  view  of  the  proof  and  e«td»> 
lishment  of  weighty  and  important  righto  or  claims,  111011% 
suggests  no  objection  to  the  movement.    In  sach  cases,  tW 
law  must  become  the  arbiter,  and  the  parties  abide  its 
cision. 

The  legitimate  province  of  civil  process,  in  cam  of  litif^ 
tion,  is  to  make  law  a  peaceable  expedient  by  which  to  olrtaia 
our  rights.  We  need  scarcely  add,  that  any  attem{^  to  etw^ 
the  conelusions  Of  law,  by  prolonging  the  W)Qtroversy,--l»3r 
an  accumulation  of  expense, — ^by  taking  the  advafite^  (tf  tht 
poverty,  time  or  circumstances  of  the  litigant  or  party,— 4iy 
an  effort  to  bias  evidence,  or  by  the  supprenion  of  UOb  vU 
testimony  important  to  a  proper  adjudication  of  the  ene,  tn 
all  so  many  examples  of  moral  dishonesty,  and  a  ?iolad«lf 
some  of  the  most  important  relative  duties  of  life.  All  crimi- 
nal offences,  because  connected  with  the  general  good,  tkiH 
be  prosecuted  with  firmness  and  fdmess. 

Gratitude  is  a  modification  of  love.   It  is  a  retif<o^ec^ 
passion,  and  has  reference  to  kindness  intended  <Mr  recwwd- 
It  is  a  strong  and  lively  emotion,  kindled  by  the  ktndocM  «f 
benevolence  shown  us  by  another.    It  dora  not  ahriyf  ini|*F 
bounty  bestowed,  or  service  rendered.   It  is  often  <^estid  hf 
mere  good-will,  and  its  exercise  prompted  by  kindly  fe*B«^ 
alone.    Most  generally,  however,  it  Bows  from  the  koowk*^ 
or  memory  of  benevolent  intentions  or  benefits  rec«v«L 

In  relation  to  benefits,  gratitude  respects  the  givw,  ^  ^ 
bounty.    A  large  share  of  bounty  may  be  bestowed,  i»d 
the  supercilious,  or  otherwise  unkind  manner  of  b«ito»i^  it» 
may  prevent  our  hearts  from  beinj:  touched  with  ptaliW 
emotion  altogether.   While  on  the  other  hmd,  lay  WMflW**" 
cal  manifestation  of  a  benevolent  disposition  in  lelttio*  to 
and  affectionate  interest  in  our  welfare,  cannot  fail  to  awikeo 
the  liveliest  feelings  of  gmtittide.    Gratitude  seeo^  tkm»- 
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fore,  to  be  compounded  of  affection  inspired  by  benevolence 
and  worth,  and  a  vivid  sense  of  obligation.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  amiable  of  all  the  virtues,  and  he  who  is  habitually  un- 
grateful for  the  friendly  wishes  of  others,  and  kindness  re- 
ceived from  them,  may  be  safely  set  down  as  destitute  of 
virtue.  Hence,  Cicero  makes  gratitude  to  be  a  branch  of 
natural  justice, — one  of  the  primitive,  cardinal  virtues. 

The  moral  distinctions  established  in  society,  render  the 
vice  of  Slander,  as  contemptible  as  it  is  mischievous.  In 
strictness  of  philosophical  inquiry,  what  is  true  in  itself,  and 
truly  related,  cannot  be  slander,  but  it  is  possible  to  tell  the 
truth,  in  the  main,  and  yet  accompany  the  relation  with  hint, 
emphasis,  and  manner,  so  as  that  the  truth  shall  necessarily 
make  a  false  impression,  and  disparage  the  party  spoken  of, 
beyond  the  license  of  social  justice,  and  the  relative  duties ; 
and  this,  to  all  moral  purposes  as  well  as  results,  becomes  slan- 
der, in  the  eye,  not  less  of  morality,  than  of  the  law.  Every 
variety  and  modification  of  social  intercourse,  calculated  to 
lessen  and  depreciate  the  claims  of  another,  and  reduce  them 
in  the  estimation  of  society,  beneath  their  real  or  relative 
value,  is  a  species  of  slander;  because  it  conveys  a  language 
intelligible  to  all,  and  the  effect  of  which  is,  the  gratuitous 
production  of  unnecessary  mischief,  and  injury  uncalled  for 
by  public  or  private  good. 

The  means  and  resources  of  slander,  and  even  its  generic 
multiplication  into  various  kinds,  will  be  found  to  be  infinite; 
and  no  classification  is  possible.  The  essence— the  venomous 
soul  of  slander,  consists  in  making,  however  it  may  be  done, 
a  false  impression  in  relation  to  another.  It  may  be  done  by 
charges  of  fact  which  are  false— by  terms  of  vilification  equally 
false— by  an  impeachment  of  motive  without  reason— by  a 
misconstruction  of  language  or  action— by  partial  and  defective 
representation,  suppressing  parts  of  the  truth,  and  exagge- 
ratmg  others— by  sly  suggestion  and  double-entendre— by 
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deducing  false  conclusions  from  another's  preini-/-i— 1  y  u- 
cribing  to  conduct,  results  not  ju-tly  attributable  to  it;  and  lo 
of  other  cases. 

Slander  is  generally  the  f)fYs[»ritr/  of  envy,  combtoed  with  a 
leaven  of  malice;  and  the  mean  and  the  little,  th-  r.Kirn.:ei 
and  the  unmagnanimous,  show  themselves  unable  to  eodure 
the  splendor  of  thoughts  and  deeds  of  which  they  tre  t> : 
capable.    Hence,  they  usually  engage  in  the  work  <  i  hlk'ix 
and  death ;  and  actuated  by  the  ambition  of  infemals,  tb<?T 
address  themselves  to  the  task,  and  glory  only  in  the  detrac- 
tion of  excellence.    Wherever  they  are  found,  th'  v  exist,  i 
curse  and  a  nuisance,  exuding  their  venom  on  all  th»  y  diiiikev 
slavering  their  bile  and  bitterness  as  the  only  means  of 
tinction,  and  thus  holding  themselves  up  to  the  execntioo  of 
society,  as  hateful  to  God  as  they  are  odious  t-i  man ! 
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LECTURE  IX. 

MARRIAGE. —  FORNICATION. 

The  origin  of  marriage,  must  be  sought  in  the  constitu- 
tional nature  and  essential  relations  of  man  and  woman,  whose 
oneness,  and  yet  sexual  difference  of  nature,  will  be  understood 
by  all.  The  distinctive  and  peculiar  rights  of  the  marriage 
state,  seem  to  be  the  dictate  of  nature ;  she  having  furnished 
the  instincts  and  inclinations  of  which  these  rights  are  predi- 
cated, and  having  beside,  intimated  the  will  of  Heaven  with 
great  clearness,  in  favor  of  the  institution  of  marriage,  by  the 
infliction  of  innumerable  evils  and  curses  upon  every  possible 
system  of  sexual  intercourse,  disowning  the  duties,  and  con- 
travening the  sanction  and  purity  of  the  marriage  tie.  The 
reasoning  that  conducts  to  this  conclusion,  need  only  to  be 
hinted  at,  to  be  comprehended  and  admitted. 

The  marriage  relation  is  calculated  to  produce  a  fund — a 
dividend  of  private  happiness,  and  social  domestic  comfort, 
not  otherwise  attainable.  It  subserves  the  intention  of  nature 
in  the  regular  and  healthy  reproduction  of  the  human  family, 
by  successive  generations;  and  leads  to  their  provisional  secu- 
rity and  support,  as  well  as  final  settlement  and  security  in 
hfe.  It  ministers  to  the  peace  and  well-being  of  society,  by 
the  removal  of  a  thousand  causes  and  excitements  to  conten- 
tion, whose  very  existence  is  precluded  by  the  authority  and 
observance  of  this  right.  It  contributes  largely  to  the  order 
and  stability  of  government,  by  giving  habits  of  obedience 
and  respectful  subordination  to  every  human  being  in  early 
life,  under  the  admitted,  undisputed  control  of  the  master  of 
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a  family.    It  gives  permanence  to  local  residence ;  and  pro- 
motes  the  interests  and  duties  of  citiiensbip.    U  give*  tW 
sanction  of  law  and  morality  to  tbe  reciprocal  riglita  and  clawi 
of  tlie  sexes  J  and  furnisbes  tbe  only  possible  safegnard  to  the 
bigb  and  sacred  clsdms  of  exclusive  affection — the  paritj 
and  permanence  of  devoted  love.    Hence,  tbe  infereiMt  frm 
nature,  in  tbe  ligbt  of  induction,  is,  that  wbat  so  directly  fm- 
motes  tbe  bappiness  of  all,  must  be  reasonably  biodiog  vftm 
all )  if  not  in  tbe  ligbt  of  a  moral  obligatioD,  at  letBt,  u  nut- 
ter of  propriety,  convenience,  and  utility;  and  in  this  riev 
of  tbe  subject,  revelation  concurs. 

Marriage,  as  a  social  rite  and  private  coDcem,  \$  of  IXrise 
institution ;  but  viewed  as  a  legal  traosactioQ,  under  the  t»- 
rious  forms  of  organized  society,  it  is  a  civil  regulatioo.  Asd 
in  both  these  points  of  view,  its  relations  and  rows  ante 
many  peculiar  and  important  duties.   The  Biairiage  rebttoe. 
when  properly  entered  into,  implies  the  reciprocal  aieetioo 
and  confidence  of  the  parties ;  and  whcnerer  the  enterprise 
is  essayed  without  such  affection,  it  argues  derelict  motiTe, 
and  a  direct  violation  of  all  honorable  principle;  and  what- 
ever conduct,  by  either  party,  subsequent  to  marriage,  is  io 
contravention  of  such  affection  and  confidence,  is  a  manifest 
breach  of  fidelity,  solemnly  plighted  and  pledged  by  a  poUie 
appeal  to  Heaven  and  earth ;  and  in  its  moral  beanngs,  i» 
stamped  with  the  essential  infamy  of  perjury. 

It  is  probable  that  no  arrangement  of  nature  or  insUtutioo 
of  Heaven,  was  ever  more  abused  than  that  of  marriage:  and 
principally,  because  it  is  plunged  into  from  impnbe  and 
sion,  without  duo  calculation  or  inquiry  respecting  fiuw*  w 
consequences,  or  any  reasonable  probability  of  bappiDMiL 

FOBlflCATION. 

Ihrnication  is  the  illicit  intercourse  of  anmtfried  fmcm. 
ff  either  party  be  married,  the  commerce  becomes  adaltery- 
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Every  gratification  of  passion  or  appetite  that  militates 
against  our  own  interests,  or  those  of  others,  must  be  wrong, 
and  its  indulgence  criminal.  To  satisfy  you  that  fornication 
is  both  unreasonable  and  unlawful,  it  is  only  necessary  to  judge 
the  practice  by  its  fruits.  It  is  a  practice  that  must  always- 
be  considered  a  mere  brutal  commerce ;  for  its  very  existence 
implies  the  abandonment  of  all  the  tender  and  sacred— the 
generous  and  ennobling  ties,  that  constitute  honorable  devotion 
and  intercourse  between  man  and  woman. 

The  whole  science  of  prostitution,  shows  that  woman  has 
forfeited  the  dignity  and  delicacy  of  her  sex.  Her  place  and 
pliancy  prove  the  extinction  of  all  moral  principle — of  all 
honorable  feeling.  An  outcast  from  the  delicacy  and  the  virtue 
of  her  kind,  she  can  only  be  sought  by  those  no  better  than 
herself,  and  whose  feelings  and  morals  blend  with  her  own  ; 
and  so  far  as  this  feature  is  concerned,  the  only  object  of  con- 
templation, is  one  beast  in  the  embrace,  and  sharing  the  in- 
famy of  another  ! 

Fornication  is  the  parent  of  desertion,  pauperism,  and  end- 
less want  and  misery  among  children.  It  furnishes  mothers 
with  strong  temptation  to  infanticide — the  murder  of  their 
own  offspring,  before  or  after  birth,  and  sometimes  to  compass 
their  own  death.  It  totally  disqualifies  them  for  becoming 
wives  and  mothers  in  decent  society.  It  entails  upon  them 
perpetual  disgrace — damns  the  memory  of  family  ties  to  en- 
during infamy — often  terminates  in  premature  death  to  both 
parties.  It  even  deprives  man  of  the  most  select  satisfactions 
of  life, — those  of  honor,  truth,  and  nature.  He  shrinks  from 
the  shrine  of  virtue  with  a  cowardly  consciousness  of  his  own 
meanness,  and  feels  himself  as  a  moral  being,  so  much  abased, 
debilitated,  and  embruted  by  worthless  crime,  that  he  is  in- 
capable of  the  tender  and  delicate  relations  and  enjoyments 
of  married  life.  And  add  to  all  this,  the  fearful  contin- 
gency of  disease,  transforming  the  criminal  fair  into  living 
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masses  of  putrefaction,  beside  haudiii;^  down  chum itut  1^1,11 
debility  to  the  sixth  and  .seventh  L^'iicrafiMiis.  And  wli.  n  wr 
add  to  the  shameful  and  calamitous  list  the  moral  cataMn  ].!.!' 
of  the  whole — that  such  pcrsnus  shall  never  see  tin;  kiii_"l  'in 
of  God,  we  have  perhaps  said  enoULrh  to  asei  rtain  what  :ir.' 
the  character  and  claims  of  this  very  yuLvah  nt,  but  ruin  i- 
and  disgraceful  vice. 
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LECTURE  X. 

SEDUCTION,  ADULTERY,  AND  INCEST. 

Many  of  our  reflections  on  the  item  of  fornication  will  ap- 
ply to  the  subject  of  seduction,  which  differs  from  the  former, 
in  that  it  may  be  confined  to  a  single  instance  of  unlawful  in- 
tercourse, and  may  be  indifferently  practiced  by  married  or 
single  persons.  Seduction  is  an  achievement  dishonorable  in 
itself,  and  is  usually  compassed  by  a  combination  of  falschoo<l 
and  fraud.  The  deed,  where  it  is  not  the  result  of  mutual, 
and  highly  excited  passion,  without  any  previous  purpose  or 
intention  to  this  effect,  should  always  be  looked  upon  as  evi- 
dence of  calculating  depravity,  and  cold-blooded  villany ;  and 
in  any  event,  no  indemnifying  apology  can  be  offered  for  j^o 
base  a  dereliction  of  relative  duty. 

Where  a  resort  is  made  by  the  seducer  to  the  artifices  of 
address,  intrigue,  and  sworn  fidelity,  to  accomplish  his  object, 
we  know  of  no  punishment,  short  of  death,  not  deserved  by 
him ;  and  were  it  not  certain  that  it  often  happens,  that  the 
seduced  are  quite  as  much  to  blame  as  the  other  party,  and 
that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  when  it  is  not  so,  it  is  likely  the 
laws  of  every  Christian  country  would  punish  the  crime  with 
much  greater  severity  than  at  present,  on  account  merely  of 
the  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  degree  of  guilt  attaching  to 
the  respective  parties.    For,  although  it  is  pretty  certain,  that 
m  nine' cases  out  of  ten,  the  man  alone  originally  is  to  blame. 
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yet  in  some  instances,  it  is  equally  certain,  Ibe  woman  i«  ca- 
sentially  the  seducer.  Hence,  the  Levitical  law  assumed,  in 
every  case  of  seduction,  the  equal  guilt  of  the  parties,  and 
punished  them  accordingly,  and  both  with  death. 

ADULTERY. 

Adnlterij  has  already  been  defined,  as  infidelity  to  th<'  mar- 
riage vow.  This  introduces  an  accumulation  of  private  wronp 
and  family  wrotchedness,  not  resulting,  except  in  rare  in- 
stances, from  either  of  the  examples  of  sexual  pollution  iM-forc 
noticed.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  interminable  train 
of  evils  attendant  upon  the  Jcnoicn  commission  of  this  offence. 
It  snaps  and  withers  at  once  the  moral  force  and  viirvr  uf  the 
nuptial  tie.  It  is  the  ruin  and  end  of  mutual  confidence.  All 
hope  of  congenial  happiness  and  matrimonial  harmony,  is  at 
once  and  for  ever  extinct.  A  single  divergence  destroys  the 
pleasure  of  retrospection,  and  spreads  curse  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  future.  All  icithhi  is  disappointment,  and  xrithout 
desolation.  The  family  confederacy  becomes  embroiled,  and 
the  domestic  circle  an  intolerable  hell.  The  effects  of  this 
vice,  therefore,  demonstrate  its  nonconformity  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  nature,  and  con,sc([uent  violation  of  the  will  of  God 

1  N  ('EST 

Inrt'st  \H  the  commerce  of  the  sexes  between  near  rebtioni*» 
whether  allied  on  the  ground  of  afiinity  or  consanguinity  ; 
and  the  term  is  usually  e<)nfinc<l  to  such  commerce,  within 
three  degrees  of  kindred,  from  the  common  ancestor.  -V  pro- 
hibition of  such  intercourse  is  found  in  the  Levitical  law ;  iko 
in  the  Roman  code,  but  extended  to  Jinc.il  kindred  without 
limit ;  and  the  same  interdict  is  found  in  the  laws  of  England 
and  this  country.    To  illustrate  this  prohibition  familiarly,  t 
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man  may  not  marry  his  sister — he  may  not  marry  Jier  daugh- 
ter; but  her  daughter's  daughter,  at  a  remove  of  three  de- 
grees of  kindred,  he  may  marry.  The  law  of  incest  is  a  good 
one,  in  view  of  the  peace  and  purity  of  families  ;  and  beyond 
this,  the  subject  belongs  more  properly  to  political  law  than 
moral  philosophy. 
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LECTURE  XI. 

POLYGAMY    AND  DIVORCE. 

PoLYGAiMY  is  the  having  of  more  wives  than  one  at  the 
same  time.  The  practice  of  polygamy  has  already  been  ban- 
ished from  every  Christian  and  highly  civilized  country  under 
lioaven  ;  embracino;  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  All  our 
arguments  in  favor  of  marriage,  are  so  many  reasons  against 
polygamy.  No  conceivable  advantage  can  be  derived  fn-in  it. 
So  far  from  promoting,  it  retards  population;  and  this  is  the 
evidence  of  all  history. 

Should  the  apologist  for  a  plurality  of  wives  allege,  that  a 
man  with  tni  of  them  will  be  likely  to  have  more  children 
tliuii  ^vIt]l  one,  we  reply,  this  does  not  always  follow.  But 
this  is  not  the  question.  The  question  is,  will  these  tox  wo- 
mon  constituting  the  harem  of  one  man,  and  he  perhaps  a 
vali  tudinarian,  be  likely  to  Imve  as  many  children,  a<  if  se- 
parately married  to  oiir^  man  ?  Scatter  tin  sc  elements  of  M:i- 
lidiiicl's  lic.ivcii,  in  the  .sliajte  of  lioiuios,  and  give  each  a 
husband,  and  then  count  the  brood,  and  tho  result  will  bo,  an 
arguuieiit  against  ])o]yganiy,  Heside,  the  poor  cannot  .supp'rt 
many  wives,  and  tho  rich  and  great  will  iiavo  ordy  the  most 
beautiful  and  attractive,  and  the  re-t  arc  left  to  starve  and 
^uflrr.  J'or  it  generally  hajtp^'iis  that  when  it  is  the  jirevai!- 
ing  and  popular  custom  to  have  many  wives,  those  who  an? 
unable  to  support  a  plurality,  refuse  to  have  any,  deeming  it 
disgraceful  to  have  but  one.  Look  also  at  the  inquietude,  the 
jealousies  and  heart-burnings  —  competition  and  rivalry,  of 
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these  unfortunate  candidates  for  a  husband's  love,  dividing 
the  affection  and  tithing  the  heart  of  the  miserable  tyrant 
who  owns  them,  and  who,  by  a  law  of  his  nature,  will 
always  have  his  favorite,  and  keep  the  rest  only  to  use.  Look 
at  the  probable,  premature  superannuation  of  the  husband, 
and  if  he  have  a  multitude  of  children,  the  impossibility  of 
duly  providing  for  them. 

But  beside  all  this,  polygamy  is  evidently  a  violation  of  the 
constitution  of  nature  and  the  plainly  intimated  designs  of 
Deity.  A  tabular  view  of  the  laws  and  principles  of  population 
will  convince  you,  that  there  are  twenty  females  born  into  the 
world  for  every  twenty-one  males.  Allow  then  a  fraction  over 
the  twentieth  part  of  men  to  be  liable  to  premature  death,  by 
the  casualties  of  war,  seafaring  enterprise,  and  dangerous  and 
life-destroying  occupations,  and  you  have  a  woman  for  every 
man,  and  only  one  man  left  for  each  woman.  Assume  that 
one  man  has  a  right  to  seven  wives,  and  you  are  obliged  to  as- 
sume additionally,  that  six  men,  in  consequence,  have  no  right 
to  a  wife  at  all. 

Finally,  when  God  made  man,  and  placed  him  in  the  gar- 
den of  his  innocence,  he  gave  to  the  first  man,  the  common 
father  of  us  all,  but  one  wife,  created  for  the  purpose  and  oc- 
casion ;  and  had  his  will  been  otherwise,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  the  Divine  conduct  would  have  expressed  it  in  the 
gift  of  a  plurality  of  wives  ;  and  we  may  add,  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament  are  to  the  same  effect.  Hence,  infinite 
Wisdom,  in  nature,  providence,  and  revelation,  has  visibly  fixed 
the  seal  of  reprobation  upon  the  practice  of  polygamy. 

DIVORCE. 

Divorce  disannuls  the  marriage  covenant,  at  the  instance  and 
by  the  deed  of  one  or  both  of  the  parties ;  for  it  seems  that 
the  wife  may  become  the  appellant,  in  this  case,  as  well  as  the 
husband.    As  for  example,  should  some  natural,  invincible 
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impediment  cleave  to  the  husband,  of  such 
destroy  the  reasons  of  marriage,  the  woman  has  an  uikI.uI*.  1 
right  to  seek  and  obtain  repudiation  from  her  liu^ban.l.  >h..;il  I 
she  choose  to  do  so.    This  seems  to  have  been  all 
the  Jews,  and  in  every  country  ^vh(•re  the  claims  of  w-.m  .:i 
have  been  duly  estimated  by  the  laws.    Christianity  ha-^,  i-, 
be  sure,  promulged  a  somewhat  different  law; — allc-in.:  that 
the  law  of  divorce  shall  be  confined  U)  the  hiiiglu  oflfcnce  <u* 
adultery,  in  order  to  give  the  right  of  luurryini'  a  si-oiui  iini'> 
without  adulterous  connection.    But  the  Nrw  Tr-tuiin  ni  ex- 
pressly authorizes  the  separation  or  divorce  of  man  aud  wife 
'  for  other  causes  j  withholding,  however,  at  the  same  tiuu'.  th-- 
right  of  remarriage. 

On  the  ground  of  safety  and  utility,  it  is  certainly  fortunate 
that  the  law  of  nature  and  language  of  the  Bible,  meet  io  con- 
fining the  right  of  divorce  to  a  few  extreme  causes  aii-l  well- 
defined  provocations;  as  the  general  practice,  for  trivial  or 
frivolous  reasons,  would  soon  undermine  the  stability,  and 
destroy  the  foundations  of  society.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  fortunate  for  many  unhappy  sufferers,  that  ^^ni-- 
definite  and  stable  provision  has  been  made  to  lessen,  if  n"t 
to  terminate  their  wretchedness.  It  occurs  to  us  that  any 
further  examination  of  this  subject  becomes  a  profitless  inquiry, 
with  which  we  have  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
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LECTURE  XII. 

PARENTS   AND  CHILDREN 

The  duties  owed  by  parents  to  their  children,  constitute  a 
plain  question  of  morality,  and  cannot  require  amplification. 
The  relation  of  parent  and  child,  imposes  upon  the  former  the 
duty  of  supplying  the  wants  of  the  latter,  on  the  score  both  of 
security  and  maintenance ;  and  it  is  equally  binding  upon  the 
parent  to  provide  the  child  with  the  means  of  instruction, 
education,  and  mental  and  moral  discipline,  as  far  as  may  reason- 
ably comport  with  his  means.    It  is  equally  incumbent  on  the 
parent  to  make  what  suitable  provision  may  be  in  his  power, 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  child,  viewed  in  connection  with 
his  settlement  in  life,  and  the  prevailing  disposition  and  inclina- 
tions  of  the  child.    And  such  a  course  of  treatment  will  render 
it  necessary,  that  the  virtues  and  conduct  of  parents  be  such 
as  will  consort  with  the  proper  instruction  and  bringing  up  of 
children;  as  the  example  of  parents  must,  of  necessity,  bo 
more  or  less  productive  of  good  or  evil  to  their  children. 

The  rights  of  parents  arise  from  their  relations  and  duties, 
in  reference  to  their  children.'   If  their  duties  arise  from  their 
relations,  as  argued  by  Paley,  their  rights  must  necessarily 
arise  from  both,  notwithstanding  his  exception  to  the  refer- 
ence ;  nor  does  this  assumption  militate  against  the  conclusion, 
that  parents  have  no  right  over  the  lives  and  happiness  of  their 
children — no  right  to  enslave  them — to  treat  them  ill  by  rigor- 
ous severity — or  compel  them  to  the  commission  of  crime, — all 
these  pretensions  are  unnatural,  and  inconsistent  with  the  rela- 
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tions  and  duties  of  parents.  All  attempts  to  influence  tiie 
correct  taste  and  honest  convictions  of  children,  in  rLlatiou  to 
life,  morals,  and  religion,  for  the  purpose  of  gratify  in-  th.- 
unreasonable  wishes  of  parents,  or  promoting  their  own  sclfi.«-U 
interests,  is  inconsistent  with  parental  duty.  Tlu;  authur:t\ 
of  a  parent  ceases  with  a  child,  whenever  obcdiLace  bccoujcfe 
criminal. 

A  reciprocity  of  duty  devolves  on  children  during  child- 
hood.   Ready  and  implicit  obedience,  not  involving  cru(  itv. 
dishonor,  or  crime,  is  the  duty  of  children.    After  maturity, 
assuming  that  they  continue  in  the  family,  they  are  reasonably 
expected,  and  filial  duty  requires,  that  they  submit  eheerluily 
to  the  established  laws  of  the  domestic  rule, — that  they  cousull 
the  inclinations  and  happiness  of  all,  and  duly  contribute  their 
reasonable  quota  of  labor  and  support  to  effect  thi>.  After 
separation  from  their  paternal  home,  the  duty  of  gratitude, 
kindness,  and  attention,  remains  in  full  force.    The  wi>he.-^, 
and  even  weakness  and  prejudices  of  parents,  phould  be 
consulted,  as  much  as  possible,  and  all  accessible  means  re- 
sorted to,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  decline  of  life 
grateful,  and  gilding  with  peace  and  quiet  the  last  hours  of 
human  toil.    The  duty  of  children  to  support  their  parents, 
whenever  it  is  necessary,  is  an  obligation,  to  argue  which, 
would  be  to  insult  your  understanding,  not  less  than  your 
feelings.    He  who  neglects  this,  having  it  in  his  power  to  do 
it,  is  an  outcast  from  the  pale  of  humanity,  and  unworthy  of 
any  trust  whatever. 
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LECTURE  XIII. 

SELF-DEFENCE,  DRUNKENNESS,  AND  SUICIDE. 

The  proper  care  and  cultivation  of  the  mind,  and  the  pre- 
servation and  comfort  of  the  body,  are  duties  we  may  be  said 
to  owe  ourselves.    Hence,  self-defence  becomes  a  duty  as  well 
as  a  right.   Any  man  who  allows  his  life  to  be  taken  away 
without  resistance,  unless  required  by  the  public  welfare,  or 
risked  in  defence  of  another,  becomes  accessory  to  his  own 
death,  and  must  be  blamable.    It  seems  the  law  of  nature 
would  allow  a  man,  in  the  assertion  of  an  undoubted  right  of 
the  perfect  and  determinate  kind,  to  resist  aggression  to  any 
extremity*^  required  by  the  nature  of  the  assault.    For  exam- 
ple, if  a  man  shall  attempt  to  strip  and  divest  me  of  my 
clothes,  and  will  not  desist,  nature  gives  me  the  right  of  killing 
him,  as  the  only  alternative  of  preserving  my  own,  and  pre- 
venting outrage  upon  my  person. 

These  rights,  however,  may  often,  with  great  propriety,  be 
waived,  for  what  is  right  is  not  always  expedient.    And  the 
rights  themselves  become  modified  when  we  enter  ourselves  as 
members  of  civil  society;  in  which  relation  it  becomes  our 
duty,  in  all,  except  a  few  extreme  case^,  to  leave  the  life  of 
the  offender  in  the  hand  of  the  law.    There  are  some  cases, 
however,  in  which  this  is  impracticable.    STiould  a  man  assault 
my  life,  it  is  my  right,  and  becomes  my  duty  to  kill  him,  if  I 
cannot  prevent  his  murderous  intention  without  doing  it.  If 
a  man  assault,  further,  t^e  chastity  of  a  female,  and  she  cannot 
prevent  the  accomplishment  of  his  ruffian  wishes,  without  it. 
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It  is  her  right,  and  she  owes  it  to  heaven  and  earth,  to  kill 
him  if  she  can.  And  to  our  conception,  in  all  such  cases,  the 
persons  thus,  by  necessity,  taking  the  life  of  those  guilty  of 
these  outrages,  ought  to  be  considered,  as  being  in  some  sense, 
the  executioners  of  the  law,  and  the  conservators  of  the  peace 
and  order  of  society. 

DRTJ  NKENNE8S. 

Whether  viewed  as  casual  or  habitual,  drunkenness  is  an 
instance  of  the  basest  possible  degradation  of  the  dignity  and 
decency  of  our  common  nature.    It  is  a  practice  which  trans- 
forms man  into  a  beast,  without  temptation  or  apology.  No 
man  naturally,  and  at  first,  is  fond  of  ardent  spirits,  or  even 
of  wines,  cordials,  and  liquors,  unless  the  latter  be  so  exceed- 
ingly mild  as  not  to  intoxicate,  and  be  rendered  tolerable  by 
other  compounds  and  mixtures.    Hence,  taste  or  natural  appe- 
tite furnishes  no  temptation  or  pre-desire  to  drink ;  so  far  froni 
it,  nature  loathes  every  cup  of  the  kind,  that  has  power  to 
inebriate;  and  this  loathing  shows  that  drunkenness  is  an 
unnatural,  violent  excitement — a  forced,  preposterous  abujie 
of  the  human  constitution.    Hence,  every  child  of  iotempe- 
rance,  in  the  early  stages  of  his  brutal  traininjr,  drinks,  not 
because  he  loves  the  vile  lotion — the  hated  beverage,  but  in 
doing  so,  he  lies  in  wait  for  effect.    It  is  the  rising  swell  of 
intemperate  impulse; — it  is  the  impetuous  rush  of  unnatural 
exhilaration — the  mad  confusion  of  excited  feeling,  that  leads 
the  drinker  to  his  bowl,  and  reconciles  him  to  his  draught 
He  thirsts,  not  for  ardent  spirits,  but  for  the  wildering  drennj, 
and  drunken  revel  of  passion  produced  by  them.    11  o  is  like 
the  opium  drug-eater,  who  loves  not  the  drug,  but  the  balmy 
oblivion,  diffused  over  his  faculties  and  feelings  by  it. 

If  we  look  at  the  effects  of  drunkenness,  we  shall  see,  that 
as  there  is  no  original,  reasonable  temptation  to  it.  so  there  Is 
no  apology  for  it.    Unless  we  can  conceive  that  man  was 
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made  for  infamy  here,  and  hell  hereafter,  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable end  for  which  God  would  have  created  him,  that  is 
not  defeated  by  habitual  intemperance.  The  habitual  thorough- 
hand  drunkard  is  of  no  service  to  himself,  and  a  nuisance  to 
society.  He  is  a  curse  to  his  family,  and  a  disgrace  to  his 
kind.  He  lives  only  to  rot,  and  dies  to  be  hated.  While, 
to  borrow  the  language  of  a  prophet,  his  memorial  shall 
come  up  as  a  stink  in  the  nostrils  of  those  who  survive 
him. 

Whatever  follies,  crimes,  or  misfortunes,  may  result  from 
the  derangement,  or  incapacity,  superinduced  by  this  habit, 
no  one  is  prepared  to  commiserate  or  sympathize  with  the 
perpetual  bibber  in  strong  drink  ^  because  he  sins  without 
reason,  and  remains  debased  without  shame. 

You  will  not  expect  us  to  enter  into  a  catalogue  of  the  e\\h 
consequent  upon  drunkenness.  Tears  and  sighs,  blighted 
hopes  and  bereavements,  rags  and  misery— all  the  insignia  of 
pauperism  and  premature  death,  are  among  its  fruits.  It  has 
ruined  the  peace,  and  desolated  the  hopes  and  joys  of  the 
palace  and  the  cottage— it  constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the 
nation's  history,  and  has  spread  its  ruinous  blight  from  the 
senate  chamber  and  the  legislative  hall,  down  to  the  hotel 
the  coffee-house,  and  the  still  more  frequented  groggery. 

SUICIDE. 

If  we  assunie  that  the  powfr  and  sovereignty  of  the  state, 
are  egitaately  denved  from  the  original  consent  of  the 

»  al  eged  by  Paley,  that  a  man  must  have  a  right  over  hi 
wn  hfe.  Every  man,  by  becoming  a  member  of  a  weU- 
ordered  community,  virtually,  and  essentially  concedes  that 
when,  from  crime,  his  life  becomes  dangerous  to  the  Iwt 
welfare  and  h.s  death  shall  be  required  by  law,  in  oZ  Z 
that  welfare,  the  question  of  his  life  or  deatl,  shall  re^Jitt 
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the  community  of  which  he  was,  until  such  forfeiture,  an 
equal  member. 

It  is  conceded,  that  nothing  but  the  public  good  can 
authorize  his  death  by  violence;  but  it  does  not  follow  from 
this  concession,  that  he,  originally,  had  a  right  to  compass  his 
own  death  by  violence,  whenever  he  should  become  tired  of 
life.  If  we  say,  when  a  man  becomes  tired  of  life,  he  may 
terminate  it,  it  is  saying,  when  a  man  becomes  weary  of  duty, 
he  has  a  right  to  decline  his  post  and  retire.  Every  man 
owes  it  to  himself  and  society,  to  live  and  be  useful  as  lomr  as 
he  can.  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  it  is 
equally  the  dictate  of  that  law,  that  a  man  should  cherish  life 
in  view  of  usefulness.  If  a  man  may  rightfully  decline  the 
gift  of  life,  he  has  a  right  to  decline  all  the  bounties  of  Deity. 
But  who  will  assume  that  a  man  has  a  moral  right  to  do  what 
is  evidently  wrong.  All  right  is  founded  in  the  relations  and 
fitness  of  things,  as  established  by  the  will  of  God. 

A  man's  life  is  the  workmanship  of  God ;  and  how  came 
he  by  a  right  to  destroy  it  ?   Life  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  the 
only  right  of  control  that  can  be  claimed  by  the  recipient 
must  depend  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  irift.  God 
and  man  are  the  high  contracting  parties,  and  how  can  the 
suicide  dispose  of  God's  right  of  property  in  his  life  and  per- 
son 1    He,  therefore,  who  destroys  his  own  life,  is  guilty  of  a 
direct  invasion  of  Heaven's  rights,  and  essentially  violates  the 
charter  of  his  being.    The  case  of  war  instant  cil  by  I*alcv, 
is  not  in  point.    All  aggressive  war  not  ncco>saiy  to  .«tlf- 
defence,  and  essential  to  the  assertion  of  well-defined  rights, 
is  a  murderous  invasion  of  the  life  of  man,  and  can  only  be 
looked  upon  as  a  species  of  national  suicide. 

If  power  were  right,  as  Paley  assumes,  in  behalf  of  sovc- 
reigna,  then  a  man  would  have  a  right  to  take  his  own  life, 
simpij,  because  he  could  do  it.  But  power,  in  \t^v\(.  is 
neither  right  nor  wrong :  h  only  implies  the  capability  of 
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either-capacity  to  do  right  or  wrong.  What  man  cannot 
produce  he  has  no  right  to  destroy.  No  conceivable  right  is 
given  him  to  destroy  his  own  life,  and  hence,  he  cannot  do  it, 
without  infidelity  to  the  law  of  his  being. 

Every  man  owes  m*ny  duties  to  society;  and  every  man  in 
one- way  or  another,  actively  or  passively  can  perform  them. 
The  suicide,  therefore,  defrauds  society  of  its  just  claims,  and 
enters  eternity  as  one  who  preferred  all  hazards  and  conse- 
quences to  the  performance  of  duty.  Say  that,  as  a  man's 
life  is  no  longer  of  service,  he  may  terminaie  it,  ttid  what  will 
it  not  lead  to?  A  large  portion  of  mankind  are  unhappy, 
depressed,  and  despondent;  and  all  these,  so  soon  as  they 
may  choose  to  render  themselves  useless,  have  a  right  to  kill 
themselves. 

Besid^,  the  violent  destruction  of  life,  except  for  crime,  and 
on  account  of  danger  accruing  to  the  general  good  of  society, 
is  murder.  Every  suicide,  therefore,  is,  hona  fide^  a  murderer. 
He  has  declined  life,  because  its  duties  are  irks'bme,  and  he 
has  become  impatient  of  its  misfortunes ;  and  thus,  throwinf^ 
the  gauntlet  of  indifference  at  his  Maker,  lie  enters  his  pre- 
sence with  no  other  preparation  for  death,  than  that  of  a 
cowardly  desertion  of  duty,  and  a  reckless  defiance  of  destiny. 


11 
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LECTURE  XIV. 

PRATER. 

The  final  basis  of  all  duty  is  tte  will  of  God.  Ita  obfigi. 
tian  is  ultimately  referable  to  him.  In  the  division  of  daUii 
some  relate  to  him  directly,  others  sustain  this  relation  Oinmgh 
pui-selves,  or  our  fellow-creatures.  To  the  former  dm  beloogB 
the  diity  of  prayer.  It  holds  correct  throughout  ouTernl 
being,  so  far  as  our  information  extends,  that  when  one 
intelligence  wants  any  thing  of  another,  it  k  asked  for.  Thia 
^  is  especially  a  known  law  of  intercourse  among  men,  and  wc 
see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  apply  to  all  intercourse  b^een 
God  and  his  rational  creation. — The  constitution  of  Oibire, 
as  intimating  the  will  of  God,  seems  to  authorize  the  praiUDp- 
tion  as  reasonable. 

The  efficacy  of  prayer  must  depend  upon  the  will  of  God, 
it  being,  so  far  as  we  <3an  discover  from  the  light  of  naUire, 
and  as  we  learn  explicitly  from  revelation,  a  part  of  the  DiTioe 
constitution,  that  we  shall  respectfully,  reverently,  and  sin- 
cerely ask  Heaven  for  many  of  the  blessings  we  need,  in  order 
that  we  may  obtain  them.    And  *feis,  for  many  and  obvieu-s 
practical  purposes.    It  preserves  and  diffuses  the  knowledge 
of  God,  and  the  recognition  of  his  goodness  and  proTtdOBce. 
It  inspires  a  sense  of  dependence  upon  him,  and  becoming 
giSBtitude  toward  him.    It  prevents  forgetfulness  of  him,  and 
indifference  to  his  plans  and  purposes.    It  giV^  power  and 
vigor  to  the  motives  of  piety,  and  has  a.  direct  tendency  to 
stveDgihm  all  our  virtuous  resolutions.    In  a  word,  it  pro- 
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motes  resemblance  to  him,  which  resemblance  constitutes  the 
perfection  of  our  moral  being.  If,  therefore,  nothing  further 
should  appear  on  this  subject  from  the  light  of  nature,  it  is 
thence  deducible,  that  it  is  every  way  a  reasonable  service, 
and  promotes  the  interests  of  piety  among  men,  and  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  Deity  in  relation  to  them.  Accord- 
ingly, nature  has,  everywhere,  in  all  ages,  and  during  all  time, 
taught  man  to  look  by  prayer  and  dependence  to  an  invisible, 
superior  Power,  whose  benevolence  is  the  great  source  of 
human  happiness ;  and  leads  to  the  supply  of  all  our  wants ; 
and  this  itself  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  the  doctrine 
of  prayer,  and  its  contingent  eflScacy  in  the  moral  government 
of  God,  in  the  promotion  of  the  present  and  final  happiness 
of  man. 

The  duty  and  efficacy  of  prayer,  thus  rendered  probable  by 
nature,  common  consent,  and  universal  experience,  but  left 
doubtful  in  detail,  are  placed  beyond  dispute  in  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Scriptures,  as  an  authentic  communication  from 
God  to  man.  Here,  prayer  of  almost  every  form  and  bearing 
is  expressly  enjoined,  both  by  precept  and  example.  It  is 
represented  as  the  bond  and  term  of  intercourse  with  Heaven, 
and  the  great  and  established  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of 
the  blessings  peculiarly  needful  in  order  to  our  happiness.  It 
is  presumed  this  subject  is  so  familiar  with  you  we  need  not 
here  enlarge  upon  it. 

Among  the  modes  of  prayer  inculcated  by  revelation,  is  that 
of  secret  or  private  devotion,  when  the  soul's  fulness  can  be 
poured  into  the  bosom  of  its  God,  without  any  thing  to  inter- 
rupt or  distract.  It  is  a  silent^  heartfelt  appeal  to  Heaven,  in 
view  of  personal,  immediate  want,  and  that  goodness  which 
is  ever  ready  to  supply  our  wants. 

But  social  prayer  is  equally  necessary,  and  no  one  of  these 
modes  of  prayer  can  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  other. 
Family  devotion  at  the  regular  periods  of  night  and  morning 
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Beems  admirably  jflllctilated  to  impresa  the  intercata  of  piety 
deeply  and  lastinipy  upon  tlie  minds  of  all  Resent,  and  espe- 
cially the  young  find  iieonsiderate,  who  cannot  witness  the 
private  devotions  of  tHe  heads  of  families,  and  who  might 
attribute  their  altendance  in  public  places  of  worship  to  the 
influence  of  custom,  as  a  thing  of  course.    Here,  however, 
in  the  family  circle,  no  such  Motives  can  be  presumed  to  oper- 
ate,  and  tbe  careless  fuid  uninterested  are  furbished  will* 
practical,  periodical  lessons  relaiing  to  the  nature  and  clainu 
of  Christian  piety. 

Public  devotion  also  will  be  found  to  exercise  a  veiy  dis- 
tinctive influence  upon  the  genoiid  interests  of  pie^*  It 
difi'uses  various  knowledge  on  the  subjects  of  natural  tod 
revealed  religion-— all  the  interests  of  morality  that  could  not 
Otherwise  be  so  successfully  difiused.    It  promotes  and  refines 
the  generous  and  redeeming  sympathies  of  our  nature.  Scores, 
hundreds,  and  thousands, — not  less  than  thrw  millions  of  dis- 
tinct, separate  assemblies,  every  Sabbath,  thus  crowded  to- 
gether in  the  temples  of  piety,  must  have  a  grateful  effect 
upon  the  perverse  notions  and  passions  of  men,  all  claimiog 
the  same  common  extraction,  equally  dependentj^d  iButoaUy 
infirm— alike  mortal,  and  hastening  to  the  clo^Brof  all  earUily 
bustle  and  distinction — ^seeking  support  and  supplies  firttoi  the 
same  common  bounty — asking  forgiveness  fw  similar  offences 
at  the  hands  of  the  same  God  and  Father  of  all — Io(^og  for- 
ward to  the  same  judgmezl^ — fearing  the  same  pnlHsliDWit) 
and- seeking  the  same  reward.    Can  men  be  enemies,  rivals, 
and  competitors,  amid  such  scenes  ?   Can  any  man  witnea 
them,  without  being  made  better  ?   He  who,  amid  these  hal- 
lowed scenes  and  associations  of  devotion  and  pnrity,  is  not 
conscious  of  a  refinement  of  feeling,  and  elevation  of  principle 
withi%  leading  him  to  the  love  of  (ha  Creator,  and  the  prac- 
tice of^  virtue,  is,  either  something  more  than  roan,  or  does 
otf^jdesenre  the  name. 
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FORMS  OF  PRATER. 


The  question  respecting  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  is  one 
of  very  little  interest,  Siud  at  any  rate,  properly  belongs  to  the 
theologian.  The  silence  of  the  Scriptures  is  sufficient  proof 
that  forms  are  not  required ;  and  the  innumerable  instances 
they  record  pf  extemporaneous,  unpremeditated  prayer  and 
praise,  seem  to  furnish  a  strong  presumption  against  their  use. 
It  is  certain  they  did  not  obtain,  in  apostolic  times,  nor  for 
several  centuries  subsequently ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  they 
had  their  origin  during  the  dark  ages  of  the  Church,  and  its 
prevailing  corruptions.  Some  evils  may  result  from  the  want 
of  such  forms,  such  as  occasional  inappropriate,  incorrect  ex- 
pressions, but  these  seem  to  be  entirely  Counterbalanced  by 
the  large  amount  of  practical  good  resulting  from  their  disuse, 
and  the  opposite  practice.  From  ten  to  twenty  thousand  ex- 
temporaneous prayers  have  been  offered  to  Heaven  every  Sab- 
bath for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  from  which  five  hundred, 
or  more,  might  be  selected,— the  heartfelt  effusions  of  the 
hour  and  scene,  equal  in  power  of  composition,  force  and 
meaniDg,  to>ny  of  the  most  finished  found  in  the  Roman 
Abbreviary  or  the  Liturgy  of  the  ChtJrch  of  England; 

Our  Lord'jffrayer  is  rather  a  model  of  matter  than  man- 
ner. At  any  rate,  it  is  but  a  single  prayer,  and  can  only  be 
Tiewed  as  the  great  model  of  devotion.  The  Scriptures  teach 
us  to  pray,  but  prescribe  no  forn*.  Prayer,  in  strictness,  is 
the  language  of  the  heart,  and  it  seems  highly  problematical 
whether  reading,  or  reciting  memoriter,  is,  in"  the  sense  of  the 
benpture,  praying  at  all,  k  being  an  office  of  d^otion  in 
which  both  the  understanding  and  the  heart  should  unite  in 
the  performance  of  the  act. 

Prayer  should  be  the  dictate  of  our  immediate  wants  ancl 
teehngs,  and  how  ftir  prescribed  forms  allow  this  to  be  the 
case,  we  leave  you  all  to  judge  for  yourselves.    It  will  alw^ 
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be  worthy  of  inquiry,  however,  which  mode  innri-  effective  ly 
promotes  the  devotion  of  a  majority  of  all  the  li<  ;ir>  r-  by 
touching  and  enlisting  the  passions  and  rni  _'>  of  i\xv  audi- 
ence;— and  further,  in  which  of  our  churches  the  lare»  r 
share  of  real  devotion  and  practical  }ii*'ty  oljtuins, — whether 
in  those  where  prayer  is  the  s])i)iit:iTic()us,  impul-ive  lan^age 
of  the  heart,  or  where  it  is  the  dictate  and  pn  scri[>tion  of  pre- 
ceding centuries,  read  by  previous  appointment,  for  ili.'  con- 
venience, and  previously  stipulated  response  of  the  c(.'n  j:re}:ra- 
tion ! 
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LECTURE  XV 

THE  SABBATH. 

The  Sahhath  was  proclaimed  and  sanctified  at  the  close  of 
creation.  Its  institution  and  observance  were  renewed  in  the 
wilderness,  during  the  exodus  from  Egypt  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  It  was  again  published  and  enjoined  at  Horeb,  amid 
all  the  grandeur  and  solemnity  of  the  personal  revelation  of 
Deity,  on  that  occasion )  at  which  time,  it  was  made  a  part  of 
the  decalogue,  and  must  remain  in  force,  as  a  part  of  the 
moral  law  of  Grod,  to  the  end  of  time. 

We  conceive  the  obligation  to  relate^  however,  simply  to  the 
sanctification  of  a  seventh  part  of  our  time,  and  not  to  every 
seventh  day  from  creation  by  numerical  calculation. 

Paley  assumes  that  the  Sabbath  was  not  instituted  at  the 
close  of  creation.  His  proof  is,  that  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Scriptures  from  that  period  until  the  exodus  of  Israel. 
But  he  might  as  well  say,  that  it  was  not  published,  or  as  he 
has  it,  instituted,  in  the  wilderness ;  for  after  Moses,  we  have 
a  period  in  the  Bible  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  years,  during 
which  it  is  not  alluded  to  at  all.  If  silence  will  disprove  our 
assumption,  it  must  his  also.  His  reasoning,  therefore,  is 
totally  inadmissible.  Among  the  primeval  transactions  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  world,  we  have  the  institution 
of  the  Sabbath  in  commemoration  of  Deity  resting  from  the 
works  of  creation.  And  again,  the  institution  is  renewed  in 
the  wilderness  and  at  Sinai,  in  memorial  of  the  redemption  of 
the  children  of  Israel  from  Egyptian  bondage. 
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We  repeat,  in  our  judgment,  the  great  question  is  not  the 
numerical  day  to  he  observed,  hut  the  sacred  and  •^ukiun  ap. 
propriation  of  a  seventh  part  of  our  time  to  devotion  and  rest. 
Indeed,  a  uniform,  definite  Sabbath  day,  as  to  [.rccisc  time 
over  the  face  of  the  earth  is  impossible.    The  spherical  form 
of  the  earth,  and  its  annual  revolutions  forbid  it.    Hckct  two 
different  points,  for  eaunple,  upon  the  eartVe  surface  ;--ai 
one  it  is  sunrise,  and  at  the  other  sunset.    At  the  one  it  is 
noon,  at  the  other  midnight.    Upon  the  Jewish  or  Clirlstian 
plan,  however,  the  great  object  is  secured.   Six  days  for  labor, 
and  one  for  devotion  and  respite  from  labor,  whether  it  be  the 
seventh,  according  to  the  Jews,  or  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
accordiog  to  Christians.    The  day,  as  such,  is  not  material,  bat 
that  there  be  such  a  d^iy,  and  duly  and  religiously  observed. 

The  Christians,  without  any  express  warrant  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, observe  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  and  with  thea^  this 
day  commemorates  the  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God,  as  lite 
Patriarchal  Sabbath  memorialized  the  rest  at  the  close  of  crea- 
tion, and  the  Jewish  tlie  redemption  of  Israel  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  Pharaohs.    We  say,  without  an  express,  for  we  cer- 
tainly have  an  implied  warrant  for  the  change  from  the  seventh 
to  the  first  day  of  the  week.    The  Sabbath  was  at  first  a  mooa- 
ment  of  the  rest  of  creation,  then  again,  by  Divine  proclimation, 
a  monument  of  the  national  freedom  of  Israel  from  the  slavery 
of  Egyptian  cruelty ;  and  why  not,  thirdly,  a  monument  of 
the  world's  redemption,  completed  at  the  resurrection  of  Je?uj 
Christ? 

Among  other  reasons  for  the  belief  of  this  change  by 
Divine  authority,  we  would  briefly  notice  the  following: 

First,  all  history  agrees,  that  from  Christ  to  this  time,  the 
Sabbath  has  been  celebrated  among  Christians,  on  the  firU 
day  of  the  week.  Now,  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  tbw 
change  would  have  been  made  by  the  early  Christians,  without 
the  authority  of  Christ,  or  his  apostlen,  which  is  the  same. 
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Secondly,  our  Lord  met  his  disciples,  after  his  resurrection, 
several  different  times,  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  for  reli- 
gious intercourse,  thereby  distinctly  marking  the  day  as  one 
of  his  own  approval,  for  such  purposes. 

Thirdly,  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  expressly  styles  it 
the  "Lord's  day/'  that  is,  the  day  of  his  choice  and  appoint- 
ment, and  this  seems  to  be  conclusive. 

Fourthly,  on  this  day  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  visible 
fOTm  upon  the  primitive  preachers  at  the  Pentc-nst,  preparinc; 
them  for  the  world's  conversion,  they  being  assembled  tVn- 
worship. 

Fifthly,  on  this  day  we  find  St.  Paul  preacliing  at  Tioas 
and  other  places,  and  administering  the  sacrament  of  the 
supper. 

Sixthly,  St.  Paul  entreats  the  primitive  Christians,  in  their 
assemblies  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,  to  make  coUectiuns 
for  the  poor— ami  other  passages  to  the  same  effect. 

Seventhly,  Pliny,  in  his  letters  to  the  emperor  and  senat-e 
of  Rome,  from  the  proconsular  province  of  Bythiuia,  says,  the 
primitive  Christians  all  observed  strictly  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  as  a  religious  festival^  in  memory  of  the  resurrectiou 
of  Christ.  Hence,  it  is  more  than  probable  they  had  Divine 
aoithority  for  the  change  from  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  although  the  precept  is  not  found,  except  by  impli- 
cation, in  the  New  Testament. 

The /orce  of  the  obligation,  relating  entirely  to  the  conse- 
cration of  the  seventh  part  rff  our  time  io  God  and  re&t,  the 
specific  regulations  of  the  Jewish-,  will  apply  to  the  Christian 
Sabbath  J  and  hence,  the  silence  of  the  New  Testament  on 
this  subject.  On  the  day,  therefore,  received  as  Sabbath, 
every  thing  should  be  abstained  from,  inconsistent  with  proper 
reverence  for  the  Deity,  and  due  rest  for  ourselves,  and  all 
under  our  control.  Proper  reverence  for  the  Deity  implies 
that  his  existence  and  attributes,  his  works,  his  providence. 
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and  his  word,  be  treated  with  becoming  respect  and  serious- 
ness. He  who  can  profanely  trifle  with  either,  is  capable  of 
conduct  as  little  and  degrading,  aa  it  is  vicious  and  abandoned. 
All  allusions  to  the  Fountain  of  supreme  excellence— the  Ood 
of  being,  and  the  blessings  that  gladden  it,  flippant  and 
irreverent  in  their  character,  show  a  trifling  and  polluted 
mind,  let  bose  from  all  the  moorings  of  both  virtue  and 
decency.  A  man  who  on  all  occasions,  without  temptation  or 
provocation,  is  vulgarly  mouthing  the  name  of  God,  and  hawk- 
ing his  senseless  ribaldry  about  every  thing  sacred  and  s^oua, 
shows  himself  more  fit  for  companionship  with  fiends  than  the 
society  of  the  virtuous  and  well-disposed. 

All  serious  and  manly  scruples  in  relation  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  the  claims  of  the  gospel,  we  are  disposed  to 
treat  with  respect.    We  would  suggest  nothing  in  opposition 
to  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  inquiry.     We  would  not 
except  to  any  severity  the  skeptical  may  find  themselves 
capable  of  i*esorting  to,  provided  it  have  the  attributes  of 
dignity  and  decorum ;  but  to  insult  Heaven  with  profi»ene.vs 
and  attack  the  gospel  with  the  weapons  of  scoflSng  levity,  and 
licentious  badinage,  is  a  species  of  unfair  and  contemptible 
warfare,  that  outrages  any  possible  severity  of  retort.  Who 
can  refute  a  mere  sarcasm,  or  invalidate  a  sneer,  except  by 
letting  the  scorner  know,  that  the  smile  of  disdain  curlintr  on 
his  lip,  does  not  indicate  a  scorn  for  virtue  half  equal  to  the 
contempt  that  common  sense  must  always  feel  for  him  ? 
While,  therefore,  we  concede  perfect  freedom  of  inquiry  to 
all  concerned,  and  would  enforce  nothing,  cx  cathedra,  the 
well-settled  opinions,  and  reasonable  expectations  of  society, 
impose  the  obligations  of  candor  and  sobriety,  on  all  topics 
connected  with  the  momentous  interests  of  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion. 

Simple  fear  or  dread  with  regard  to  the  Beiij,  is  not  rever- 
ence.   Reverence  implies  that  we  appreciate  and  respect  the 
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claims  of  Heaven^  and  not  only  that  we  respect  these  claims, 
and  hold  them  in  just  appreciation,  but  that  we  consistently 
accord  them  in  life  and  conduct ;  and  if  this  be  not  so,  our 
fear  and  dread  of  the  Creator  and  Judge  of  all,  indicates  the 
existence  of  no  feelings  and  emotions  but  those  of  servility 
and  selfishness.  God,  to  be  reverenced,  must  be  continually 
reo'arded  by  us  as  the  moral  governor  of  the  world ;  and  the 
indications  of  his  will  in  nature  and  providence,  as  well  as  its 
undoubted  attestations  in  the  department  of  revelation,  must 
be  duly  heeded;  not  less  from  a  conviction  that  duty  and 
principle  require^ it,  than  from  the  sugijestions  of  interest, 
the  hope  of  good  and  the  fear  of  evil.  Whenever  a  man  is 
able  to  persuade  himself  that  to  amuse  himself,  and  trifle  with 
the  momentous  concerns  of  the  everlasting  future,  is  evidence 
of  elevation  and  independence  of  mind,  it  is  perhaps  a  use- 
less task  to  expostulate  with  him.  Such  a  man  is  too  low 
ever  to  estimate  any  thing  worthy  of  human  nature,  and  can 
never  fail  to  be  distinguished  by  the  contempt  of  any  com- 
munity in  which  he  may  be  thought  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  despised. 
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LECTURE  XVI. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT 

In  asking  your  attention  to  man  in  his  civil  relations,  and 
as  a  member  oi political  society,  we  shall  waive  all  discussion 
of  his  primitive  state,  further  than  is  necessary  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  adventitious  aspects  in  which  we  are 
called  to  contemplate  him.  The  propriety  of  this  arrange- 
ment will  be  obvious,  when  you  reflect  that  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  man  belongs  properly  to  the  division  of  natural  law. 

In  a  state  of  nature,  all  men  are  equal.    Equal  in  puint  of 
personal  right,  liberty,  and  independence.    Xo  one  has  any 
better  plaim  to  command,  or  to  exact  obedience,  than  another. 
The  liberty  and  independence  of  each  man,  in  relation  to  all 
the  rights  and  grants  of  a  state  of  nature,  are  entire,  pro- 
vided he  abstain  from  the  injury  of  others,  whose  ri-lits  are 
equal,  connatural,  and  coinherent  with  hia  own.   These  vvzhts 
and  immunities  are  the  gift  of  God,  and  boloni,'  to  the  essen- 
tial nature,  and  primitive  state  of  man.    (Mvil  government 
does  not  destroy  them,  but  should  be  consi.h'rod  the  more 
perfect,  in  so  far  as  it  is  based  upon  and  conforoicd  to  theui, 
being,  in  its  very  nature,  an  arrangcinrnt  by  mutual  consent 
of  all  concerned,  the  better  to  secure  tlie  ends  and  interest.-* 
of  natural  society— the  state  in  which  man  finds  himself  by 
nature,  and  the  appointmenr of  the  Creator. 

Civil  government,  when  founded  in  right,  so  hr  from  5ub- 
verting  the  natural  liberty  and  equality  of  man,  is  the  result 
of  both.    Men,  equal  in  nature,  proceeded,  in  the  emerciso 
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of  their  liberty,  to  the  adoption  of  conventional  regulations 
for  the  purposes  of  security  and  mutual  advantage.  The 
whole  system  of  civil  jurisprudence,  when  it  is  not  an  outrage 
upon  the  rights  of  man,  is  founded  in,  and  proceeds  upon  the 
fundamental  assumption,  of  proper,  social  equality.  It  is  the 
aequahilitas  juris  of  civilians— the  great  principle  of  common 
equality.  The  lex  talionis  also  of  jurists,  or  law  of  retalia- 
tion, is  based  upon  the  same  great  maxim. 

The  arrangements  of  civil  society  may  modify  and  give 
direction  to  the  natural  liberty  and  equality  of  mankind,  but 
can  never  justly  destroy,  or  even  impair  them.  Civil  society, 
or  government  rather,  is  that  state  in  which  a  community  of 
human  beings  is  found,  when  the  natural  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  each  member  has  been  waived  by  general  con- 
sent, for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  supreme  power,  by 
delegation,  in  the  hands  of  one  or  more  of  their  own  number, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be,  to  represent  and  carry  into  effect,  the 
will  of  the  rest.  All  right  to  govern  originates  with  the 
many ;  and  when  government  is  not  founded  in  the  will  and 
wishes  of  the  governed,  the  right  is  usurped,  and  the  govern- 
ment becomes  a  tyranny. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  government  by  the  v:iU  of  one, 
or  simple  monarchy,  attempted  to  be  derived  from  parental 
authority,  and  filial  obedience,  by  Paley,  is  defective  and  in- 
admissible. The  right  of  a  parent  to  govern  his  children,  is 
a  dictate  and  grant  of  nature ;  but  in  all  ages,  this  right  has 
expired  with  the  parent,  _when  the  manhood  of  his  offspring 
placed  him  upon  an  equality  with  himself.  His  influence 
might  continue,  but  his  authority,  as  such,  was  confined  to 
the  nonage  of  his  children.  The  term  of  their  immaturity 
fixed  the  period  of  his  guardianship.  The  parental  right  to 
govern  was  created  by  the  correlative  dependence  of  the  child, 
and  the  natural  claim  of  such  dependence  to  protection. 

Again,  the  rights  of  all  parents  are  the  same  \  and  these 
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have,  in  no  state  of  society,  had  a  common  pnret^  to  rulo 
them.    Their  relation  is  that  of  propi^r  equality,  'withoai  any 

single  sovereign  will  to  guide  thorn.  A  parent  caniict  trans- 
fer his  authority.  He  can  have  no  successor.  11  i>  rij:ht  is 
limited,  temporary,  and  incommunicable  j  and  arist-.s  out  of 
the  very  nature  and  necessity  of  thin;j;s.  We  r»  p<  at  there- 
fore, that  parental  government  furnishes  no  pre«uiiiptiun  ia 
favor  of  monarchy.  The  assumption  is  perfectly  gratuitous, 
and  utterly  destitute  of  all  applicability  whatever. 

The  well-known  fact,  to  the  student  of  history,  that  civil 
government  must  have  existed,  in  considerable  perfection, 
long  anterior  to  the  personal  aggrandizement  of  military  chief- 
tains, will  also  negative  his  other  supposition  in'  favor  of  mon- 
archy. The  only  possible  supposition  upon  which  monarchy 
can  be  reconciled  with  natural  right,  is,  when  a  community 
shall  deliberately  resolve  to  invest  one  man  with  the  supreme 
power  conceded  by  them  in  the  act  of  such  investment.  In 
which  case,  so  far  as  mere  power  is  concerned,  the  ri-lit  of 
the  regal  chief  becomes  legitimate  ;  and  even  this  furnishes 
no  possible  pretext  for  hereditary  monarchy;  for  it  is  a  per- 
fect burlesque  on  common  sense,  to  say  that  the  pr.  >ciit  gen- 
eration shall  appoint  the  rulers  of  succeeding  gonerations. 
This  doctrine  involves  the  right  of  j>rrj»  tual  mta;'.  which 
Palcy  stoutly  denies,  in  a  preceding  diai-frr,  upon  the  righto 
of  testators,  embracing  the  whole  ning.^  of  t.  >tain<MU:irv  regu- 
lations, and  why  not  those  relating  to  governuiciit '{ 

That  such  forms  of  civil  govcnum  nt  may  exi^t,  is  what  all 
know  and  admit,  but  their  dictati<.n  by  a  ..onpuuv  with  th. 
law  of  nature,  we  explicitly  deny.  That  the  physuvd  lorcc. 
and  numerical  power  of  a  people,  may,  in  the  la..t  xc^  mr- 
nish  the  right  of  eivil  government,  abstractly  from  other  con- 
siderations, we  areobfiged  to  admit:  but  the  eoofornu.>  of 
such  a  government  to  the  law  of  nature,  «  a  se^u^  qa«i- 
tioQ. 
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And,  finally,  after  all  that  can  be  said  upon  the  subject,  we 
are  obliged  to  adopt  the  conclusion,  that  the  origin  of  civil 
government,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  will  and  conventional  ar- 
rangements of  the  multitude,  in  view  of  their  own  intcrosts 
and  welfare;  the  power  and  force  necessary  to  government 
always  belonging  to  them.  And  the  essential  right  or  rec- 
titude of  such  government,  must  always  depend  upon  it.s 
agreement  with  the  original  constitution,  and  primitive  rights 
of  man.  But  as  this  subject  will  be  resumed  in  another  place, 
we  dismiss  it  for  the  present. 

SUBJECTION  TO  GOVERNMENT. 

The  reasons  that  continue  any  government  in  existence,  are 
sufficient  to  secure  subjection.  These  are  generally  so  multi- 
form as  to  preclude  enumeration.  When  the  causes  that  led 
to  the  formation  or  adoption  of  any  form  of  civil  government 
are  rightly  understood,  you  are  in  possession  of  the  general 
reasons  of  subjection  to  such  government.  In  the  case  of 
all  just  governments,  the  reasons  of  subjection  are  perfectly 
intelligible.  It  results  from  a  conviction  of  general  right, 
and  the  obvious  welfare  of  all  concerned.  The  civil  compact 
implies  the  consent  of  each  member  of  the  state,  to  consult 
the  good  of  the  whole  j  and  the  duty  of  subjection  arises  natu- 
rally from  a  disposition  to  conform  to  the  implied  terms  of 
the  civil  confederacy.  The  motives  that  influence  subjection 
to  bad  or  unjust  governments,  must  partake,  more  or  less,  of 
the  nature  of  the  governments  themselves ;  and  we  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  examine  them,  as  they  would  amount  to  an 
mquiry  into  some  of  the  principal  causes  of  hniman  wretch- 
edness and  degradation. 

Power  must  always  belong  to  superior  force,  and  this  force 
resides  in  the  nation  or  community  governed;  and.  they  alone, 
origmally  and  properly,  possess  the  right  as  well  as  power  of 
government.    And  if  government  be  founded  in  this  right, 
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the  fact  and  doctrine  of  subjection,  are  referable  to  Oie  volun- 
tary good-will  and  inclination  of  th.»se  who  yield  obodicnce. 
And  if  government  be  founded  and  perpetuated  in.l.  p.-u  l- 
ently  of  the  will  and  wishes  of  the  pt'op!.-,  t/u^n  Mil.j.-c-iion 
may  result  from  a  variety  of  causes,  which  muH  always  be 
hateful  to  the  governed,  and  dishonorable  to  their  opprt  s.M,r>. 

A  people,  although  enlightened  on  the  subject  of  tii.  ir 
rights,  may  submit,  from  forbearance,  as  the  Irish  have  lo  the 
oppressions  and  exactions  of  England,  for  einnuir. :  and  a- 
the  North  American  colonies  did,  for  a  time,  to  similar  aba.-es. 
They  may  submit,  from  the  hope  of  approaching  chariL'e.  or 
from  the  utter  hopelessness,  owing  to  peculiar  coatin^enciee, 
of  any  efforts  at  reform.  They  may  submit  fronjLs^^tal  f*  o- 
bleness  and  moral  irresolution — the  natural  uffppring  uf  old 
despotic  governments.  Or  they  may  submit,  as  Paley  ems 
triumphantly  to  insinuate,  from  ignorance  of  their  rij^hts.  and 
unwillingness  to  meddle  with  what  has  long  been  consecrated 
by  prescription  and  usage,  together  with  the  advantages  p 
sessed  by  their  cunning  and  artful  oppressors.  These  sev<  lal 
reasons,  operating  variously  upon  the  different  divisions  of  a 
community,  may  lead  to  subjection  to  a  government,  with- 
out any  conviction  of  right,  or  sense  of  duty,  niiii.-lii).-'  with 
the  motives  to  subjection. 

Submission  to  good  government  is  a  reasonable  service;  and 
as  motives  are  not  wanting,  obedience  can  be  readily  aceouuted 
for;  and  in  the  case  of  unjust  and  vicious  goverumerit-^.  the 
motives  are  necessarily  diverse  in  their  eharaet.  r ;  and  in 
their  application  to  individuals,  multiplied  almoet  beyond  cal- 
culation.  And  here,  as  all  inquiry  must  be  resolved  int*.fin*t 
principles,  we  deem  any  further  attempt  at  oma^io|^le 

better  than  folly.  •  v»  f 

The  right  to  institute  a  government  implie*  tJie  right  oi 
abrogation,  should  the  public  welfare  plainly.  «^ J*^ 
When,  therefore,  it  becomes  obviow  that  any  lorn  dgmm- 
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ment  produces  a  larger  share  of  evil  than  good,  the  duty  of 
submission  ceases,  by  right;  and  the  people  may  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  primitive  elements  of  society,  and  subsequently 
adopt  any  form  of  government  they  see  proper. 

DUTY  or  SUBMISSION  TO  CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

We  admit  it  is  the  will  of  God,  that  human  happiness 
should  be  promoted.  We  admit,  also,  that  civil  society,  sub- 
ject to  proper  regulations,  promotes  that  happiness.  "We  ad- 
mit, further,  that  civil  society  cannot  be  upheld  to  advantnpc, 
unless  each  member  shall,  in  his  conduct,  consult  the  good  of 
the  whole.  And  what  does  it  all  amount  to  ?  The  conclu- 
sion is,  that  so  long  as  the  good  of  all  concerned  requires  it — 
so  long  as  the  government  in  question  is  productive  of  a 
greater  amount  of  good  than  evil,  and  this  proportion  of  good 
is  preferred  to  change, — so  long  as  the  reigning  order  cannot 
be  resisted  or  changed,  without  damaging  the  interests  of  the 
people  beyond  the  indemnity  likely  to  be  received  by  the  pro- 
posed change, — so  long,  and  no  longer,  it  seems  to  be  the  will 
of  God,  that  we  should  submit,  and,  of  course,  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  so.  And  it  turns  out  at  last,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
people  to  submit  to  civil  institutions,  as  far  as  they  answer  the 
ends  of  good  government.  That  is,  the  happiness  of  the 
governed.  And  beyond  this,  duty  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  matter,  and  submission  becomes  a  question  of  policy  or 
forbearance. 

To  suppose  that  God  makes  it  the  duty  of  a  man  to  nphold 
a  government  essentially  vicious,  is,  to  say  that  he  directs  him 
to  connive  at  what  is  wrong,  or  rather,  requires  of  him  the 
gmlt  of  moral  turpitude.  The  perception  of  right  and  duty 
IS  always  necessary  to  rational  .virtue ;  and  no  man,  from  a 
sense  of  duty,  can  render  obedience  to  a  government,  the 
fiindamental  principles  of  which,  amount,  in  his  estimation, 
to  a  subversion  of  natural  right  and  moral  obligation.  He 
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may,  under  silcli  circumstances,  continue  to  submit,  but  it  is 
not  from  a  sense  of  duty  ;  or  if  from  a  sense  of  duty,  it  is  a 
sense  of  duty  to  himself,  knowing  that  resi^^Uince  id  vain,  and 
that  unjust  and  rigorous  punishment  must  follow  su<  h  rrsigt- 
ance.  He  may  think  he  owes  it  to  himself  and  nther:^.  to 
bear  the  burden  imposed,  rather  than  incur  unjust  puni.-h- 
ment,  although  it  is  not  donC  from  any  sense  of  right  or  duty, 
abstractly  considered. 

One  man,  or  a  few  men,  can  never  acquire  the  sovereignty 
of  a  state,  except  by  the  declared  will  of  the  statf,  or  by 
usurpation.  If  by  the  former,  the  compact  is  express, — if  by 
the  latter,  and  the  people  submit  without  ri'sistance,  the  com- 
pact is  implied ;  the  people  virtually  dectering,  by  their  con- 
duct, that  although  the  sovereignty  be  usurped,  yet,  if  it  be 
not  abused,  they  will  bear  with  the  usurpation,  rather  than . 
hazard  the  evils  of  resistance.  To  say  that  millions  of  human 
beings,  free  and  equal  by  nature,  may  be  subjected,  without 
their  consent  expressed  or  implied,  to  the  will  of  one  man, 
or  a  few  men,  usurping  and  claiming  sovereignty  over  them 
all,  and  yet,  that  these  millions  are  morally  bound  to  submit, 
without  murmur  or  resistance,  is  a  proposition,  in  the  refuta- 
tion of  which,  we  lack  patience  to  engage.  It  is  refuted  and 
discredited  by  its  own  absurdity. 

So  far  from  admitting  that  no  government  ever  existed,  in 
virtue  of  what  is  called  the  social  compact,  we  affirm  that  no 
g(»vernment,  of  whatever  kind,  ever  existed  without  such 
compact— it  is  essential  to  the  very  idea  of  government— die 
very  term  government  means,  and  the  thing  signified  impliei 
it.  In  all  governments,  the  governed  and  governors  are  the 
contracting  parties,  by  fair  implication,  and  owe  "^^'P^ 
duties,  in  virtue  of  such  compact.  •  If  no  such  pact  or  un«»- 
standing,  either  expressed  or  implied,  belongs  to  gorerameirt% 
what  mean  the  solemn  oaths,  pledges,  and  Msunince*,  pn«^ 
mations,  and  memorials,  which  form  so  ooflspionom  *  !*«  "» 
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the  civil  history  of  every  enlightened  nation  ?  What  mean 
the  regular  periodical  parliaments,  diets,  assemblies,  coi'tos, 
chambers  of  deputies,  confederations,  and  congresses  of  all 
civilized  nations  ? 

If  we  espouse  the  position  of  Paley,— that  all  idea  of  pac- 
tion  or  contract  should  be  excluded  from  civil  government, 
the  assumption  is  contradicted  by  the  history  of  even  the 
most  familiar  monarchies  of  Europe,  —  those  of  France, 
England,  Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Bohemia, 
where  princes  and  magistrates  have  been  drposcd  by  the 
people  immemorially,  for  violating  the  very  compact  whoso 
existence  is  denied  by  Paley.  Why  did  our  author  not  say, 
that  the  duty  of  obedience  was  imposed  by  the  will  of  God, 
as  made  known  by  natural  law  and  social  right?  Are  not 
these  as  intelligible  as  the  sinuous  and  ever-varying  doctrine 
of  expediency,  and  is  not  their  authority  equal?  But  it 
seems  this  would  not  have  answered  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  civil  rights  are  derived  from  the  concessions  of  princes  ! 
— a  doctrine  fit  only  to  be  taught  in  the  temples  of  China  or 
the  palace  of  Constantinople  ! 

The  right  of  security  and  well-being,  which  is  natural  and 
inextinguishable,  gives  the  right  of  resistance,  without  doubt, 
to  any  unjust  or  oppressive  measures,  threatening  such  security 
and  well-being.  Every  political  society  is  connected  by  cer- 
tain bonds  and  ties,  and  when  rulers  disregard  and  outrage 
these  relations,  to  an  extent  that  forbids  the  continuance  of 
the  existing  compact  between  them,  the  people  have  a  right 
to  become  a  separate  and  independent  party,  in  defence  of 
their  own  claims  and  welfare. 

The  right  of  resisting  injuries  and  preventing  suffering,  is 
a  part  of  the  law  of  self-defence,  and  belongs  to  a  people,  not 
less  than  to  individuals.  To  admit  and  support  unjust  and 
oppressive  pretensions,  is  an  act  of  direct  injury  done  to  the 
buman  family  at  large ;  and  no  man  is  morally  bound  to  do  it. 
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It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  render  obedi- 
ence to  the  governments  under  which  they  may  livi-,  so  lonir 
as  it  ran  he  done  consistently  witk  the  rights  of  (■..n.sci.  nco, 
and  the  claims  of  human  welfare;  but  when  this  is  impracti- 
cable, the  obligatioa  oeases. 

The  Scriptures  do  not  attempt  to  define  the  nature,  or  fix 
the  limits  of  social  riciht  and  civil  obligation.  They  make 
little  or  no  reference  to  the  subject,  except  irici'lcntallv  or 
allusively.  They  evidently  assume,  that  civil  govenimcpt,  in 
general  terms,  is  consistent  with  the  will  of  (Jod,  and  in  the 
light  of  providential  arrangement,  is  an  ordinance  of  h,<,  as 
St.  Paul  styles  it,  or  as  St.  Peter  has  it,  an  ''ordinance  of 
man  indirectly,  we  may  assume,  claiming  the  Divine  sanc- 
tion ;  on  which  account  only,  it  can  be  called, — an  ordinance 
of  God. 

But  that  the  Scriptures  do  not,  at  the  same  time,  inculcate 
the  doctrine  of  unlimited  passive  obedience,  and  non-resLst- 
ance,  is  plain  from  innumerable  intimations  to  the  contrary. 
Such  as  the  injustice,  impiety,  and  oppression  of  princes  and 
rulers,  and  the  heavy  curses  and  judgments  denounced  airaiast 
them  on  this  account,  and  the  disapprobation  and  indignation 
everywhere  discernible  in  occasional  notices  of  the  vicious 
and  ungodly  policy  of  profligate  rulers,  and  unprincipled 
governments.  In  Ihe  p.issairo  quoted  by  Pal*  y  from  St.  Paul, 
if  we  are  surprised  at  the  uninoasurod  terms  in  which  thd 
apostle  inculoa!^  submission,  wo  shall  find  ourselves  rit-'hted, 
by  allowing  hiB practice  to  illustrate  his  />rin<  ij>Us. 

When  the  Jews  on  one  occasion,  and  the  Konian  Jjovcrnor 
on  another,  oppressed  and  maltreated  him,  he  rcsistt  d  in  boA 
instances — demurred  to  the  punishment,  and  appealed  t- 
Cicsar  When  on  one  occasion  he  was  smitten  by  order  of  a 
magistrate  or  ruler,  he  met  the  insult  with  manly  resentment, 
and  flung  into  the  fece  of  the  violator  of  h'la  rights,  the  bnm- 
ing  retort,    God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whiud  tra//,"— 
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political  hypocrite,)  '^sittest  thou  here  to  judge  me^  after 
the  manner  of  the  law,  and  commandest  me  to  be  smitten, 
contrary  to  the  law  V — Thus  denouncing  him  as  a  perjured 
miscreant,  by  a  breach  of  the  law,  in  the  very  act  of 
administering  it !  When  Herod  sent  a  deputation  to  our 
Lord,  to  ensnare  him,  by  catechizing  him  on  the  subject  of 
his  political  pretensions,  the  riving  rejoinder  he  returned  by 
the  wily  deputies  was,  "  Go  tell  that  fox,''  (or  dishonest 
intriguer)  and  then  follows  a  detail,  having  no  reference  to 
Herod's  anxiety.  Add  to  this  that  the  apostles  publicly 
charged  the  Jewish  rulers  and  Koman  government  with  the 
murder  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  compassed  by  bribery  and 
perjury. 

Indeed,  we  find  in  the  Scriptures,  officers  of  God's  own 
appointment,  not  only  reprehended  and  resisted,  but  even 
deposed  for  their  crimes  and  venality.  And  if  so,  why  not 
those  of  human  appointment,  when  found  guilty  of  similar 
offences  ?  "  Bender  to  Cassar,"  says  our  Lord,  "  the  things 
that"  (of  right)  "are  Caesar's,"  but  mark  the  limitation! 
"  and  to  God,  the  things  that  are  God's."  From  all  which 
it  appears,  that  submission  to  civil  government,  in  general 
terms,  is  a  moral  duty,  but  its  extent,  limits,  and  peculiar 
nature,  must  be  determined  by  recourse  to  the  great  primary 
principles  of  moral  right  and  Christian  duty. 
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LECTURE  XVII. 

CIVIL  LIBERTY. 

A  NATION,  or  community,  living  under  the  equitable 
administration  of  laws,  essentially  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
the  whole  body,  may  be  said  to  possess  ciril  liberty.  This 
species  of  liberty  must  always  be  distinguished  from  what 
we  denominate  natural  liberty,  which  allows  U8  to  do  what 
we  choose;  whereas,  civil  liberty  is  freedom  to  do  what- 
ever may  comport  with  the  laws,  and  general  welfare  of  the 
whole  body.  Subjection  to  the  dominion  of  equal  and 
equitable  law,  must  always  secure  a  large  portion  of  rational 
freedom  to  the  people  of  any  country ;  and  it  will  usually  be 
found,  that  under  the  administration  of  such  a  system  of 
laws,  by  the  prevention  of  encroachmeats  and  kindred  evila 
and  impediments,  a  greater  proportion  of  available  liberty 
will  be  secured,  than  could  probably  be  turned  to  account, 
were  no  civil  restrictions  to  be  imposed  upon  the  natural 
liberty  of  man.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  diminution 
of  a  man's  own  freedom,  is  compensated  by  tho  limitation  .-f 
anothef*s,  so  that  the  aggregate  enlargement,  in  equal  to  the 
intentions  and  provisions  of  nature. 

If  we  admit  ^t  civil  restrain*  is  a  sacrifice  of  natural 
liberty,  in  some  respects,  yet,  as  more  than  equivalent  advan- 
tages  are  secured,  upon  the  whole,  by  such  restraint,  it  is 
preferable  to  a  .state  of  nature.  And  we  may  add,  any  people 
have  a  right  to  seek  the  repeal  of  all  laws,  not  productive  of 
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sucli  advantage,  and  direct  the  enactment  of  others,  that 
would  produce  the  desired  effect.  When  we  speak  of  equal 
liberty,  we  intend  to  convey  the  idea,  of  liberty  secured  by 
law;  so  that  the  governed  are  provisionally,  and  prospectively, 
as  well  protected  in  their  rights,  of  whatever  kind,  against  the 
encroachments  of  rulers,  as  the  latter  are  against  the  possi})le 
discontent  and  violence  of  the  people. 

A  government  that  does  not  secure  the  people  against  an 
abuse  of  their  rights,  by  proper  checks  and  balances,  cannot 
be  said  io  be  free  in  its  character;  for  in  all  such  cases, 
liberty  depends  upon  the  administration,  instead  of  resulting, 
consequentially,  from  the  laws.  Such  a  government  is  unjust 
and  despotic,  although  its  administration  may  be  virtuous  and 
liberal.  All  liberty  possessed  under  a  government  of  this 
kind,  as  has  been  the  case  in  Russia,  ever  since  the  days  of 
Peter  the  Great,  is  fearfully  contingent,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  mere  negation  of  oppression  and  despotism. 

Among  the  checks  and  balances  of  good  government,  the 
safeguards  and  preservatives  of  liberty,  may  be  ranked  the 
following,  (some  or  all,  as  elementary  principles,  and  perhaps, 
others  in  addition  :) — The  direct  or  virtual  concurrence  of 
tbe  governed,  in  the  formation,  and  their  consent  to  submit  to 
the  laws, — the  separation  and  independence  of  the  legislative, 
judicial,  and  executive  departments, —  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws  preestablished  and  prcfmulged,  in  all  possible  cases  of 
adjudication, — self-imposed  taxation,  upon^the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation,—the  proper  subjugation  of  the  military  to  the  civil 
department, — the  purity  and  freedom  of  the  elective  franchise  ; 
all  of  which  should  be  duly  provided  for  in  the  constitution, 
which  is  properly  the  original  act,  and  deliberate  will  of  the 
people,  in  deciding  upon  their  form  of  government ;  and  is 
understood  to  embrace  the  fundamental  laws  of  government, 
paramount  to  all  subsequent  legislation  ;  for  as  the  legislature 
IS  the  creature  of  the  constitution  only,  it  cannot  change  or 
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annul  it.  This  can  only  be  done  by  an  act  of  the  people 
themselves,  in  their  conventional  capacity  of  original  sove- 
reignty. What  is  further  necessary  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  this  subject,  will  be  called  up  in  other  places,  so  as  to 
furnish  you  with  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  natural  rights 
and  civil  relations  of  man. 
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LECTURE  XVIII. 

FORMS  OF  GOVERNMENT. 

When  the  supreme  power  of  the  state,  originally  belonging 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  is  properly  invested  in  rulers 
chosen  by  them,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws  with  themselves, 
and  also  subject  to  the  paramount  laws  of  the  constitution,  by 
which  they  are  regulated,  as  the  agents  of  the  people  who  or- 
dain the  constitution,  the  idea  of  arbitrary  power  and  despotic 
sway,  cannot,  in  their  usual  acceptation,  attach  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  state.  To  other  forms  of  government,  the  im- 
putation may  apply,  but  here,  it  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  original  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  the  I7nitcd  States, 
is  vested,  by  express  constitutional  stipulation,  in  the  national 
legislature,  the  chief  magistrate,  and  the  supreme  judiciary ; 
and  not  in  the  legislature  alone,  as  alleged  by  Paley  in  rela- 
tion to  all  governments.  Nor  is  he  correct,  except  in  part,  in 
saying,  the  constitution  takes  its  form  from  the  legislature ; 
for  in  strictness,  it  is  the  constitution  that  creates  the  legis- 
lature, as  noticed  before. 

In  the  language  of  ordinary  classification,  we  have  but  three 
simple,  or  absolute  forms  of  government  —  despotic,  aristo- 
cratic, and  democratic  or  repuUican.  The  _/irs^,  4s  where  a 
single  will  governs,  and  one  man  combines  in  himself  the 
legislature,  judiciary,  and  executive.  The  second,  is  where 
a  few  govern,  without  the  concurrence  or  consent  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  The  third,  is  where  the  people 
govern  themselves;  either  directly,  in  which  case  it  is  a 
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(h  iiiorrdcy^  or  by  their  representatives,  when  the  govcmiu«.!:t 
becomes  a  republic.  Almost  all  ;_M.verninents,  liow.-vt  r,  are 
hii.rrd  ill  their  character,  and  partake,  more  or  less,  of  the 
nature  of  these  simple  fonus. 

In  the  whole  living  history  of  the  woiM,  our  own  l^ov.  rn- 
ment  is,  perhaps,  the  only  example  of  a  pure,  unmixed  re- 
public. ]Many  of  the  evils  and  dangers  of  a  republic,  judi- 
ciously anticipated  by  Paley,  have  been  overcome  in  prai  ti,.; 
in  this  country ;  and  others  have  been  duly  provided  a;.'^ain.-t ; 
and  this  remark  applies  with  great  force  to  the  federal  rela- 
tions and  energies  of  the  government. 

A  number  of  disadvantages  which  have  attached  to  all  the 
democracies  and  republics  by  which  we  have  been  preceded  in 
history,  do  not  exist  in  our  government,  having  been  j  r.  - 
viously  excluded  by  the  national  and  local  legislatures,  since 
the  date  of  our  text-book;  and  should  the  proud  experiment 
of  an  extended,  confederated  republic,  fail  in  the  instance 
before  us,  it  will  not  be  owing  to  want  of  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight, or  the  relative  proportions  and  strength  of  the  entire 
system,  viewed  abstractly  ;  but  such  a  catastrophe  must  result 
from  the  corruption,  venality,  and  unprincipled  licentiousness 
of  the  people  and  their  rulers.  This  is  certainly  to  be 
dreaded;  for  no  government  of  (Jod  or  men — of  human  or 
heavenly  origin,  can  permanently  sustain  a  nation,  unUss  it 
be  virtuous.  History  will  spread  out  before  you  the  whole 
map  of  dilapidated  stales  and  kingdoms,  and  fiirni>h  you  with 
a  plenitude  of  proof  on  the  subj<"(  t. 

W^e  shall  offer  you  no  coni2»arative  view  of  the  advantat:' ■* 
or  disadvantages  of  the  several  forms  of  government  proj^K^ed 
by  Paley.  To  bring  the  subject  before  you  in  outline,  will  be 
sufficient  to  a  proper  understanding  ot"  it.  In  \vhat>  vt  r  re- 
pute monarchical  and  aristocratie  i:<ivernmerit.^  may  have  been 
heretofore,  it  is  but  too  plain,  that  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  enlightened  n!ifi(»up,  they  hav«  ]tcen  losing,  tlr  the  l;t>t 
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half  century,  much  of  the  importance  that  was  formerly  at- 
tached to  them.  There  is  not  at  this  time  a  crowaed  head  in 
the  whole  European  world,  who  has  not  been  called  upon 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  to  abate  somewhat  of  royal 
or  imperial  prerogative,  and  make  concessions  to  the  people ; 
and  for  not  doing  so,  some  five  and  twenty  of  them  have  been 
deposed,  exiled,  and  beggared.  And  as  it  is  universally  con- 
ceded, that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  becoming  more 
and  more  enlightened  in  every  civilized  region,  this  liistorical 
fact  will  have  its  weight  with  you,  in  estimating  the  value  of 
different  forms  of  government. 

Despotism  has  nearly  fled  from  all  the  Germanic  states. 
CathoUc  America  has  quite  shaken  it  off.  The  Pope  has  been 
disarmed  of  his  former  secular  power  —  the  sceptre  of  the 
Turk  has  been  broken — the  kingdom  of  Portugal  is  severed — 
the  power  of  Spain  is  no  longer  dreaded  —  France  is  nearly 
free — England  is  reforming — Austria,  Prussia,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  are  laboring  under  a  dead  palsy — Poland,  although 
crushed  for  the  present,  is  not  yet  lost;  and  in  a  word,  the 
world  is  everywhere,  with  few  exceptions,  rising  into  newness 
of  life ;  and  this  comparative  sketch  for  the  present  must  suf- 
fice to  enable  you  to  anticipate  what  else  might  be  said  with 
equal  propriety.— [The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  these 
lectures  were  written  by  the  author  some  years  ago. — Ed.] 
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LECTURE  XIX. 

ADMINISTRATION   OF  JUSTICE. 

The  judicial  division  of  the  constitution  of  a  Btate,  secnriog 
the  proper  and  uniform  adminutration  of  public  justice,  a 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  every  community,  and  a  vital  part 
of  what  we  denominate  a  good  government.  The  dispensation 
of  equal  and  unbending  justice,  resulting  from  the  knowledge 
and  impartiality  of  the  tribunals  established  for  the  adjudica- 
tion of  disputed  claims  and  controverted  rights,  will  be  found 
to  minister,  upon  an  enlarged  scale,  to  the  well-being  of  every 
nation,  and  is  calculated  to  check  and  oust,  alike  the  aggres- 
sions of  power,  and  the  exactions  of  cupidity.  Equal  justice 
is  one  of  the  great  ends  of  social  union  and  civil ;  and  the 
tribunals  to  which  the  constitution  of  a  country  intrusts  the 
interpretation  and  administration  of  its  laws,  should  be  above 
suspicion,  on  the  score  both  of  intelligence  and  probity. 
Municipal  law,  and  the  adjudications  that  proceed  upon  it, 
should  be  conformed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  dictates  of 
natural  equity  and  social  justice. 

One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  the  Jaw  of  every  land,  b, 
its  want  of  simplicity  and  perspicuity — a  lack  of  elementary 
fitness,  and  adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  in- 
tended; and  a  reformation  of  our  innumerable  tomes  of  law, 
in  this  respect,  is  a  desideratum  worthy  the  attention  of  every 
enlightened  legislature.  The  most  of  our  laws  require  to  be 
disencumbered  of  an  unwieldy,  senseless  mass  of  verbiage; 
disfiguring  and  defacing  the  obvious  meaning,  often  bidding 
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defiance  to  all  comprehension,  and  offending  alike  against  good 
taste  and  good  sense.  If  the  object^  of  law  be  to  dispense 
justice  as  readily  and  effectively  as  possible,  why  such  masses 
of  unmeaning  tautology,  and  such  a  medley  of  fringe  and 
fustian  as  tend  directly  to  give  obscurity  and  doubtful  meaning 
to  the  law,  and  so  defeat  the  ends  of  justice?— But  this  by 
the  way. 

The  point  at  which  the  government  of  a  country  comes 
most  seriously  in  contact  with  the  people,  is  the  administration 
of  justice;  how  important,  therefore,  that  it. be  skilfully  and 
impartially  conducted,  and  also  with  as  much  expedition  and 
as  little  expense  as  possible.  Confidence  in  the  purity  and 
fairness  of  judicial  tribunals,  is  necessary  to  the  good  faith 
and  proper  subordination  of  the  people  of  any  country ;  and 
nothing  contributes  more  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  body 
politic  than  the  obvious  growth  and  prevalence  of  judicial 
excellence.  However  striking  the  agreement  may  appear  to 
be,  between  the  constitution  of  civil  government  and  the  law 
of  nature,  ample  room  will  always  be  left  for  doubt  and  con- 
test, and  the  law  of  nature  is  compelled  to  refer  the  parties 
to  the  law  of  the  land  for  final  adjustment.  Hence  it  is  the 
more  important,  that  forensic  justice  be  studied  with  discrimi- 
nation, and  administered  with  purity,  that  the  contests  of 
doubt  and  litigation  maybe  conclusively  subjected  to  the  esta- 
blished principles  of  equity,  and  the  law  of  evidence. 

It  may  strike  you  as  remarkable,  that  considering  the 
number  and  plainness  of  'the  precepts  of  revelation,  the 
deductions  of  reason,  and  the  maxims  of  morality,  there 
should  still  be  so  many  questions  of  controversy  for  ultimate 
adjudication  before  legal  tribunals.  In  attempting  to  solve 
this  difficulty,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  cognizance 
and  dictation  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  religion,  do  not  extend 
beyond  the  essential  principles  and  distinguishing  outlines  of 
moral  rectitude  and  relative  propriety ;  and  that  it  becomes 
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the  ofl&ce  of  municipal  law  to  examine  and  decide  upon  facts, 
motives,  circumstances,  and  evidence,  undetermined  by  natural 
law,  md  left  unsettled,  as  such,  even  by  revelation. 

The  wisdom  of  those  constitutions  which  have  decided, 
that  the  component  division  of  the  government  which  makes 
the  laws,  shall  not  administer  them,  and  thus  have  it  in  their 
power  to  subserve  interested  purposes  in  doing  so,  is  too 
remarkable,  and  commends  itself  to  your  approval  too  strik- 
ingly, to  require  any  thing  more  than  a  bare  notice ;  nor  can 
it  have  been  overlooked  by  you,  that  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  important  judicial  functions  of  a  government,  is  that  (tf 
trial  1)7/  jury  : — where  the  question  of  disputed  claim  or  right 
is  judged  of  by  the  peers  of  the  litigants,  who  without  their 
previous  knowledge  or  expectation,  are  casually  called  upon  to 
sit  as  judges  of  law  and  fact,  uninfluenced  by  prepossessional 
bias,  the  hope  of  gain,  or  the  fear  of  detriment  of  any  kind. 

And  we  may  add,  before  closing,  that  additional  security  is 
found,  in  every  well-regulated  system  of  judicature,  in  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  appeal  from  one  tribunal  to  another, 
until  the  contested  question  reaches  the  place  of  final  resort, 
having  supreme  appellate  jurisdiction,  and  whose  decision  is 
conclusive,  and  places  the  question  beyond  reversal.  Such  a 
tribunal  of  revisionary  control,  and  admitted  supremacy,  will 
always  be  necessary  to  the  termination  of  legal  controversy; 
and  any  country  possessed  of  these  advantages,  cannot  suffer 
a  larger  share  of  injustice  than  usually,  and  perhaps  neces- 
sarily, falls  to  the  lot  of  humanity. 

An  inquiry  respecting  the  constructive  character  of  courta 
of  judicature,  and  the  local  administration  of  municipal  law, 
must  necessarily  be  too  minute,  as  well  as  extended,  for  intro- 
duction here. 
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LECTURE  XX. 

CRIMES   AND  PUNISHMENTS. 

The  philosopliy  of  punishment,  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
regular  administration  of  public  justice,  is  a  question  of  great 
moral,  as  well  as  political  importance;  and  it  is  one  tbat  is  far 
from  being  easy  of  satisfactory  solution.    The  great  object 
of  retributive  justice,  with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  as 
an  administrational  procedure,  is  to  secure  the  ends  of  good 
government.    The  ends  of  justice  are  answered  in  the  pre- 
vention of  evil ;  and  this  constitutes  what  is  loosely  called  the 
satisfaction  of  justice ;  and  in  the  case  of  crimes,  which  are 
acts  of  injustice,  in  the  relation  and  fitness  of  things,  punish- 
ment becomes  the  mode,  method,  or  means  of  this  satisfaction. 
The  satisfaction  of  justice  implies  an  end  accomplished.  Now 
it  is  plain,  punishment  is  not  this  end,  but  is  the  contingent 
method  of  securing  it ; — thus  furnishing  the  means  by  which 
the  satisfaction  and  claims  of  justice  are  realized.  The  evasion 
of  punishment,  in  the  Hght  of  causation,  is  crime.  The 
motive  of  punishment  is  the  coiTection  and  prevention  of 
evil;  and  these  constitute  the  satisfaction  of  justice,  by  secur- 
ing, relatively,  the  object  of  its  administration. 

This  administration  of  justice  among  men,  must  necessarily 
proceed  upon  maxims  unlike  those,  at  least  in  some  aspects, 
upon  which  the  perfect  justice  of  Deity  proceeds.  Infinite 
intelligence  weighs  the  demerit  of  actions,  as  we  cannot,  and 
always  awards  punishment  accordingly.  But  human  govern- 
ment, by  the  doctrine  of  punishment,  proposes  to  itself  to 
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^suppress  and  preveut  crime;  and  hence,  does  not  proceed 
upon  the  strictly  ad  valorem  maxim,  in  appending  punishment 
to  offences,  which  often  can  only  be  judged  by  their  conse- 
quences; but  punishes  in  view  of  the  facility  with  which 
crime  may  be  committed,  the  exigencies  of  society,  and  the 
probability  of  preventing  the  recurrence  of  similar  violations 
of  order  and  justice.  The  great  object  of  the  institution  of 
human  punishment  is,  to  withhold  from  crime — to  prevent,  as 
far  as  possible,  its  occurrence.  And  hence,  every  enlightened 
Ifij^slature  should  predetermine,  proportion,  and  direct  the 
award  of  punishment  with  a  view  to  this  end ;  that  all  exam- 
ples of  this  kind,  and  even  the  prospect  of  penal  infliction, 
may  operate  as  a  salutary  restraint. 

In  order,  however,  to  enable  a  government  to  show  lenity, 
V  whenever  it  x;an  be  done  with  safety  to  the  general  interest, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  constitutional  provision  and  power  of 
pardon  be  appended,  as  a  judicial  function,  to  the  executive 
magistracy  of  the  government.    Such  a  provision  cannot  fail 
to  be  productive  of  much  good  eflfect ;  for  it  often  happens 
that  the  solemnity  of  trial,  the  agony  and  shame  of  conviction 
and  confinement,  operate  the  intended  results  of  law,  as  effect- 
ually as  the  ultimatum  to  which  the  process  points.   We  may 
remark,  however,  that  a  variety  of  weighty  considerations 
dissuade  from  all  practices  in  civil  jurisprudence  that  woald 
tend,  in  any  way,  to  lessen  the  tertainty  of  punishment; 
although  circumstances  may  dictate  the  obvious  propriety  of 
making  its  ieverity  more  or  less  discretionary    The  certainty 
of  punishment  will  never  fail  to  increase  the  dread  of  it;  and 
this  dread  will  often  supersede  the  necessity  of  it  altogether. 

It  ia  the  right  of  safety  that  gives  to  a  state  the  right  of 
.puni»1fmenty  upon  the  principles  of  retributive  justice.  To 
secure  the  first  right,  therefore,  is  always  to  satisfy  justice; 
for  justio»  oan  know  no  satisfaction  beyond  its  defined  and 
functionary  ends.    If  we  ascend  to  first  piiooiple^  the  foun- 
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dation  of  the  right  of  punishing  is  laid  in  the  claims  and 
safety  of  society;  and  any  degree  of  punishment,  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  secure  these,  becomes  so  much  tyranny 
and  oppression.  To  allege  that  the  delinquent  knew  before- 
hand the  amount  of  punishment,  does  not  alter  the  case ;  for 
it  is  only  the  security  of  society  that  gives  the  right  of  puni- 
tive infliction  at  all;  and  if  we  exceed  this  nccossity,  it  is 
injustice  and  cruelty.  For  the  principles  of  penal  jurispru- 
dence among  men,  should  resemble,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
arrangements  of  Infinite  wisdom  in  a  similar  procedure. 
Whenever  punishment,  therefore,  becomes  excessive  in  its  in- 
fliction, the  satisfaction  of  justice,  which  equally  consults  the 
rights  of  all,  requires  the  punishment  of  those  who  have  thus 
transcended  the  right  of  punishment. 

We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  furnish  examples  of  crimes  and 
punishments.  Our  concern  is  with  the  essential  principles 
of  retributive  justice,  upon  which  examples  are  calculated  to 
throw  but  little  light. 
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LECTURE  XXI. 

RELIQIQIJS  ESTABLISHMENTS,  TOLERATION,  ETC. 

The  argument  of  Paley  througliout,  in  favor  of  Religious 
JEstahUshments,  is  essentially  political,  and  his  labored  con- 
clusion is  worthy  of  the  chapter.    That  the  selfish  exclusion 
of  state  policy  seems  to  require  it,  and  the  ultimatum  of  his 
reasoning  further,  is  to  us  as  extraordinary,  as  his  methods  of 
deduction  are  unfair  and  inadmissible.    He  assumes  that  the 
progress  of  truth,  the  means  of  instruction,  liberty  of  con- 
science, right  of  private  judgment,  the  peace  of  society,  and 
public  safety,  are  all  better  secured  by  a  religious  establish- 
ment and  consequent  union  of  church  and  state,  than  by  any 
other  possible  means.    Now,  we  feel  obliged  to  except  and 
demur  to  every  one  of  these  propositions,  as  perfectly  gratui- 
tous, and  founded  in  a  misconception  of  the  essential  nature 
and  character,  both  of  Christianity  and  of  the  human  min^li^ 
Human  nature  is  evidently  distinguished  by  an  innate,  ele- 
mentary independence,  which  spurns,  except  by  consent,  all 
prescriptive  restriction  in  matters  of  opinion  and  conscience. 
And  if  He  who  ^ave  his  signature  to  this  moral  freedom  and 
independence  of  inquiry,  in  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature, 
has  been  consistent  with  himself,  both  must  be  recognized  in 
the  Christian  system,  aftd  fully  sustained  by  the  same  handwrit- 
ing ;  and  if,  as  we  vcc  told,  a  religious  establishment  implies 
the  creation  of  ministers  by  public  authority,  and  their  main- 
tenance at  the  public  expense;  also,  the  selection  of  a  particu- 
lar class  of  Christians,  as  the  only  beneficiaries  of  public 
bounty,  and  this  state  of  things  upheld  by  the  neoeanrily 
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arbitrary  advantages  and  disabilities  of  a  preestablished, 
standing  test,  political  as  well  as  religious,  in  its  very  nature 
and  unavoidable  bearings,  to  us,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible, 
that  a  religious  establishment  of  any  kind,  must  of  necessity, 
be  secular  in  its  character,  and  amount  to  an  interference  of 
state,  in  two  important  particulars,  in  which  such  interference 
should  always  be  disowned.  That  is,  it  makes  freedom  of 
inquiry  depend  upon  a  sectarian  legislature,  sworn  to  be  illibe- 
ral, and  places  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate  an  empire  which 
can  only,  by  right,  belong  to  God  and  conscience! 

Such  an  establishment,  moreover,  makes  religious  opinion  a 
pander  to  the  state,  by  constituting  it  a  condition  of  political 
eligibility,  thereby  precluding  the  honest,  tho  worthy,  and 
the  competent  who  may  be  influenced  by  principles  of  dissent, 
from  both  their  natural  and  civil  rights,  and  inducing  the 
pliant,  the  interested,  and  the  dishonest,  to  forswear  and  per- 
jure themselves,  by  a  declaration  of  faith  and  confidence  where 
none  exist.   And  how  does  such  a  state  of  things  admit  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment  ?    Why,  the  language  of  an 
estalishment  is — we  have  fixed  your  alternative  by  prescrip- 
tion.— If  you  go  with  us,  you  share  with  us  ]  if  not,  you  are 
disfranchised  all  the  rights  of  government  except  mere  pro- 
tection !   But  although  disinherited,  we  shall  claim  at  your 
hands  an  ecclesiastical  levy  for  our  own  aggrandizement,  and 
for  not  disturbing  you  in  this  disinheritance  of  right,  we  claim 
to  tax  you  without  representation,  and  without  consulting 
you!    Subtraction  with  you,  is  addition  with  us;  but  as 
there  are  many  things  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  deprive 
you  of,  we  take  from  you  wliat  we  dare,  and  generously  tole- 
rate you  in  the  possession  of  the  rest  1    Toleration,  of  course, 
implies  our  rigJit  to  oppress  you  further,  but  should  we  decline 
the  assertion  of  this  right,  it  becomes  your  duty,  as  good  sub- 
jects, to  ascribe  it  to  want  of  disposition  ;  although,  to  you, 
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it  may  appear  quite  evident  that  it  is  only  for  want  of  power 
to  do  it  with  safety  to  ourselves ! 

And  what  is  the  liberty  of  conscience  secured  by  an  esta- 
blishment? It  is  the  liberty,  it  would  seem,  of  being  com- 
pdled  to  let  others  think  for  you,  or  else  be  punished  for  your 
dissent!  And  how  does  it  furnish  the  most  available  means 
of  instruction?  Plainly,  by  securing  a  salaried  ministry  in 
their  places,  wkether  the  people  want  them,  and  they  do  their 
duty,  or  not.  In  like  manner  it  secures  the  progress  of  truth, 
by  checking  the  freedom  of  inquiry,  and  by  the  infliction  of 
pains  and  penalties  upon  those  who  may  be  too  honest  or  en- 
lightened to  believe,  that  faith  in  Christianity  is  any  way 
dependent  upon  legislative  enactment.  So  likewise,  the  peace 
of  society  is  secured,  by  making  its  divisions  irreparable — ^by 
the  haughty  insolence  and  triumph  of  power  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  spectacle  of  oppressed  worth,  and  indignant  talent  on 
the  other. 

And  finally,  the  public  safety  is  guaranteed,  by  the  oppres- 
sion and  alienation  of  full  two-thirds  the  population  of  a  vast 
empire !  After  all,  the  most  serious  objection  to  the  whole 
system  is,  that  it  erects  a  standard  of  opinion  and  piety  un- 
known in  the  Scriptures,  and  creates  terms  of  membership  in 
the  Church  of  God,  disowned  by  the  whole  polity  of  the  New 
Testament. 

And  we  may  add,  all  that  can  be  said  by  the  advocates  for 
establishments,  on  the  subject  of  toleration,  whether  partial  or 
complete,  cannot  affect  the  preceding  view  of  the  subject. 
Toleration,  in  any  sense,  implies  unauthorized  restriction. 
The  very  term  is  an  iBMSult  offered  to  freedom  of  inquiry  and 
liberty  of  consciencey  and  is,  in  fact,  a  synonym  for  oppression. 
It  follows,  therefore,  to  our  conception,  most  indubitably,  that 
a  religious  establishment  innovates  upon  the  nature  and  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity — is  opposed  to  all  freedom  of  inquiry. 
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ae  well  as  to  the  right  of  private  judgment — it  withholds 
from  the  ministry  the  only  adequate  motives  by  which  they 
should  be  influenced,  and  subjects  the  people  to  the  tempta- 
tion, that  their  motives  are  only  mercenary.  It  is  also  at  war 
with  the  peace  of  society,  and  should  be  looked  upon,  as  an 
oppressive  incumbrance,  by  every  free  state,  unworthy  the 
growth  and  the  glory  of  an  independent  and  happy  nation ! 


ON 


NATURAL  THEOLOGY. 


(279) 


Natural  Theology  is  that  knowledge  of  the  Creator,  and 
our  relations  to  him,  derivable  from  the  created  universe  by 
reason  and  observation;  furnishing  such  evidence  of  hia 
existence  and  principal  {Attributes,  as  to  render  doubt  absurd, 
and  otherwise' ridiculous.    It  is  the  amount  of  what  D^e  can 
learn  of  the  majesty  and  wisdom,  the  beneficen^je,  and  the 
laws  of  the  Author  of  our  being,  from  the  contemplation  of 
his  works.   Natural  Theology  is  not  a  perfect  system  of  in- 
struction, but  so  many  of  its  truths  are  known,  with  a  sufficient 
degree  of  moral  certainty,  and  affording  inferences,  and  con- 
clusions, so  clearly  convincing  and  satisfactory,  that  the  mind 
cannot  reject  them,  without  absurdity.   Natural  theology  deals 
in  general  truths.    It  direct^  our  attention      nature,  as  a 
visible  manifestation  of  the  infinite  Creator.   It  teaches  us  the 
first  great  trs^th  of  all  theology,  the  being  of  God  :  for  the 
mind  has  never  been  able  to  resist  the  conviokion,  ttett  the 
unerring  mdications  of  design  in  the  assen^blage' of  things 
a^out  us,  constituting  the  v!aible  universe,  diomonstrate  the 
existence  of  an  infinite  designing  Mind.  And  to  suppose  that 
the  universe,  with  its  infinite  series  of  pafttcular  and  general 
relations,  is  not  the  result  of  designing  intelligence,  is  virtually 
to  assume  ^that  the  human  mind  itself  is  a  cheat,  and  the 
deductions,  of  intellect,  noticing  better  ^aa  fortuitous  im- 
,^u[s^s !   The  human  mind  is  so  corti^lwited,  t^  it  cannot  be 
made  to  ask  for  propfj  for  it  ia  sejf-evidently  true,  that 
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harmony  and  adaptation  of  p^rts,  in  any  given  entity,  bear  a 

specific  relation  to  design  ;  and  every  conception  of  the  one, 
'  is  folbwed,  necessarily,  by  belief  in  the  other.  The  universe 
is  a  spectacle  of  such  relations ;  and  whether  we  gaze  on  the 
wonders  of  the  heavens  above,  or  the  seemingly  unimportant 
organizations  that  cluster  at  our  feet,  infinite  design  is  the 
lesson  taught,  and  the  existence  of  an  eternal  designing  Mind, 
the  truth  we  learn.  The  proofs  of  the  Existence  of  a  God, 
therefore,  are  as  innumerable  as  the  things  which  exist  about 
us  :  and  whenever  we  bok  upon  the  latter,  we  can  only  con- 
ceive of  them  as  effect  and  by  a  law  of  our  intellectual  being, 
we  are  obliged  to  refer  them  to  an  adequate  cause;  and  that 
cause  not  only  implies  intelligence,  but  power.  Power  and 
intelligence  are  personal  attributes ;  and  hence,  we  arrive  at 
the  ultimate  truth  of  the  personal  existence  of  Deky,  whose 
manifestation,  through  the  medium  of  his  works,  proclaims 
him  the  God  and  Father  of  all. 

The  importance  of  the  study  under  notice,  admits  of  ample 
proof  and  illustration.    For  example,  it  affords  the  collateral 
attestation  of  the  works  of  God  to  the  truth  of  his  word.  It 
is  the  only  ground  on  which  you  can  approach  the  pagan,  pre- 
paratory to  his  conversion  to  Christianity.    It  is  the  only 
argument,  the  relevancy  of  which,  will  be  admitted  by  the 
pupil  of  atheism.    It  is  made,  in  the  Scripturei,  the  Ipv  of 
acquitlnl  or  condemnation,  with  regard  to  all,  destitute  of 
the  light  and  advantages  of  revelation.    It  was  th«  argument 
of  St.  Paul  with  the  Lycaonians  and  the  polished  Atheniaiu, 
when  he  a,ttenipted  their  conversion  to  the-  Chri^ian  faith.  It 
facilitates  the  belief  of  revelation,  by  a  hindf  and  an  amount 
of  evidence,  the  human  mind  is  not  prepared  to  r^ist,  without 
great  moral  debasement,  and  voluntary  obliquity.    It  lay«  the 
foundation  of  all  religion,  by  constantly  referring  the  phenomena 
of  nature  to  th«  supreme  intelligence  of  its  Author. 

The  proof  afforded  by  natural  theology,  that  the  ]m)ehiotk»i^ 
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order,  and  support  of  nature,  reqtiire  the  presence  and  energy 
of  an  infinite,  intelligent  mind,  prepares  the  understanding 
of  a  candid,  consistent  Theist,  to  attend  to  any  additional  dis- 
closures or  information,  on  a  subject  so  deeply  interesting, 
which  may  furnish  reasonable  proof  of  beintr  an  authentic 
communication  from  the  Creator  to  his  creatures.    It  super- 
sedes the  necessity  of  all  reasoning  d  priori,  or  recondite 
inquiry,  to  assure  ourselves  of  the  existence  of  God.    We  are 
convinced  of  his  existence  by  one  grand,  physical  argument— 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  of  which  we  exist,  as  related, 
permanent  parts.    An  additional  truth  which  is  taught  us  by 
natural  theology,  is,  that  the  earth  is  everywhere  found  in  a 
state  of  ruinous  disorder,  exhibiting,  everywhere  upon  its 
surface,  and  in  its  lowest  depths  penetrated  by  man,  the  marks 
and  evidences  of  disruption  and  violence.    Reason  suggests, 
that  it  could  not  have  left  the  hand  of  a  beneficent  Creator  in 
this  condition.    Indeed,  it  is  demonstrable,  that  the  ruin  of 
which  we  speak,  was  the  effect  of  some  fearful  visitation,  long 
posterior  to  its  primitive  formation ;  and  we  are  thus  conducted 
to  the  conclusion,  that  such  a  penal  visitation,  could  only  have 
heen  incurred  by  the  moral  obliquity  of  its  rational  inhabitants ; 
and  that  this  primitive  dispensation,  resulting  in  the  ruinous 
disorder  of  our  globe,  and  of  which  we  have  spoken,  was  a 
direct  infliction  of  the  Creator.    And  thus,  we  are  led,  by 
natural  theology,  to  assume  the  original  defection  of  our  race, 
and  also  the  justice  and  holiness  o'f  Deity  in  the  moral  govern- 
ment, as  well  as  his  being  'and  natural  perfections,  in  the 
creation  of  our  world. 

The  class,  or  kind  of  evidence  we  are  now  considering, 
addresses  itself  directly  to  our  intuition,  especially,  so  far  as 
regards  the  Divine  existence ;  and  he  who  is  prepared  to  reject 
it,  or  does  not  feel  its  force,  may  with  equal  propriety,  ask  the 
geometrician  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  those  axioms  upon 
which,  always  taking  their  truth  for  granted,  he  finds  himself 
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obliged  to  base-  all  his  mathematical  reasoning*.  Verbal 
sophistry  in  the  last  instance,  it  occurs  to  us,  is  not  more 
despicable,  than  avowed  skepticism  in  the  former.  All  truths, 
as  such,  are  certain  and  settled ;  and  a  truth  of  one  kind,  is 
as  immutably  true  and  certain,  as  a  truth  of  another  kind  can 
be ;  and  when  fully,  and  distinctly  perceived,  is  as  incapable 
of  being  doubted  or  distrusted.  Mind  is  definitively  the  gttb- 
stratum  oi  all  truth.  Without  the  intuitions  of  intelligence, 
there  is,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  truth.  And  what  is 
clearly  perceived  by  the  mifld,  with  regard  to  moral  relations, 
is,  to  mind  perceiving  it,  as  essentially  true,  as  it  is  possible 
for  any  of  the  axioms  of  numbers  or  admeasurement  to  be. 
It  is  the  clear  perception  of  truth  which  satisfies  the  mind,  in 
both  instances;  and  the  mind  is  as  incapable  of  withholding 
consent  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other.  The  fact  is,  it  is 
impossible  in  either. 

This  reasoning  applies  to  all  truth,  whether  involving  moral 
relations  or  not.  I  can  no  more  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  people  as  the  Jews,  and  such  a  city,  built  and  inhabited 
by  them,  as  J erusalem,  than  I  can  doubt  the  solution  of  a  ques- 
tion in  numbers  or  quantity,  demonstrated  by  an  arithmetic 
or  algebraic  process.  If  it  be  asked  then,  why  so  much  doubt 
and  uncertainty  as  it  regards  moral  relations,  we  reply,  it  is 
the  want  of  a  rjcar  perception  of  these  relations  : — oleBrly, 
and  convincingly  seen,  the  mind  is  as  free  from  doubt,  as  it  is 
in  the  regions  of  mathematical  truth.  Moral  truths  are  more 
difficult  of  clear  perception ;  and  hence,  in  oiir  judgment,  the 
whole  difficulty.  The  truth,  even  of  a  geometrical  axiom, 
cannot  be  perceived,  by  a  mind  not  fully  comprehending  the 
meaning  and  application  of  the  terras  by  which  it  is  conveyed 
<»r  propounded.  Submitted  to  the  understanding  of  an  infant 
or  idiot,  it  would  be  without  any  perceived  truth  whatever. 
To  illustrate  our  meaning  at  large,  assume,  for  example^  that 
Upon  an  accurate,  sonipuloiu  examinatioQ  of  the  trath  or 
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falsehood  of  Christianitj,  as  a  system,  we  meet,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  five  hundred  clear  and  convincing  proofs  of  its 
truth,  and  but  one  hundred  objections,  in  the  negative;  and 
these,  doubtful  in  their  premises,  and  unfair  and  disingenuous, 
and  by  consequence,  inadmissible  in  their  conclusions.  The 
arguments,  in  this  instance,  against  Christianity,  having  no 
weight  with  the  inquirer,  and  those  in  favor  of  it,  being 
numerous,  and  convincingly  clear  and  certain,  would  not  the 
mind  rest,  as  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
as  of  any  of  the  reasoned  demonstrations  of  mathematics  ? 
All  we  can  know  of  the  certainty  of  truth,  is  our  perception 
of  it. — The  mind  sees  and  feels  it  to  be  so.  And  is  not  the 
mind  as  likely  to  rely  upon  a  clear,  undoubted  perception,  in 
the  one  case,  as  in  the  other?  I  am  as  undoubtingly  certain 
of  the  immutable  difi"erences  of  right  and  wrong, — the  recti- 
tude or  criminality  of  certain,  several  actions,  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  given  propositions  or  statements,  as  I  possibly  can 
be  of  the  truth  of  the  axiom, — that  if  equal  quantities  be 
subtracted  from  equal  quantities,  equal  quantities  must 
remain.  The  confidence  of  the  mind  in  the  truth  perceived, 
is  the  same  in  either  case;  and  it  is  as  possible  to  doubt  in 
the  one  as  the  other.  The  mind's  perfect  conviction  is  the 
ultimatum  in  every  such  process;  and  nothing  beyond  it  is 
attainable,  in  any  division  of  human  knowledge  whatever. 

After  the  foregoing  remarks  upon  the  kind  of  evidence  by 
which  we  are  to  be  governed  in  our  inquiries,  we  may  proceed 
to  some  additional  views  on  this  subject.  It  is  an  ultimate 
truth  in  natural  theology,  that  something  must  have  existed 
from  eternity,  as  the  first  adequate  cause  of  all  things.  And 
further,  that  this  first  cause  must  be  one,  independent  and 
unchangeable  being.  The  assumption  of  an  eternal  succession 
of  Hmited,  dependent  existences,  one  preceding  the  other, 
without  any  original,  independent  cause  of  all,  is  to  assume 
an  eternal  series  of  effects  resulting  from  nothing.    It  is  the 
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same  thing,  both  as  to  the  terms  used  to  express  it,  and  the 
absurdity,  finally,  involved,  as  to  say,  that  the  universe  sprang 
from  nothing,  at  a  determinate  date.  An  infinite  siiccession 
of  effects,  so  far  from  requiring  none,  require^  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt,  an  infinite,  ejfficientj — a  cause  infinitely 
effective  to  produce  them.  An  effect  w||^out  an  efficient 
.<iBause,  is  a  proposition  the  human  mind  is  incapable  of  assent- 
Img  to  as  correct.  A  dependent  series,  without  any  thing  to 
depend  upon,  is  an  absurdity  our  reason  and  common  sense 
refjiise  to  consider. 

If,  with  some,  we  suppose  an  infinite  series  of  bodies  in 
motion,  to  account  for  some  of  the  principal  phenomena  of 
the  universe,  the  series  being  infinite,  it  is  equal  to  an  in- 
finite body  in  motion;  and  will  not  this  require,  by  the 
laws  of  all  physical  existence,  an  infinite  mover  ?  If  by  the 
known  physical  laws  of  the  universe,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  moved,  without  a  mover,  when  we  have  an  infinite 
series  of  moved,  does  not  the  reason  for  an  in^nite  mover, 
become  infinitely  stronger  ?  Let  A  be  a  body  put  in  moticni 
by  B,  B  by  C,  and  0  by  D,  it  is  plain,  that  C  moves  B,  and 
B  moves  A,  only  as  they  are  first  moved  by  D.  A,  B, 
C,  therefore,  are  only  moved,  or  rather  taken  together  as  a 
series,  are  but  one  moved.  Subtract  D  then  from,  the  series, 
apd  you  have  a  moved  without  a  mover.  That  is,  you  have 
what  is  absurd  and  impossible;  and  what  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  the  mind  io  conceive  as  true.  You  may  extend 
the  scale  infinitely,  but  it  cannot  affect  the  reasoning,  or  alter 
the  conclusion.  Or,  with  regard  to  effects,  of  whatever  kind, 
let  E  be  an  effect,  proceeding  from  and  depending  upon  F, 
as  the  cause  of  its  existence,  F,  in  like  manned,  upon  G,  and 
G  upon  H;  it  if  seen  at  once,  that  E,  F,  G  are  originally 
di@rived  from  H ;  and  H  is  the  supreme  cause  of  their  exist- 
ence, as  ejects,  and  effects  only.  Without  H,  therefore,  E, 
F,  Or  would  exist  ejfectf  without  «  cause }  and  we  become 
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involved  in  the  same  absurdity  as  before.  To  obviate  the 
difficulty  suggested  by  this  reasonings  some  atheistic  philoso- 
phers have  supposed  perpetuity  of  motion,  and  a  series  of 
effects,  in  a  circle.  But  this  is  a  mere  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  for,  let  A  move  B ;  B,  C,  and  so  on  to  Z,  and  then  Z 
move  A,  this  is  only  saying,  that  A  moves  A,  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  intermediates  B,  C,  D,  etc.,  which  is  to  say, 
A  moves  itself,  or  begins  motion;  and  the  result  is, — the 
preceding  absurdity  returns  upon  us.  To  say  that  all  things 
proceed  from  chance,  is  to  say  that  something  results  from 
nothing;  for  chance  means  nothing,  and  is  so  understood 
by  all  the  world.  The  very  terms,  therefore,  in  which  we 
are  obliged  to  state  the  hypothesis,  involve  an  infinite  con- 
tradiction. 

We  have  called  your  attention  to  these  atheistic  objections 
and  difficulties,  not  because  we  deem  them  worthy  of  grave 
replication,  but  rather  to  furnish  you  with  a  specimen  of  the 
weakness  and  absurdity,  even  of  the  strongest  arguments 
which  have  ever  been  produced  against  the  truths  of  natural 
theology,  and  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  discussion  on  this  subject  has  usually  been  conducted ; 
and  it  will  perhaps  throw  some  light  upon  the  main  question, 
as  we  proceed.  An  unchangeable  and  independent  being, 
existing  from  eternity,  must,  as  the  terms  imply,  exist  with- 
out any  external  cause.  That  is,  must  exist  necessarily ;  by 
which  we  understand,  essential  self-existence.  The  infinitude 
of  such  a  being  is  equally  inferable  from  the  same  train  of 
thought,  and  especially,  unlimited  intelligence  and  power. 
Reason  teaches  nothing,  perhaps,  more  conclusively,  than 
that  the  admirable  system  of  the  universe,  could  only  proceed 
from  the  counsel  and  wisdom  of  an  infinitely  intelligent,  and 
all-powerful  being.  We  are  assured  of  existence  in  our  own 
persons,  and  everywhere  about  us.    All  such  existence  must 
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ha^e  bad  an  otiginal,  jGirst  cause.  And  tbU  source  of  origin*- 
tion  must  itself,  tKei^fore,  be  uncaused  and  unproduced : — 
must  be  one  and  indivisible, — existing  everywhere  and  en- 
during for  ever^ 

How  far  the  theology  of  nature  might .  conduct  to 'Ipiese 
results  and  convictions,  with  regard  to  thejitftnan  mind,  in- 
dbependently  of -tradition,  Divine  illuu^wtion,  and  the 
teachings  of  revelation,  is  a  question,  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  settle,  in  any  satisfactory  way.  Facts  in  the  actual 
history  of  man,  throw  very  little  light  upon  the  subject. 
The  first  revelation  of  God  to  man,  was  by  actual  converse, 
in  the  garden  of  his  innocence;  and  it -is  unquestionable,  that 
traditionary  notices  of  this  fact  were  handed  down,  and  long 
preserved  among  the.  nations  of  antiquity.  It  admits  jo{ 
some  question,  whether  any  nation  ever  existed  without  dome 
laint,  traditionary  knowledge  of  the  Creator. 

It  is  further  certain  from  revelation,  that  some  degree  ot 
moral  illumination  is  given  to  man,  in  whatever  relative 
condition  we  find  him;  for  the  Scriptures  assume,  that 
destitute  of  a  written  law  of  revelation,  "  they  are  a  law  to 
themselves,"  having  the  great  law  of  right  and  wrong, 
although  very  imperfectly,  it  must  be  admitted,  "  written'  in 
their  hearts ;"  and  yet  it  would  seem,  impr«sed  therewith 
suflficient  distinctness  to  render  a  life  of  cntoe  inexcusable, 
and  to  constitute  those  destitute  of  the  revealed  will  of  God, 
the  fit  subjects,  severally,  of  acquittal  or  condemnation,  in 
view  of  their  conformity,  or  the  want  of  it,  to  the  law  thus 
written  upon  their  hearts."    In  our  ^inquiries,  therefore, 
respecting  the  religion  of  nature,  we  make  no  attempt  to 
estimate,  with  any  thing  li^e  accuracy,  the  amount  of  light 
received  or  receivable  from  it,  independently  of  the  direetly 
revealed  disclosures  of  the  Creator  to-tbe  human  race.    It  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  a  si/stem  9i  either  truth  or  recovery. 
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It  is  but  a  part  of  a  wider  dispensation ;  and  can  only  bo 
examined  advantageously,  and  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  the 
inquirer,  collaterally  with  the  Christian  revelation. 

Without  knowing,  therefore,  how  much  or  to  what  extent, 
we  are  indebted  to  revelation,  for  the  direction  the  mind 
receives  in  this  inquiry,  we  are  perfectly  assured,  that  look- 
ing upon  the  universe  about  us,  as  we  do,  we  cannot  but 
receive  it,  as  an  ci  posteriori  demonstration  of  the  existence 
of  God.  This  method  of  demonstration  differs  very  mate- 
rially from  the  d,  priori  method.  An  argument  ci  priori 
proceeds  from  a  principle  to  its  corollary — from  an  assumed 
antecedent  to  its  consequent — from  cause  to  effect.  And 
this  method  of  demonstration  has  been  wielded  with  great 
dexterity,  by  Clarke,  Newton,  and  others,  to  prove  the  Divine 
existence;  but  in  our  judgment,  with  doubtful  success. 

The  argument  a  posteriori,  however,  to  the  same  effect,  is 
irresistible.  This  argument  is  from  a  consequent  to  its 
antecedent; — from  effect  to  cause.  This  is  strictly  the 
inductive  method,  and  the  only  unexceptionable  method  of 
philosophizing,  or  investigating  truth,  where  the  subject 
admits  of  its  adoption,  as  it  obviously  does,  in  the  investiga- 
tion we  are  now  conducting. 

With  the  views  already  taken  of  this  subject,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  Divine  existence,  you  may  find  yourselves 
prepared  to  approach,  with  something  like  point  and  conden- 
sation. Upon  the  basis  of  the  d  posteriori  inquiry, — the 
only  one  we  rely  upon  as  Convincingly  certain,  your  own 
existence,  and  the  wonders  of  the  universe,  furnish  you  with 
the  unerring  signatures  of  design  and  contrivance.  These 
demonstrate  to  the  mind  the  preexistence  of  designing,  con- 
triving intelligence.  Now,  intelligence  implies,  necessarily, 
the  phenomena  of  thought  and  consciousness;  and  these 
agam,  not  only  imply,  but  constitute  personality.  For 
example,  in  order  to  the  existence  of  design,  there  must  be 
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intellect  to  perceive  purposes  and  ends — power  for  the  pro- 
vision of  means  to  accomplish  and  secure  them;  and  the 
whole  process  involves  reflection  and  volition.  Now,  the 
existence  in  which  these  perceptions,  volitions,  and  purposes, 
inhere,  and  regularly  result  in  action,  must  be  personal; 
for  of  personality,  we  can  form  no  other  idea : — the  seat  of 
intellect  in  any  existence  constitutes  personality. 

The  attempt,  by  skeptical  inquirers,  to  refer  the  wondrous 
mechanism  of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  universe,  to  what 
is  styled,  the  law  of  nature,  does  not  affect  the  reasoning. 
To  assign  any  law,  as  an  original,  operative  cause  of  produc- 
tion of  any  kind,  is  a  perversion  of  language,  and  an  abuse 
of  the  very  term.  And  again,  the  very  law  of  which  we 
speak,  presupposes  a  source  of  emanation, — an  agent  esta- 
blishing it.  Law  is  not  power,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to 
possess  efficiency.  It  supposes  power  in  a  superior,  pre- 
existing agency ;  and  is  itself  merely  the  rule  or  order,  by 
which  such  agency  and  power  are  presumed  and  known  to  act 
■and  operate.  And  hence,  the  fallacy  of  the  position. — Sifted 
and  examined,  it  is  meaningless. 

All  the  various  arguments  urged  against  our  main  position, 
on  the  grounds  of  mechanism,  second  causes  and  generation, 
are  equally  defective  and  inapplicable.  Mechanism  is  not 
power,  and  merely  proves  its  existence  ad  extra,  as  design 
evinces  intelligence.  Second  causes  depend  upon  a  first 
cause,  and  their  nature  has  been  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
preceding  reasoning.  In  fact,  the  doctrine  of  second  causes 
is  identical  with  that  of  mechanism ;  and  the  only  reason  of 
any  distinction,  is, — the  one  is  submitted  to  our  observation, 
and  the  other  is  not.  Hence,  the  latter  receives  the  denomi- 
nation of  second  causes.  As  it  regards  generation,  when  it 
is  used  to  mean  any  thing, — as  in  the  case  of  plants  and 
animals,  it  is  not  a  principle,  but  a  process;  and  refers  us 
back,  in  every  instance,  to  some  nr^  extra  agency,  directing 
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and  controlling  the  laws  of  reproduction.  Many  similar, 
and  equally  contradictory  theories,  have  been  resorted  to  by 
an  ever-restless  philosophy,  which  has  been  struggling  for 
ages  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  conceding,  that  the  world  owes 
its  existence  to  the  wisdom  and  power  of  one  supreme  and 
almighty  Creator.  Most  of  the  attempts,  however,  as  we  have 
seen  with  regard  to  many  of  them,  have  been  characterized 
by  nothing,  so  much  as  their  bungling  inconsistency, — their 
absurdities  and  self-contradiction.  To  destroy  the  whole  of 
these  theories  together,  we  have  only  to  press  the  single 
argument  of  design.  This  demonstrates  irresistibly  the 
anterior  existence  of  an  intelligent  contriver,  whose  acts 
involving  the  utmost  regularity  of  purpose  and  result,  arc 
only  predicable  of  personal  existence,  and  absolute  iudi- 
viduahty  of  being.  And  thus,  we  reach  the  worthy  conclu- 
sion, that  this  being  is  God. 

Of  the  attributes  of  such  a  being,  so  far  as  the  religion  of 
nature  is  concerned,  we  are  obliged  to  judge  from  the  extent, 
and  the  magnitude  of  his  works — the  character  and  complexity 
of  his  multiform  operations.  These  appearing  unlimited  in 
every  aspect,  and  vast  beyond  comparison,  point  to  his  infini- 
tude, and  teach  the  lesson  of  his  immensity ;  not  in  power 
only,  but  in  wisdom,  and  other  kindred  perfections,  whose  ex- 
istence is  plainly  inferable,  as  attributes  of  the  Creator,  from 
their  display  and  manifestation  in  his  works  to  which  we  have 
access.  Having  ascertained .  the  Divine  existence  by  the  d 
posteriori  process  of  reasoning,  and  some  of  his  perfections, 
such  as  wisdom,  power,  and  immensity,  we  are  disposed  to 
concede  unhesitatingly,  that  we  may  learn  many  of  his  other 
perfections  by  the  d  priori  method  of  investigation  ] — such  as 
his  eternity  and  omnipresence :  for  having  shown,  by  the  first 
method,  that  he  must  be  possessed  of  the  former,  by  the  se- 
cond, we  perceive  it  is  impossible  he  should  not  possess  the 
others  too. 
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How  far  the  unity  or  oneness  of  the  Divine  nature,  ifl  in- 
ferable from  the  works  and  light  of  nature,  is  a  subject  on 
which  we  would  speak  with  respectfjil  deference  to  the  diffi- 
culty and  intricacy  it  seems  to  involve.  Still,  we  cannot  help 
being  struck  with  the  obvious  conclusion,  that  the  Very  ap- 
parent uniformity  of  plan,  throughout  universal  nature, — the 
striking  unity  of  purpose  in  all  the  developments  of  its  ad- 
ministration, indicate  the  presiding  intelligence  and  counsel 
of  a  single  mind,  whose  oneness  precludes  the  idea  of  all  di- 
versity. 

By  the  argument  d  posteriori,  we  have  seen,  that  Deity 
must  possess,  infinitude  of  perfection,  'jvith  regard  to  sonie  of 
his  attributes,  especially  power  and  wisdom ;  and  being  the 
subject  of  one  infinite  attribute,  or  more,  w^e  infer  d  prion, 
that  he  must  possess  all  his  ^Itributes  in  infinite  perfection  ; 
since,  to  limit  any  one'of  his  perfections,  is  to  subject  him  to 
the  control  of  a  reason  or  necessity,  extrinsic  to  himself,  which 
would  destroy,  at  once,  all  idea  of  infinitude  with  regard  to 
his  existence  itself.  For  a  limited  perfection  is  not  predicable 
of  an  infinitely  perfect  entity,  such  as  God  has  been  seen  to 
be,  even  in  the  light  of  nature,  to  say  nothing  of  the  testi- 
mony of  his  word,  to  this  efiect. 

It  may  occur  to  you,  however,  that  there  is  still  wanting  a 
tie  of  connection,  between  the  absolute  self-existence,  and 
other  admitted  perfections  of  Deity,  and  the  oneness, — the 
proper  individuality  of  being  for  which  wc  contend ;  and  our 
methods  of  demonstration  may,  it  is  possible,  fail  to  convince 
you.  The  infinite  perfection  of  God  is  conceded.  This  in- 
finite perfection,  must  inhere  in  his  essential  nature.  The 
concurrence  of  a  plurality  of  beings,  constituting  the  subject 
of  such  inherence,  is  a  contradiction.  For,  assuming  that 
each  could  be  perfect,  only  in  a  limited  degree,  this  would  ex- 
clude infinitude.  Absolute  perfection,  therefore,  can  reside 
but  in  a  single  entity;  for,  comprehending  and  exhausting 
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all  perfection,  it  necessarily  precludes,  on  the  part  of  the  sub- 
ject of  it,  all  participation  with  another.  That  being  whose 
existence  includes  and  encloses  all  perfection,  of  whatever 
kind,  in  an  infinite  degree,  cannot  have  an  associate  equally 
perfect ;  for  it  involves  a  contradiction  of  the  plainest  kind. 
It  appears  then,  that  the  uniformity  of  the  laws  and  pheno- 
mena of  mind  and  matter,  as  known  to  us,  demonstrate  a 
unity  of  counsel  and  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  Creator; 
from  which  again  we  are  led,  and  we  think  fairly,  to  infer  the 
absolute  oneness  of  the  Divin-e  existence;  and  beyond  this, 
the  subject  receives  very  little  confirmation  from  the  light  of 
nature. 

With  regard  to  the  spirituality  of  the  Divine  nature,  as 
essentially  immaterial,  we  assume  that  it  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  theology  of  nature.   Intending  great  brevity,  however, 
in  our  present  examination  of  this  subject,  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose to  say  more  on  this  topic,  than  simply  to  suggest,  that 
we  know  intelligence  is  not  a  property  of  matter.  It  is  equally 
certain,  that  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  must  be  infinitely 
intelligent ;  and  therefore,  as  all  existence  is  either  material 
or  immaterial,  as  to  its  constituent  nature,  and  it  is  unques- 
tionable, that  intelligence  is  not  an  original  property  of  matter, 
it  follows  by  an  induction,  at  once  convincing  and  conclusive, 
that  the  first  producing  cause  of  all  things,  could  Hot  have 
been  a  material,  but  an  essential,  spiritual  existence.    In  this 
argument,  we  take  for  granted,  as  its  postulatum,  that  intel- 
ligence is  not  a  property  of  matter.    But  as  no  one  ever 
dreamed  or  contended,  that  it  was  originally,  the  demonstra- 
tion is  not  affected  by  that  assumption ;  and  we  rely  upon  our 
position,  as  fairly  made  out,  and  fully  sustained,  as  an  indica- 
tion of  nature. 

On  the  subject  of  the  eternity  of  Grod,  we  are  obliged  to 
think,  natural  theology  throws  very  little  light.  Looking,  as 
we  are  compelled  to  do,  upon  creation,  as  a  demonstration  of 
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design,  the  light  of  nature  proves  clearly,  that  the  designer 
must  have  existed prtor  to  the  contrivance;  and  here,  we  are 
resigned  to  the  d  j^riori  argument,  in  favor  of  the  proper  eter- 
nity of  the  Creator.  Had  there  ever  been  a  time  when  no- 
thing existed,  the  universal  blank  would  have  continued,  and 
nothing  could  now  exist.  We  believe  this,  because  we  find 
it  impossible  to  believe,  or  even  conceive  the  contrary.  The 
result  of  all  inquiry  upon  this  subject,  must  be,  that  a  bc  iiiz 
who  exists  without  cause,  as  the  first  cause  muxt, — ron/,/  nevt-r 
have  commenced  his  existence,  or  been  now  existint;  and 
hence,  the  eternity  of  God. 

As  indicated  before,  the  omnipotence  of  God,  is  tawAn  bv 
the  vastness  and  variety  of  his  works.  Creation  itself  is  a 
proof  we  find  ourselves  unable,  even  in  the  instance  of  a  sin- 
gle entity,  to  resist.  No  conception  of  the  human  mind  can 
limit  the*power  of  a  being,  who  is  able  to  produce  something 
from  nothing : — a  result  necessarily  involved,  by  every  idea 
of  creation.  The  magnificent  structure  of  the  universe,  proves 
the  existence  of  an  infinite  architect ;  for  if  creation  be  not 
strictly  infinite  in  its  multiplicity  of  parts — its  proportions  and 
dimensions,  it  is,  as  Pliny  says,  ^'  injinifo  similis," — very  near 
to  infinite.  You  can  pursue  this  train  of  thought  at  your 
leisure ;  and  whenever  you  attempt  a  comprehensive  estimate 
of  the  magnitude  and  grandeur  of  the  created  wonders  of 
Deity,  you  will  find  your  loftiest  conceptions  fainting  and  fail- 
ing, in  the  journey  of  the  survey. 

The  self -existence  of  God  has  already  been  under  coiisiilcr- 
ation ;  and  we  have  seen,  that  as  a  being  uncaused  and  un- 
produced,  he  necessarily  exists  of  himself.  J^xistome  is  o.-^- 
sential  to  his  nature.  Nor  could  he  produce  liinisflf:  tho 
contradiction  is  palpable,  at  first  sight;  for  in  that  event,  he 
must  have  acted  before  he  existed.  Thus,  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  self-existence  of  the  Author  and  Fountain 
of  all  being. 
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Concerning  the  goodness  of  Deitj,  we  remark^  that  in  the 
constitution  and  administration  of  nature^  the  fact  is  obtended 
upon  us  everywhere,  that  all  its  arrangements,  whether  grand 
or  minute;  are  essentially  and  decidedly  beneficial,  both  in 
their  nature  and  tendency ;  and  this  too,  with  reference  to 
existence  of  every  class  and  kind.    And  hence,  an  argument, 
at  once  intelligible  and  infinitely  striking,  in  favor  of  the  be- 
nevolence of  the  Creator.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  further, 
that  with  regard  to  all  sensitive  and  conscious  being,  a  much 
larger  share  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  has  been  provided 
for,  and  secured  to  his  creatures,  than  can  at  all  be  considered 
necessary  for  any  other  purpose,  than  that  of  fruition  and  hap- 
piness.  And  a  being  thus  seeking  the  happiness  of  all,  to 
whom  he  has  given  capacity  for  grateful  satiety,  or  conscious 
enjoyment,  must  be  essentially  good,  and  justly  claim  benevo- 
lence, as  an  attribute  of  his  nature. 

The  ubiquity  of  God  is  inferred,  by  the  same  method  of 
reasoning,  from  the  known  universality  of  his  energy  and 
action.  Substantial  evidences  of  his  care  and  control  are  to 
be  met  with,  throughout  universal  nature;  and  from  this  uni- 
versality of  action  and  operation,  we  are  led  to  assume  the 
ubiquity  of  his  presence.  In  every  kingdom  of  nature — in 
every  division  of  space,  he  is  continually  exerting  and  exhi- 
biting his  energy  and  sway.  And  by  consequence,  his  pre- 
sence, in  the  action  and  phenomena  of  thought,  emotion, 
consciousness,  hght,  heat,  attraction,  gravity,  magnetism, 
electricity,  and  other  developments  of  the  laws  of  mind  and 
matter.  And  if  this  view  of  the  subject  do  not  prove  the 
Divine  omnipresence,  we  must  find  it,  at  least,  clearlij  indi- 
cated, by  the  light  of  nature. 

_  The  testimony  of  natural  theology  to  tte  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, is  not  limited  to  the  existence  and  natural  perfections 
of  Deity,  but  extends  to  his  moral  perfections.  When  thus 
applied,  however,  the  argument  is  somewhat  varied,  and  the 
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evidence  may  appear  less  vivid  and  distinct  j  nevertheless,  the 
religion  of  nature  is  not  silent,  with  regard  to  the  character 
and  claims  of  Jehovah,  as  the  moral  governor  of  the  world. 
A  large  portion  of  the  history  of  the  world,  is  little  more  than 
a  collection  of  direct  and  ulterior  facts,  evincing  that  every 
being  invested  with  moral  agency,  who  conforms  to  the  high 
moral  excellencies  of  the  Creator  displayed  in  the  government 
of  the  world,  shares  his  approval ;  and  that  those  who  do  not, 
as  certainly  incur  his  disapprobation.  It  requires  but  a  verj' 
slight  attention  to  the  administration  of  Deity,  to  satisfy  the 
thoughtful  and  inquiring,  that  he  is  a  being,  visibly  observant 
and  abhorrent  of  crime  of  every  kind;  and  his  long-con- 
tinued patience  and  forbearance  toward  offenders  of  every  class, 
is  equally  visible,  and  equally  distinctive  of  his  character  and 
his  plan  of  administration.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say,  that 
nature  teaches  these  moral  discriminations,  on  the  part  of  the 
Creator,  with  any  thing  like  absolute  and  satisfying  certainty; 
but  nature  evidently  points  to  them,  and  they  are  taught  in 
her  indications,  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  clearness  and  moral 
force,  to  render,  even  the  pagan  delinquent,  inexcusable  in 
the  day  of  ultimate  account.  It  is  evidently  the  argument  of 
St.  Paul,  that  the  great  mass  of  Gentile  depravity,  was  trace- 
able to  the  fact  and  source,  that  "when  they  knew  God," 
revealed  to  them  only  in  his  works,  and  his  administration  of 
the  world,  "  they  glorified  him  not  as  God,  but  became  vain 
in  their  imaginations,  and  darkened  in  their  foolish  hearts." 

We  shall  be  met,  however,  with  a  broad  and  sweeping  ob- 
jection, on  the  threshold.  It  will  probably  be  alloired,  that 
the  mere  pupil  of  nature  is  left  without  any  sufficient  basis, 
on  which  to  ground  his  reasonings,  respecting  moral  relations 
between  man  and  his  God,  or  earth  and  Heaven.  This  is  a 
grave  and  weighty  objection,  and  requires  to  be  disposed  of 
satisfactorily.  We  commence  then,  by  remarking,  that  the 
philosophical  observer  of  nature,  who  has  never  dreamed  of  a 
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revelation  from  Deity,  will  be  struck  with  no  conviction  more 
forcibly,  than  that  the  most  perfect  order  and  harmony,  every- 
where, imprint  and  distinguish  the  works  of  God,  in  all  the 
various  departments  of  nature.  This  remark  applies  to  all 
the  various  modes  of  animal  life,  from  the  lofty  frame  and 
proportions  of  man,  down  to  the  thousand  trivial  atomic  exist- 
ences, that  float  in  air  or  water.  If  we  turn  to  the  vegetable 
world,  the  same  is  manifest,  from  the  hyssop  upon  the  wall 
to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  The  same  is  true  with  regard  to  all 
the  innumerable  crystallizations  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  em- 
bracing its  metals  and  gems,  its  salts  and  its  spars.  The  pame 
law  of  harmony  will  be  found  connected  with  the  revolutions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  consequent  reciprocations  of 
the  seasons,  and  of  day  and  night.  In  all  these  things,  wc' 
have  perfect,  essential  regularity. 

Now,  let  the  same  observer  turn  to  what  he  must,  sooner  or 
later,  turn  to, — the  indubitable  marks,  and  multiplied  proofs 
of  disorder,  and  utter  derangement,  evidently  by  force  and 
violence,  everywhere  manifest  it  the  superior  and  hidden  strata 
of  the  globe,  exhibiting  evidence  of  internal  agitation  and 
commotion  originally,  and  at  present,  a  confusion  and  disloca- 
tion, involving  even  the  most  substantial  materials  and  integ- 
uments of  a  world.  Let  the  observer,  we  say,  mark  all  this, 
and  then  set  himself  to  work,  and  account  for  the  surprising 
transformation,  in  the  very  framework  of  our  planet,  from 
order  and  harmony,  to  confusion,  disruption,  and  irregularity, 
and_ how  will  he  be  able  to  do  it?  Could  any  but  a  moral 
cause,  demand  an  effect,  so  utterly  and  incontestably  vast  and 
extraordinary?  And  could  a  moral  cause  have  existed,  dis- 
connected with  moral  agency — with  man,  the  only  moral  agent 
upon  its  surface,  and  therefore,  the  only  being  invested  with 
moral  responsibility  ?  Every  attentive  observer  of  these  pre- 
ternatural phenomena,  must  be  satisfied,  that  the  earth,  so  far 
from  being  what  it  was  when  it  left  the  hands  of  the  Creator. 
13* 
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has  manifestly  undergone  a  universal  and  overwhelming  revo- 
lution. This  event  must  be  referred  to  the  will  of  ( l<j(l,  as  its 
ultimate  cause,  whether  effected  by  supernatural  agency,  di- 
rectly, or  by  the  marshalling  of  secondary  causes,  essentially 
requiring  such  agency,  and  therefore,  equally  an  avenging 
dispensation,  and  a  part  and  result  of  (  iud's  moral  goveriiuieiit 
of  the  world.  This  catastrophe,  obviously  involving  the  ruin 
of  millions,  not  merely  of  sensitive,  but  of  rational  creatures 
seems  to  admit  of  no  explanation,  not  involving  a  moral  cumc ; 
and  what  possible  moral  cause  can  be  supposed,  except  a  mural 
change  in  man — the  earth's  inhabitants— the  result  of  abused 
agency  and  responsibility,  calling  for  the  penal  consequences 
of  which  we  are  speaking,  and  the  evidence  of  whose  infliction 
is  everywhere  manifest,  both  upon  and  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  globe  1 

The  supposition  that  the  earth  was  destroyed  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  new  use  of  its  materials,  is  utterly  iDadiuis>il)le, 
as  no  new  use  was  made  of  them,  but  they  were  continued  as 
they  were,  and  for  their  original  purpose.    It  is  further  evi- 
dent, that  the  disruptions  and  dislocations  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  were  effected  by  the  instrumentality  of  water — a 
universal  deluge.    The  remains  of  the  fearful  cniivul>iMii 
prove,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  it  was  the  result 
of  the  fearful  and  billowy  rush  of  mighty  waters;  for  what 
other  conceivable  means,  could  have  strewn  the  regions  of  the 
arctic  circle,  with  the  bodies  of  elephants  and  rhinoceri  Ironi 
a  different  and  distant  hemisphere,  hurling  the  ruins  and  .-jHiiN 
of  remote  and  opposing  regions  to  their  very  antijHuh  s.  and 
spreading  out  the  contents  of  ocean,  and  the  beds  of  primeval 
seas,  upon  the  pinnacles  of  the  Al]»s  and  Amies!  The 
amount  of  instruction,  therefore,  derived  from  natural  thenloLiy. 
on  this  subject,  is, — the  criminal  defection  of  man, — the  holi- 
ness of  God,  in  the  abhorrence  of  crime, — his  justice  in  its 
punishment,  especially  in  the  instance  of  an  entire  world  dc- 
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gtroyed  at  once,  except  a  very  inconsiderable  remnant —his 
mercy  in  preserving  that  remnant,— and  the  method  by  which 
we  may,  from  the  light  of  nature  alone,  approach  the  subject 
of  moral  relations,  as  intimately  connected  with  the  character 
of  God,  and  the  condition  of  man. 

It  will  occur  to  you,  therefore,  that  a  similar  method  of 
inquiry  must  be  adopted  with  regard  to  all  the  moral  perfections 
of  Deity.  You  learn  them  from  nature,  or  rather  from  observ- 
ing nature,  precisely  to  the  extent  they  appear  to  be  transcribed 
and  imprinted,  in  the  creation,  and  providential  administration 
of  the  world.  The  subject  admits  of  almost  endless  elabora- 
tion ;  but  having  furnished  you  with  the  necessary  clue  to 
carry  on  the  examination,  it  will  perhaps  throw  but  little  ad- 
ditional light  upon  the  subject,  to  extend  the  inquiry,  except 
by  occasional  reference  to  the  subject,  so  as  to  furnish  its  most 
material  and  important  applications. 

The  immortality  of  man  is  not  directly  taught  by  natural 
theology,  but  many  of  its  admitted  truths  furnish  inferences, 
entitled  to  great  weight,  that  the  human  soul  is  immortal.  We 
might  perhaps  dispose  satisfactorily  of  the  physical  relations 
of  man,  without  assuming  his  immortality,  but  his  moral  and 
his  intellectual  relations,  become  meaningless  and  contradictory, 
without  such  assumption.    We  think  it  has  been  sufficiently 
shown,  in  the  course  of  the  instruction  given  you,  that  mind 
exists  in  a  state  of  essential  ^sconnection  from  matter,  and 
that  matter  can  bear  no  relation  to  it,  except  objectively,  and 
in  the  light  of  instrumentality.    Now,  all  our  conceptions  of 
death,  are  intimately  and  necessarily  confined  to  decay  and 
dissolution,  as  predicable  of  matter;  and  as  mind  has  no  proper- 
ties or  qualities,  in  the  slightest  degree  analogous  to  those  of 
matter, — none  to  which  our  conceptions  of  decay  or  death  can 
possibly  apply,  we  learn,  at  least,  one  truth ; — it  is,  that  the 
death  of  mind  is  nowhere  indicated  in  nature,  except  as  we 
are  prone  to  associate  mind  with  material  existence.    We  have 
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only,  therefore,  to  disabuse  ourselves  of  this  error,  to  be  fur- 
nished with  a  strong  presumption,  in  favor  of  the  imuiortalitv 
of  the  soul.  For  as  none  of  nature's  indications  point  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  human  soul,  a  strong  ne,i:;itivc  probability 
arises,  that  it  is,  by  the  law  of  nature,  incapable  of  dissolu- 
tion,— as  an  individuated  and  indisruptible  existence. 

A  not  less  striking  probability  of  its  immortality  is  furnished 
in  the  fact,  that  a  strong,  native  persuasion  of  it,  has  bc(  n 
universal  among  mankind  of  every  age  and  nation.  This 
result  could  only  exist,  coextensive  with  the  human  race,  as 
the  obvious  and  undoubted  dictate  of  nature ;  and  what  nature 
teaches,  nature's  God  must  have  ordained.  And  thus,  if  man 
be  not  immortal,  Grod  has  falsely  impressed  his  creatures,  to 
this  effect,  by  a  law  of  their  being,  they  could  not  resist. 

Again,  the  desire  of  immortality,  ever-growing  and  un- 
quenchable, amid  all  the  diversities  of  earthly  vicissitude,  is 
an  argument  of  the  same  kind ;  for  it  is  an  implication  of  the 
wisdom,  not  less  than  the  goodness  of  God,  to  suppose  he 
could  plant  such  desire  in  man,  without  reason,  or  any  answer- 
ing objects,  in  tlie  whole  range  of  the  universe.  All  our 
mental  researches  tend  to  identify  and  distinguish  the  mind, 
as  a  simple,  indivisible  substance,  constituentlj  separate  from 
matter,  and  precluding  all  addition  or  subtraction,  of  whatever 
kind,  as  it  regards  its  substantial  nature.  And  with  this  tmth, 
you  are  requested  to  connect  another,  still  more  certain ; — 
that  within  the  limits  of  the  universe,  so  far  as  human  observa- 
tion can  extend,  nothing  has  ever  ceased  to  exist,  since  its 
creation.  Every  example  of  death,  of  which  human  know- 
ledge is  cognizant,  has  been  nothing  more  than  a  change  in 
the  mode  or  manner  of  existence,  in  relation  to  the  subjeets  ut 
existence ;  and  not  positive  non-existence  or  extinction  of 
being,  in  any  known  instance.  The  analogy  of  nature,  there- 
fore^ is  in  favor  of  the  soul's  immortality.  To  reduce  some- 
thing to  nothing,  requires  as  great  an  exertion  of  power,  a^;  to 
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produce  something  from  nothing.  The  one  appears  to  be  as 
much  a  truism  as  the  other;  and  either,  involves  the  necessity 
of  Almighty  power — a  purpose,  we  believe,  for  which  it  cannot 
be  shown,  that  Almighty  power  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be 
exerted. 

The  reasoning  in  the  case  of  our  convictions  and  desires 
with  regard  to  immortality,  will  apply  to  our  hopes  and  aspir- 
ings. And  if  it  be  true,  that  nature  never  gravitates  to 
naught,  and  is  not  false  and  deceptive  in  her  inspirations,  we 
have  further  corroborative  presumption,  at  least,  in  favor  of 
the  doctrine  of  human  immortality.  Another  argument 
equally  striking,  and  perhaps,  stronger  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding, is,  the  enlarged  susceptibilities  of  intellectual  growth 
and  moral  improvement,  on  the  part  of  man,  throughout  all 
duration.  Whereas,  if  man  be  not  immortal,  the  gift  is  use- 
less and  unmeaning.  "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die  f  and  dying,  are  no  more  !  If  such  be  the  destiny 
of  man,  his  intellect  was  given  him  in  mockery,  and  his 
moral  relations  are  a  cheat ! 

It  will  further  be  found,  in  our  judgment,  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  we  will  add,  even  the 
justice  of  Grod,  in  his  moral  administration,  with  the  mortality 
of  the  human  soul.  The  manifest— the  undeniable  inequality 
of  good  and  evil  enjoyed  and  suffered  in  this  life,  as  the  fruit 
of  virtue  and  vice  respectively,  conducts  us  to  one  of  two  con- 
clusions—either, that  the  existence  of  man  is  perpetuated  in 
motler  world,  in  view  of  fiial  impartial  recompense— or  that 
the  administration  of  Deity  is  unworthy  of  confidence  in  this. 
Indeed,  in  whatever  light  or  aspect  we  contemplate  man,  if 
we  deny  his  immortality,  the  disproportion  between  his  native 
powers  and  hopes,  and  his  destiny,  is  at  once  vast  and  un- 
accountable. He  seems,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  to  have 
been  raised  above  the  brutes  about  him,  merely  to  be  sunk 
below  them.    For,  during  life,  he  suffers  more,  and  enjoys 
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less  than  they;  and  if  earth  be  the  conclusion  of  existence, 
the  common  brute  is  more  indebted  to  the  benevolence  of 
nature,  than  man. 

The  fact  that  man  is  connected  with  a  high  moral  econouiy, 
furnishes  reasonable  presumption  of  his  immortality;  as  it 
would  be  worse  than  absurd,  to  suppose  that  God  would  insti- 
tute a  system  of  moral  relations,  with  regard  to  man,  if  liis 
destiny  were  limited  to  this  life  only.  If  man  be  not  intended 
for  immortality,  no  consistent  theory  of  human  nature  can 
possibly  be  adopted  by  the  human  mind.  All  appears  con- 
fused, absurd,  and  unaccountable — Grod  is  wanting  to  hini-rlf, 
in  wisdom,  and  to  his  creatures,  in  goodness.  When  we  look 
upon  this  life,  however,  as  a  state  of  discipline,  introductory 
to  endless  improvement  in  another,  all  is  con.sijtent  and 
rational. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  inadequacy  of  matter,  how- 
ever modified,  to  the  production  of  thought,  demonstrates  the 
existence  of  the  human  soul,  as  a  separate  entity.    We  have 
also  seen,  that  nothing  claiming  existence,  however  minute  or 
inconsiderable,  has  ceased  to  be,  since  the  universe  began. 
And  skepticism  has,  it  would  seem,  fixed  upon  the  human 
soul,  strangely  gifted  and  divinely  endowed  aS  it  is,  as  the 
only  subject  of  annihilation,  among  all  the  works  uf  God. 
Now,  for  such  a  procedure,  on  the  part  of  the  Creator,  s  -uio 
good  reason  must  be  assigned.    A  departure  so  stnmjv.  and 
apparently  unreasonable,  from  the  whole  plan,  and  all  tho 
known  laws  of  the  universe,  requires  to  be  proved,  in  order  to 
be  believed.    And  as  the  assumption  of  man's  immortality, 
is  manifestly  consistent  with  the  general  rule  in  this  case,  and 
the  soul's  destruction  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  the  burden 
of  proof  devolves  upon  the  denier  of  the  soul's  immortality. 
We  have  seen,  however,  that  no  such  proof  or  presumption 
is  found  connected,  either  with  man  or  the  Creator;  and  as  a 
negative  may  be  proved,  in  the  absence  of  all  opposing  cvi- 
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dence,  it  would  seem,  that  the  argument  here,  even  from 
negation,  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  almost  conclusive. 

Although  then,  the  mere  light  of  nature,  does  not  demon- 
strate the  immortality  of  man,  it  places  before  us  a  singular 
coincidence  and  combination  of  presumptive  evidence,  both 
negative  and  positive;  and  that  is  next  to  irresistible,  in  the 
conviction  it  affords  of  the  original  and  essential  immortality 
of  the  human  soul.  Such,  therefore,  briefly,  is  the  testimony 
of  natural  theology  to  the  doctrine  of  human  immortality.  It 
is  not,  perhaps,  demonstratively  proved,  but  it  is  rendered  so 
highly  probable — almost  certain — that  when  viewed  and  con- 
templated in  the  cloudless  light,  and  accredited  revelations  of 
the  Christian  religion,  we  must  cease  to  doubt,  or  cease  to  be 
rational. 

Natural  theology,  having  directed  the  mind  of  man  to  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God,  and  furnished  strong  presumption 
of  the  immortality  of  man,  is  not  silent,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
purpose  further  to  examine,  on  the  subject  of  the  moral  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  the  Creator  and  his  intelligent  creation. 
It  IS  out  of  these  relations  all  our  moral  obligations  arise. 
Man's  relations,  therefore,  to  the  Creator,  and  the  created  uni- 
verse about  him,  become  the  basis  of  duty;  and  these  rela- 
tions, instituted  and  ordained  by  the  Creator,  must  always 
refer  us  to  the  will  of  God,  as  the  standard  of  rectitude,  and 
rule  of  moral  action.  We  have  seen  in  what  way,  and  to 
what  extent,  nature  is  a  revelation  of  the  Divine  character. 
We  have  also  seen,  by  occasionally  adverting  to  the  necessary 
inference,  what  must  be  the  reasonable  claims  of  Deity,  with 
regard  to  his  rational  creatures;  and  we  must,  therefore,  be 
prepared  to  admit  the  conclusion,  as  invincible,  that  all  moral 
excellence,  on  the  part  of  man,  must  consist  in  our  conformity 
to  the  character,  and  in  according  the  claims  of  the  Creator. 
:  ^^J'eatiou  of  man,  gives  him  an  unlimited  ri-ht  of  property 
wman;  his  right  of  property,  implies,  essentially,  the  ri-ht 
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of  government;  and  hence,  is  deduced,  irresistibly,  the  gen- 
eral right  of  the  Creator  to  prescribe  laws,  in  view  of  the  con- 
duct and  happiness  of  man. 

The  guaranty  furnished  us  by  natural  theology,  that  God 
will  not  treat  his  creatures,  meaning  especially  man,  unjustly 
or  unreasonably,  in  his  arrangements  and  lei:i>lation  respecting' 
their  conduct  and  destiny,  must  be  sought  in  his  goodne-< 
and  rectitude,  as  learned  from  his  works,  and  his  administni- 
tion  of  nature.    And  if  such  information  should  prove,  in  any 
degree,  unsatisfactory,  we  can  only  say,  it  is  all  that  nature 
furnishes,  and  for  further  light,  we  must  appeal  to  cjthcr 
sources.    We  have  had  occasion  to  show,  that  contrivance  de- 
monstrates design ;  and  that  the  prevailing  tendency  of  the 
contrivance,  must  indicate,  with  great  clearness,  the  disposi- 
tion and  ultimate  views  of  the  designer.    And  with  regard  to 
this,  we  must  have  satisfied  ourselves,  that  all  the  contrivance!; 
manifest,  from  the  whole  assemblage  of  units  which  we  de- 
nominate the  universe,  are  obviously  directed  to  beneficial 
purposes;  and  hence,  we  are  obliged  to  infer,  the  universal 
benevolence  of  Deity,  and  yield  to  the  conviction,  that  it  i< 
not  more  certain  that  God  made  man,  than  that  he  made  him 
to  be  happy.    As  God  is  the  author  of  our  being  then,  su 
happiness  is  its  end ;  and  virtue,  which  is  nothing  but  con- 
formity to  the  will  of  God,  becomes  the  means  conducting  to 
the  end  proposed  in  our  creation ;  and  with  this  view  of  the 
subject,  accords  the  general  sense  of  mankind.    The  tir>t,  the 
strongest,  the  purest  feelings  of  human  nature,  have  ever,  m 
every  age,  cooperated  with  the  reason  of  mankind,  in  assert- 
ing the  authority — the  divinity  of  tlie  conviction  I  Virtue, 
consulting  the  will  of  God,  as  the  rule  of  action,  and  eoniluct- 
ing  to  happiness  here  and  hereafter,  has  ever  been  li>ukc<l 
upon  bj  those  who,  with  or  without  revelation,  have  the 
least  attention  to  the  subject,  as  the  ordained,  the  neeiltul, 
and  sovereign  good  of  man. 
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All  the  entire  rules  of  virtue,  are  referable  to  the  will  of 
God;  and  this,  we  collect  too,  at  least  imperfectly,  from  reason 
and  the  light  of  nature.  The  subject  is  a  complicated  one, 
and  the  range  extensive;  and  the  application  of  these  rules 
is,  in  many  instances,  difficult  and  uncertain,  and  in  some, 
impossible.  And  further,  as  applied  to  specific  examples  of 
conduct,  particularly,  they  not  only  lack  clearness  and  per- 
spicuity, but  there  is  a  want  of  sanction;  and  hence,  the 
comparatively  small  influence  the  religion  of  nature  has  had, 
upon  the  vast  majority  of  minds  in  different  parts  and  periods 
of  the  world. 

And  hence,  again,  the  necessity  of  superior  light,  and  the 
reasoned  probability,  that  a  God  of  boundless  and  universal 
benevolence,  would  grant  it ;  and  thus  confirm  the  dim  and 
general  truths  and  lessons  of  nature,  by  a  voice  from  heaven, 
precluding  all  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Creator,  and 
accompanying  his  revelations  with  fearful,  adequate,  and  ever- 
lasting sanctions; — thus,  uniting  the  theology  of  the  Bible 
with  that  of  nature,  and  blending  the  disclosures  of  revealed 
religion,  with  the  less  perfect  intimations  of  natural  and  occa- 
sional discovery  from  the  works  of  God ;  the  two  systems, 
thus  reciprocally  confirming  each  other ;  and  the  supernatural 
dispensations  of  Deity,  cooperating  with  the  visible  frame  of 
the  universe,  and  every  pulse  and  feeling  of  the  human  heart, 
in  attesting  and  establishing  the  interesting  truth,  that  God 
is  infinitely  wise  and  good,  and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  our 
homage  and  adoration;  and  moreover,  that  our  claims  to 
moral  excellence,  must  be  measured  by  our  conformity  to  his 
moral  perfections. 

It  has  been  shown,  that  God  created  man  for  happiness, 
and  that  the  administration  of  the  universe  has  been  rendered 
by  him,  subservient  to  sucb  a  result ;  and  the  regards  of  the 
Creator,  thus  shown  to  man,  unceasingly,  in  the  government 
of  the  world,  is  what  we  understand  by  his  moral  providence ; 
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and  that  man,  by  tliese  acts  of  tlie  Author  of  our  cxi-tence 
and  blessings,  is  brought  under  reciprocal  and  corrcsjiiintliiiir 
obligations  to  love  and  obey  him,  is  as  clearly  a  dn.tatu  of 
nature,  as  of  revelation.    And  as  the  natural  perfcctious  of 
Deity  cannot  fail  to  excite  our  wonder  and  admiration — .such 
as  immensity,  omnipotence,  and  eternity,  so  the  moral  per- 
fections of  God,  cannot  fail  to  inspire  us  with  emulous  affec- 
tion and  adoring  interest,  whenever  we  address  ourselves  to 
the  task — the  grateful  task  of  contemplating  the  goo(liies.s, 
the  justice,  and  the  holiness  of  "Him  with  whom  we  have  to 
do,''  both  in  nature,  and  his  higher  dispensations  to  the  intel- 
ligences he  has  formed.    No  well-constituted  mind  can  look 
up  to  the  Creator,  as  the  God  and  Father  of  universal  exist- 
ence, diff'using  his  beneficence  over  all  his  works,  and  espe- 
cially extending  his  distinguishing  goodness  to  man,  without 
the  humbling  inference  of  dependence  upon  him,  and  the 
kindred,  correlative  feelings  and  virtues  of  gratitude,  resigna- 
tion, and  afifectionate  regard.    It  is  in  this  way  we  gain  ad- 
mittance, and  are  allowed  constant  access  to  the  knowledge, 
the  worship,  and  the  friendship  of  Deity,  through  the  pnrtals 
of  natural  theology, — the  works  of  God,  thus  consistently  and 
sublimely  attesting  the  interesting  facts  and  verities  of  his 
word. 

In  our  lectures  upon  moral  philosophy,  to  which  this  topic 
properly  belongs,  we  took  a  somewhat  detailed  view  of  moral 
relations  and  moral  obligation,  and  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
repeat  it  here.  The  cursory  survey  of  natural  thcol(\L7,  to 
which  your  attention  has  been  asked,  will  furni.sh  you  with  a 
sufficiently  comprehensive  idea  of  its  application  and  bearings, 
together  with  its  practical  uses;  and  we  advised  you,  when 
we  took  up  the  subject,  that  for  the  present,  nothing  more 
was  intended,  or  in  our  judgment,  necessary. 

One  of  the  principal  deductions  at  which  we  have  aimed, 
is,  that  however  clearly  Christianity  may  be  entitled  to  uni- 
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versal  reception,  upon  the  basis  of  its  own  legitimate,  irre- 
sfstible  evidence,  that  evidence  derives  additional  support  and 
force,  from  the  coincident,  collateral  evidence  of  natural  the- 
ology. We  started  with  the  position,  that  the  assembla-c  of 
effe^cts,  constituting  the  universe,  of  which  we  know  ourselves 
to  be  separate,  individuated  parts,  must  have  had  a  cause; 
and  that  the  constitution  and  laws,  the  order  and  harmonious 
relations  of  the  universe,  prove  that  cause  to  have  been  in- 
telligent and  powerful,  beyond  limit  or  conception.  ^Vc  then 
proceeded  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  author  of  nature, 
from  the  distinguishing  marks  and  evidences  of  mind  and 
purpose,  found  in  his  works ;  and  in  our  examination  of  the 
subject,  arrived  at  many  interesting  conclusions. 

Without  any  personal,  historical  knowledge  of  Homer  and 
Euclid,  Cicero  and  Virgil,  had^  their  works  fallen  into  our 
hands,  and  been  examined  with  care  and  capacity,  we  must 
have  known  much  of  the  real,  intellectual  character  of  their 
authors.  In  like  manner,  it  is  impossible  for  intelligence  to 
contemplate  the  works  of  the  Creator,  without  connecting 
those  works,  with  the  character,  and  corresponding  claims  of 
their  author.  These  works,  not  only  proclaiming  the  cxistenee 
of  God,  but  in  many  respects,  intelligently  distinctive  of  his 
attributes,  remind  us  also  of  his  constant  and  presiding  care 
in  their  regular  conservation  and  perpetuity,  reproduction  and 
multiplication,  throughout  the  innumerable  divisions  of  na- 
ture, or  the  Creator's  workmanship. 

In  the  further  attention  we  have  paid  to  the  nature,  the 
laws,  and  the  properties  of  matter,  viewed  in  connection  with 
the  attributes  and  phenomena  of  mind,  we  have  satisfied  our- 
selves, that  the  latter  could  never  result  from  the  former; 
and  that  thought  and  feeling  are  only  predicable  of  an  entity 
essentially  different  from  matter,  both  as  it  regards  the  con- 
stituent principles  of  its  nature,  and  the  modifications  and 
developments  of  which  it  is  capable.    And  hence,  the  imma- 
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teriality  of  the  soul,  or  sentient  principle  of  existence,  in  man. 
By  attention  further  to  the  powers  and  susceptibilities,  the 
enlarged  capacities  and  interesting  relations  of  the  soul,  we 
are  taught  to  infer  its  perpetuity  of  being,  and  look  forward 
to  its  proper  and  undoubted  immortality. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice  the 
present  disordered  and  dislocated  condition  of  our  globe,  and 
have  reached  the  conclusion,  in  view  of  the  many  convincing 
facts  accessible  in  the  case,  that  this  fearful  disruption,  and 
violent  disarrangement  of  the  earth's  strata,  and  the  burden 
of  its  contents,  could  only  result  from  a  universal  deluge  of 
water;  and  that  supernatural  agency,  not  to  say  almighty 
power,  was  required  to  produce  the  catastrophe,  and  conduct 
it  to  the  conclusion  at  which  it  must  have  arrived,  reasoning 
from  the  present  condition  of  the  earth,  when  examined  with 
respect  to  this  event.  Keason  and  nature  dictate,  therefore, 
that  such  a  catastrophe  must  have  been  a  penal  dispensation ; 
and  no  punitive  visitation  could  reasonably  have  been  inflicted, 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  unconnected  with  man,  and  not  on  his 
account,  unless  we  assume  his  transgression  and  rebellion  as  a 
subject  of  Grod's  moral  government.  We  are  directly  con- 
ducted to  this  conclusion,  by  all  the  light  we  have  upon  the 
subject.  And  in  the  dispensation  of  the  deluge,  we  have  a 
most  impressive  lesson  still  brought  home  to  our  very  senses, — 
that  sin  incurs  the  displeasure  of  Heaven ;  that  God  is  just 
and  holy,  and  will  invariably  and  unyieldingly  exact  its  pun- 
ishment. 

Had  we  intended  a  more  minute  and  particular  examination 
of  this  subject,  we  should  have  taken  some  pains  to  show,  not 
only  that  man  must  have  sinned,  in  the  instance  already  no- 
ticed, and  that  he  was  chastened  by  a  fearful  visitation  from 
the  Creator,  but  that  the  economy  under  which  he  has  since 
lived,  has  been  partly  penal,  and  partly  gracious.  The  ad- 
ministration of  nature  indicates  the  goodness  of  God,  as  we 
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have  seen,  and  his  corrective  dispensations,  and  the  obvious 
system  of  moral  discipline  under  which  we  live,  blending 
chastisement  and  humiliation,  with  the  intimations  of  kind- 
ness and  the  means  of  amendment  and  virtue,  teach  u>,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  doubt  or  misconception,  that  he  is  not 
only  good,  and  kindly  disposed  toward  our  race,  but  clearly  and 
decidedly  merciful,  in  dealing  with  us  as  sinful  cretitures, 
both  as  it  regards  our  earthly  interests,  and  all  we  know  uf 
our  final  destiny.  Thus  teaching  us  some  of  the  most  sublime 
and  interesting  truths  found  in  the  more  perfect  revelation  of 
his  will,  contained  in  the  Christian  Scriptures. 

The  circumstantial,  incidental,  and  concurrent  testimony 
of  natural  theology,  to  the  truth  of  revelation,  is,  to  an  in- 
genuous, enlightened  mind,  one  of  the  strongest  and  must 
convincing  proofs  of  the  Divine  origin  of  Christianity,  within 
the  range  of  human  knowledge.  And  pressing  the  truth  and 
appositeness  of  this  general  remark  upon  your  serious  con- 
sideration, we  leave  the  subject  with  you,  to  receive  from  you 
the  further  notice  and  reflection  to  which  it  is  so  obviously 
entitled. 

The  full  force  of  the  evidence,  attending  the  disclosures 
of  natural  theology,  will  not  be  properly  felt,  without  minute, 
detailed,  and  prolonged  attention ;  but  appealing  to  the  science 
in  the  latter  mode,  what  at  first  appeared  only  as  a  series  of 
probabilities,  will  brighten  into  proofs,  and  the  inductions  and 
analogies  of  the  subject  will  be  transformed  into  the  verities 
of  confirmed  belief.  The  argument  from  design  in  the  visible 
structure  of  the  universe,  or  even  in  the  instance  of  our  own 
existence,  and  other  kindred  views  of  the  one  and  the  other, 
already  taken,  must  arrest  the  mind  with  no  common  force, 
and  awaken  a  natural  and  philosophical,  as  well  as  strong 
moral  interest  in  this  high  investigation.  And  commensurate 
with  such  views  and  convictions,  an  awakened  sense  of  obli- 
gation will  arise  in  the  mind,  and  lead  on  the  inquirer  to 
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further  and  more  conclusive  knowledge,  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
bable truths,  by  which  the  mind  is  already  engrossed  and 
occupied. 

The  strong  moral  likelihood  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  to 
which  natural  theology  gives  birth,  renders  its  claim  upon  us 
still  more  urgent  and  imperative;  for  in  proportion  to  the 
light  we  have  obtained,  is  the  obvious  criminality  of  rejecting 
further  notices,  and  more  conclusive  manifestations  within  our 
reach.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  natural  theology  shall  fix  and 
direct  attention,  it  becomes  the  natural  and  great  precursor 
of  revelation.  It  may  not  be, — it  is  not  the  temple  of  moral 
truth,  but  it  is  the  vestibule  to  its  entrance ;  and  hence,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  becomes  inestimably  important. 

It  will  be  found,  that  in  proportion  as  we  advance  in  this 
study,  from  step  to  step,  and  from  one  conclusion  to  another, 
the  voice  of  God,  and  the  claims  of  his  character,  will  become 
louder  and  stronger.  And  thus,  instead  of  a  reduction  and 
depreciation  of  the  separate  independent  evidence  of  revela- 
tion, as  some  have  supposed,  its  force  and  value  are  enhanced 
by  the  previous  notices  and  announcements  of  natural  re- 
ligion. Thus,  the  insufficiency  of  the  one  is  supplemented 
by  the  perfection  of  the  other.  And  it  is  in  this  way  we  are 
conducted  to  the  conclusion,  clearly  and  irresistibly,  that  pre- 
cisely in  the  proportion,  that  the  mind  is  preoccupied  with  the 
conviction  of  the  truths  of  natural  theology,  it  is  prepared,  by 
a  necessary  and  consecutive  process,  for  the  reception  uf  a 
superadded  revelation,  to  the  ascertained  extent,  it  may  bear 
the  undoubted  signatures  of  genuineness  and  authontlLitv. 
In  a  word,  on  the  great  topic  of  moral  truths,  and  moral  re- 
lations, natural  theology  enswathes  the  problem,  and  Chris- 
tianity solves  it ! 
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It  cannot  fail  to  occur  to  the  well-informed,  that  to  accom- 
plish any  thing  worthy  of  trial,  upon  an  occasion  like  this, 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  lecture,  selection  and  compression, 
as  it  regards  both  matter  and  method,  are  indispensable. 
And  the  course  we  thus  indicate  will  suggest  at  once,  that  it 
is  our  purpose  to  seek  the  value  of  dctaih,  as  it  regards  litera- 
ture, in  the  general  effect.  The  restraints  and  limitations 
thrown  around  us  by  the  occasion,  imperiously  require,  that 
we  aim  at  the  utmost  elementary  condensation,  rather  than 
enlarged  statement  or  argument.  In  reference  to  all  philo- 
sophic discussion.  Lord  Bacon  has  justly  remarked,  ^'If  the 
field  be  kept,  and  the  sum  of  the  enterprise  pursued,  smaller 
things  will  come  in  of  themselves."  The  great  problem  in 
moral,  as  in  mathematical  truth,  is  to  simplify  the  signs, 
guided,  of  course,  by  the  restraints  of  legitimate  method.  In 
eveiy  discussion,  indeed,  the  selection  of  the  proper  data  will 
be  found  indispensable;  and  pursuing  such  a  course,  a  mere 
hint  will  often  prove  of  more  value  than  a  dissertation,  by 
tending  more  directly  to  thQ  object  in  view.  We  cannot  as 
we  proceed,  pause  at  every  step,  to  question  cause  and  effect, 
but  by  bringing  out  a  few  elements  in  bold  relief,  upon  the 
plam  of  ordinary  occurrences,  or  the  more  common  phase  of 
the  subject,  we  shall  be  able,  we  trust,  so  to  classify  cause  and 
mneguence,  the  ^primary  and  derivative,  in  nature  and  art, 
as  to  prevent  any  serious  misdirection',  and  conduct  to  import- 
ant conclusions. 
14 
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By  sucli  method,  varieti/,  however  complieate  in  relation 
to  matter,  is  reduced  to  unity,  by  bringing!  into  view  the  rela- 
tions of  dependence  and  verisimilitude  throirjhout  the  whole. 
The  subject  we  are  about  to  approach,  is  one  of  indeterminate 
magnitude,  and  corresponding  interest.    The  argument  will 
assume,  as  its  substance,  that  God,  man,  and  nature,  are  the 
great  themes  of  human  knowledge )  that  letters  constitute  the 
principal  medium  of  such  knowledge,  as  transmitted  from 
mind  to  mind,  and  age  to  age ;  and  that  precisely  in  propor- 
tion to  the  more  enlarged  information  we  have  with  regard  to 
each,  will  be  multiplied  the  means  and  probabilities  of  enjov- 
ment  and  usefulness.    It  will  thus  be  perceived  at  once,  why 
we  appeal  to  the  history  of  letters,  as  the  only  available  meth 
of  understanding  the  philosophy  of  the  subject.    We  may 
assume  to  have  a  competent  knowledge  of  ourselves,  of  the 
creation,  and  all  about  us  in  the  amplitude  of  nature.  But 
how,  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  can  we  arrive  at  the 
truth,  in  such  an  inquiry,  without  questioning  those  who  have 
trod  the  stage  before  us  ?    We  cannot  get  at  the  philosophy 
of  the  subject,  without  its  history,  furnishing  us  with  the  facts 
and  revelations  of  the-  past.    The  foreground  of  the  picture 
is  necessary  to  its  perspective.    The  terrestrial  chart  can  only 
be  constructed  by  means  of  celestial  observation.    We  are 
shut  up,  as  all  will  see,  to  the  necessity  of  only  glancinsr  at 
these  great  topics.    While,  therefore,  in  skctehiiig  an  outline 
map,  prominence  is  given  to  parts,  we  shall  endeavor  so  to 
give  it,  as  not  to  affect  their  due  subordination  to  the  wkok. 
The  necessary  effect  of  such  a  generalizing  proce.<»8,  will  be  to 
give,  at  least,  some  degree  of  method  to  what  might  otherwise, 
as  parts  or  elements,  appear  unconnected  and  fragmentary. 
We  shall  not  ask  your  attention  to  the  various  methods,  au  l 
tardy  manifestations  of  abstraction  and  analysis,  in  the  order 
in  which  they  have  been  appealed  to,  in  point  of  fact,  on  the 
subjects  involved ;  but  shall  attempt  to  glance,  as  directly  aa 
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may  be,  at  the  more  elementary  principles  of  our  literature, 
whose  signatures,  as  the  argument  assumes,  are  found  in  man 
and  nature found  "  before  the  eyes,  and  in  the  thoughts  of 
all;"  and  not  only  giving  impulse  to  mental  activity,  but  de- 
termining, at  the  same  time,  the  mode  of  action  and  achieve- 
ment. 

We  submit  the  whole  question  to  the  jurisdiction  of  good 
sense,  observation,  and  induction;  only  praying  that  we  may 
be  judged  by  all,  and  not  by  a  part  of  what  we  say.  W'e 
may  have  occasion  to  appeal  to  facts  and  phenomena,  not  seen 
by  the  eye,  not  touched  by  the  hand,  not  realized  by  the  other 
senses,  and  never  to  be  reached  by  glass  or  scalpel.  But  if  so, 
they  are  those  of  the  interior  world  of  mind,  upon  which  we 
are  compelled  to  rely,  with  as  absolute  certainty,  as  upon  any 
of  the  visible  demonstrations  going  on  upon  the  theatre  of  the 
universe  about  us;  and  on  this  account,  equally  entitled  to 
your  considerate  notice.  To  the  student  of  truth  and  nature, 
the  subject  presents  a  most  inviting,  yet  varied  and  miscella- 
neous field  of  thought.  It  is  like  throwing  the  eye  upon  the 
panorama  of  a  Hch  and  boundless  forest,  with  no  single  point 
of  attraction,  but  all  contributing  to  the  joint  result.  TVe 
shall  hope  to  interest  you  in  view  of  all  the  aspects  of  our 
subject,  but  mainly,  as  you  prize  hardy  and  foodful  thought, 
laying  bare  the  foundations  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  life 
of  man,  relying  upon  truth  and  nature,  as  found  in  the  pith 
and  heart  of  things,  within  and  about  us ;  asking  only  for 
fruit  and  progress,  and  seeking  soil  and  substance,  rather  than 
cloud  and  shadow.  We  wish  to  show  you  the  very  remark- 
able, the  natural  sequent  coincidence  between  letters  and  the 
philosophy  of  human  life.  We  are  anxious  to  make  appear, 
what  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt,  that  nature  and  provi- 
dence, connected  with  the  allotment  of  humanity  on  earth, 
give  birth,  as  final  causes,  to  literature  :  and  the  aggregate 
good  sense  of  the  better  part  of  mankind,  has  been,  in'^all 
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time,  its  great  preservative  principle.    To  know  ourselves, 
especially  mind,  in  its  laws,  action,  and  destiny,  is  the  great 
primary  desideratum^  of  all  true  philosophy.    If  wo  succeed 
then,  in  showing  that  literature  furnishes,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
true  statistical  account  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  pheno- 
mena  of  our  nature,  by  an  exhibition  of  facts  and  things, 
examined  in  the  different  and  opposite  points  of  view,  con- 
nected with  different  and  unresembling  eras,  and  the  excite- 
ment and  inspiration  of  various  related  and  unconnected 
interests  and  pursuits,  we  shall,  so  far,  prepare  you  for  an 
appreciation  of  letters,  not  unworthy  the  more  specific  object 
of  our  present  interview.    We  use  the  term  letters,  in  a  sense 
inclusive  of  all  the  varied  possible  forms  of  literature,  whether 
science,  art,  or  literature  proper,  as  distinguished  from  them. 
And  intending  to  treat  of  letters,  as  the  source — ^the  ancestry, 
of  much  the  larger  share  of  our  knowledge,  we  shall  begin 
where  man  and  nature  began,  arid  work  our  way  forward  and 
upward,  from  the  elementary — the  first  rudimental  platform, 
to  the  magnificent  structure  adorning  it.    And  as  this  can 
only  be  done  by  an  appeal  to  numerous  facts,  and  the  rigid 
equations  of  truth  and  candor  in  their  examination,  the 
character  and  diiSficulty  of  the  task  before  us,  will  be  per- 
ceived at  once. 

The  origin  of  letters  must  be  sought  in  the  ultimate  con- 
stituent principles  of  human  nature.    Literature,  in  the  light 
and  aspects  in  which  we  propose  to  consider  it,  is  a  production 
— a  growth,  whose  incipient  genesis  must  be  looked  for  in  the 
essential  elements  of  our  common  nature.    And  indeed,  how- 
ever viewed  or  examined,  in  the  last-  analysis,  mind^  the 
higher  division  of  our  nature,  will  not  onJy  be  found  its  point 
of  de^rarture,  but  its  varied  progress,  in  every  stage,  always  a 
picture  of  the  actual  living  world  of  man.    Mind,  we  all 
know,  must,  for  general  practical  purposes,  be  translated  into 
visible  symbols ;  and  literature  is  such  a  manifestation  of  mind 
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and  thought  in  their  higher  phases.    There  is,  and  always 
will  be,  a  living  creative  sympathy  between  intellect  and 
letters.    All  decisive  intellectual  progress  is  connected  with 
lettei-s.    The  latter  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  index  and 
measure  of  intellectual  strength  and  achievement.    In  every 
instance  of  such  progress,  mind  is  the  text,  letters  the  com- 
ment.   Turning  to  the  origin  of  literature,  and  marking  the 
cause  and  sequence  of  its  growth,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
vast  prophetic  scroll,  the  only  lexicon  of  which,  is  the  human 
mind.   It  is  a  volume  large  as  life,  and  comprehensive  as  the 
circuit  of  existence;  distinguished  by  gradual  accumulation 
in  the  progress  of  ages,  and  yet,  in  strictness,  disclosing  only 
the  general  sphere  of  human  thought  and  action.    .Viid  so 
truly  and  essentially  is  literature  a  product  of  the  human 
mind,  that  in  whatever  state  or  stage  we  examine  it,  it  bears, 
incoQtestably,  the  strong  impress — the  living  image  of  human- 
ity. Whatever  tends,  beyond  doubt  or  failure,  to  improve  the 
destiny  of  man,  must  be  regarded  as  coincident  with  the  ten- 
dencies of  his  being;  and  in  effect,  fulfilling  the  will  of  God 
who  made  him;  and  as  ceriainhj  accomplishing  the  purposes 
for  which  he  was  made.    And  thus,  we  look  upon  literature 
as  not  only  sulyjcctiveJy  good  in  itself,  but  the  cause  of  good 
in  its  objective  bearings  and  relations.    Its  essential  elements 
are  found  in  man;  and  whether  we  look  at  its  intrinsic  nature, 
or  external  environment,  its  true  shekmah  must  be  sought  in 
mind. 

In  every  attempt  to  knoiif,  man  must  begin  with  himself. 
Ability  to  know  himself,  is  an  incontestable  attribute  of  his 
nature  ;  and  upon  this  nature,  and  such  conscious  ability,  all 
induction  and  inquiry  must  repose,  as  their  great  foundations. 
Thus,  we  begin  at  the  end,  and  end  at  the  beginning,  and  the 
subject  still  is  man.  The  empire  of  the  world  belongs  to 
thought.  So  far  as  man  is  concerned,  thoitfjht  is  the  grand 
entekch{a,~t\iQ  very  soul  of  existence.    It  is  the  essential 
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lever,  even  of  the  physical  forces  appealed  to  by  man,  for  the 
comfort  and  dignity  of  his  nature.    It  is  the  invariable  pre- 
cursor of  progress  in  every  thing.    In  the  whole  lioavcn  and 
earth  of  our  literature,  mind  is  the  electric  fluid,  and  language 
but  the  conductor.    Language  is  but  the  livery  of  thought — 
the  tangible  representation  of  mind — its  visible  credentials  in 
all  its  essential  activity,  but  nothing  more.    In  every  sphere 
— in  every  phase — in  every  possible  vicissitude  of  human 
action,  enjoyment,  or  suffering,  mind  is  the  great  citadel  of 
our  being,  and  language  one  of  its  necessary,  yet  most  import- 
ant dependencies.    Thought  is  the  picture,  language  the 
frame.   Mind,  the  light  of  the  temple,  language  the  candehi- 
hra  by  which  it  is  thrown  off  and  diffused.    In  this  way, 
analogous  to  the  propagation  and  travel  of  natural  light,  the 
undulations  of  thought  and  feeling  are  propagated,  from  age 
to  age,  and  from  one  extreme  of  human  society  to  the  other. 
And  thus  viewed,  literature  is  not  merely  the  wardrobe  of  in- 
tellect, but  an  ever-living  expression  of  man  and  nature; — 
the  record  of  mental  activity,  and  the  code  of  intellectual 
legislation,  in  all  ages. 

To  illustrate  our  meaning,  however,  and  accredit  our  reason- 
ing, it  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the  history  and  philosophy 
of  letters,  in  something  like  regular  sequence.  Language, 
in  relation  to  the  mind,  is  by  the  appointment  of  nature,  what 
action  is  to  the  body.   And  mind  without  language,  would  be 
as  helpless  and  unproductive,  as  the  body  without  action.  M  e 
have  seen  language  to  be  the  great  index  of  our  intellectual 
nature.    It  is  intimately,  and  to  a  great  extent,  creatively 
connected  with  sensation,  thought,  and  emotion, — our  sensitive 
perceptions,  the  operations  of  the  understanding,  and  the 
affections,  as  distinguished  from  these,  in  all  their  cxcreisc, 
use,  and  relations.    Unable  to  express,  indicate,  or  convey 
them  to  others,  what,  we  ask,  would  be  their  value  ?    A  fun- 
damental want  of  our  being,  therefore,  desiderates  the  neces- 
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sitv  of  language,  and  accordingly,  in  all  known  instances, 
sensible  objects  and  phenomena,  consentiently  known  and 
observed  among  men,  have,  primarily,  given  birth  to  the  parts 
and  elements  of  language.    And  so  far,  such  objects  and 
phenomena  give  meaning  to  words,  and  force  and  power  to 
language.    After  its  gradual  elaboration  and  established  use, 
however,  language,  in  turn,  becomes  the  expositor  of  things, 
and  the  means,  not  less  than  the  signs,  of  knowledge.  Lan- 
guage  is  first  seen  as  an  effect,  then  as  a  cau&e;  but  always  as 
a  conventional  expression  of  the  general  mind,— the  type  and 
representative  of  the  progress  of  development.    The  common 
want  of  our  nature  required,  not  only  that  thought,  by  means 
of  the  voice,  should  be  articulated,  and  cadenced  to  the  ear, 
but  by  an  appeal  to  intelligible  form&,  envisaged  to  the  eye. 
Language  thus  considered,  articulate  and  legible,  oral  and 
written,  becomes  the  law  and  condition  of  mental  develop- 
ment; and  like  the  vegetable  world  released  from  the  bondage 
of  winter,  exhibits  mind  in  foliage.    Human  invention  imme- 
morially,  and  in  every  vicissitude  of  external  hindrance  or 
furtherance,  has  sought  some  intelligible,  and  especially  im- 
perishable representative  of  thought.    Even  among  the  most 
savage  tribes  and  nations,  constant  effort  is  observable  to  create 
a  language  for  the  eye,  that  by  such  method,  connecting  itself 
with  the  suggestive  principle  in  human  nature,  knowledge  might 
be  rendered  as  perpetual  as  the  generations  of  men.  All  this  is 
sufficiently  natural  and  providential  to  be  readily  accounted  for. 
In  order  to  intercourse  between  the  absent  and  distant,  the  pre- 
servation and  proof  jof  facts  and  events,  the  better  and  more 
perfect  security,  as  it  regards  alliance,  confederation,  contracts, 
covenants,  and  evidence  of  various  kinds,  something  more  fixed 
and  permanent  than  merely  oral  language  became  necessary ; 
and  the  felt  common  want  led  to  the  invention,  finally,  of 
legible,  written  language. 
The  fact  that  all  language  was  created  by  the  varied  combi- 
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nation  of  a  few  primitive  vocal  articulations,  led  to  the  eel^o- 
tion  of  fixed  notary  signs,  to  represent  the  primary  natural 
elements  of  language;  and  hence,  the  origin  of  alphabetlr 
characters,  susceptible  of  almost  any  extent  of  combination ; 
and  the  first  grand  epoch  of  human  improvement,  apart  from 
direct  revelations  by  the  Creator.    In  tliis  way,  we  propose 
showing  that  in  the  whole  history  of  human  progress,  the 
prevalence  of  written  language  is  the  last  term  of  receding 
barbarism,  the  close  of  fabulous,  and  the  commencement  of 
authentic  history.    After  such  a  result  in  the  historical  pro- 
gress of  society,  knowledge  is  addressed  not  merely  to  the  ear, 
but  with  centuplicated  force  and  facility,  is  presented  to  the 
mind,  as  if  in- diagram,  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  the 
sign  and  the  sound  making,  distinctively,  the  same  impression 
upon  the  mind.    We  introduce  the  history,  that  we  may 
understand  the  philosophy  of  letters.    We  regard  such  a 
course,  as  both  philosophical  and  necessary.    The  results  of 
the  past,  rightly  Tinderstood,  desiderate  and  point  out  the 
future  probable  destinies  of  the  human  race ;  and  this  single 
fact  must,  indefinitely,  enlarge  the  powers  and  resources  of 
human  nature.    It  is  equally  true  of  all  time,  and  all  things, 
that  the  results  of  to-day  depend  upon  those  of  yesterday, 
and  influence,  in  turn,  those  of  to-morrow.    Without  an 
appeal  to  history,  therefore,  the  reason  and  sequence  of  things, 
in  the  premises,  could  not  be  understood.    In  the  history  of 
letters,  we  have  mind  teaching  by  example;  and  when  we 
properly  understand  the  Example,  in  the  light  of  cause  and 
efiiect,  we  achieve  the  philosophy  of  the  subject. 

Of  the  invention  of  letters,  when  or  ly  whom,  we  know  but 
little  certainly.  Much  has  been  said,  but  little  known.  Of 
Hermes,  Memnon,  and  Cadmus,  we  have  little  more  than 
dreaming — few  records,  and  fewer  remains.  So  truly  docs  it 
often  happen,  that  the  authors  of  inventions  and  discoveries, 
destined  to  give  dignity  and  consequence  to  future  ages  and 
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nations,  are  themselves  without  name  or  history,  in  the  records 
of  the  past.    As  far  back  as  our  knowledge  extends,  whether 
guided  by  sacred  or  profane  history,  Egypt,  for  example,  was 
in  possession  of  both  hieroglyphic  and  alphabetic  writing; 
and  most  probably  logographic,  or  the  Chinese  method  also, 
as  the  connecting  link  between  the  one  and  the  other. — 
Hieroglyphics  representing  thoughts,  facts,  and  phenomena, 
as  separately  existing  and  conceived  of; — the  logographic 
method  employing  a  distinct,  different  sign  for  every  separate 
word;  while  the  alphabetic  represents,  by  a  few  intelligible 
signs,  the  simple  elements;  and  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  gamut  of 
the  voice,  resulting  from  the  lingual  organs  in  man.  The 
alphabetic,  syllabic  form  of  writing,  whicli  now  prevails  wher- 
ever letters  are  known,  except  among  the  Chinese,  is  based 
originally  upon  an  analysis  of  sound,  so  as  to  present  the  ele- 
mentary parts  to  the  eye,  as  nature  had  before  adapted  the 
primary  intonations  to  the  ear.    It  is  an  analysis  of  sound, 
giving  the  elements  of  articulation,  not  unlike  the  prismatic 
■decomposition  of  light,  giving  us  the  primary  colors  of  its 
elements. 

A  thousand  kindred  inventions,  besides  those  mentioned, 
anterior  to  alphabetic  writing,  evince  conclusively,  that  man 
had  always  sought  a  language  for  the  eye,  as  well  as  ear.  The 
latter— that  only  adapted  to  the  ear,  he  saw  was  perishable 
and  uncertain.  But  the  former,  possessing  the  permanence 
of  mathematical  signs  and  formula,  it  was  seen  and  felt,  might 
overcome  time  and  space,  aod  triumph  over  fate  and  oblivion! 
Hence,  without  assuming  for  written  language  the  Divine 
origin  contended  for  by  many,  it  may  be  rationally  referred, 
for  Its  origin,  to  the  wants  and  necessities,  the  invention  and 
ingenuity  of  the  human  mind.  The  single  fundamental  want 
of  our  nature,  to  which  we  have  asked  attention,— the  intui- 
tive desire,  the  irrepressible  wish  of  man  to  live  in  the  distant 
and  future,  and  to  be  known  by  his  contemporaries,  and  to 
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posterity,  is  quite  sufl&cient  to  account  for  the  result,  without 
any  appeal  to  the  supernatural. 

That  letters,  and  the  art  of  writing,  were  familiarly  knowa 
to  the  Hebrews  and  Egyptians,  the  Ethiopians  and  Pheni- 
cians,  some  eighteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  is 
entirely  certain,  and  placed  beyond  dispute,  by  the  notices 
both  of  profane  and  sacred  history.    And  to  these  we  may 
add  both  painting  and  sculpture,  as  kindred  arts,  whether  as 
it  regards  design  or  effect.    The  idea  of  record — of  registra- 
tion, connects  itself  with  the  whole  moral  administration  of 
Deity,  in  relation  to  the  world  of  man.    If  we  turn  to  the 
Pentateuch  and  Book  of  Job, — the  oldest  documents  extant 
in  the  whole  commonwealth  of  letters, — we  shall  find  allosious 
and  notices  to  this  effect,  ages  before  any  Cad  mean  dream  had 
intimated  to  Greece  the  existence  or  possibihty  of  such  un- 
looked-for thaumaturgic  discovery.    The  method  itself  is  one 
by  which  thought  and  feeling— the  impalpable  facts  of  con- 
sciousness, are  rendered  visible.    It  is  the  only  possible 
medium  by  which  to  secure  its  safe  transmission  from  age  to 
age.   It  connects  itself  with  all  that  is  valuable  or  permanent, 
as  known  by  us,  on  earth  or  in  heaven.    It  becomes  the  esta- 
blished vehicle  for  the  commerce  and  transmission  of  thought 
interminably.   Anterior  to  the  birth  of  letters,  each  successive 
generation  of  men  may  be  said  to  have  died  intestate,  leaving 
all  their  intellectual  treasures  to  instant  plunder  and  consump- 
tion.   Since,  however,  each  generation  survives  by  testa- 
mentary provision,  and   exerts  an   influence  through  its 
immediate  and  remote  successors,  which  time  himself  can  only 
destroy  with  the  world's  destruction.    Literature  is  a  cabinet 
filled  with  the  remains  of  every  age  and  every  country;  thus 
rendering  the  transitory  eternal,  by  enabling  mind  in  every 
age  and  region,  to  bequeath  to  other  minds — to  posterity,  the 
better  part  of  itself ;  and  so  contribute  to  the  indestructible 
aggregate  of  human  knowledge.    To  register^  (as  society  is 
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effort  with  tlie  light  of  the  past,  and  both  are  thiis  made  to 
blend  with  the  hopes,  brightening  the  horoscopePof  the  future. 
Aod  thus,  by  analogy,  the  history  of  the  past  becomes  an  em- 
bodied representation  of  what  is  to  come;  and  answers  the 
purposes  of  prophecy. 

By  learning  the  incipient  state,  and  precondition  of  things, 
we  haye  something  like  satisfactory  warrant,  in  fixing  upon 
their  final  issiie,  and- can  arrange  for  action  or  enduranoe,  ac- 
cordingly. But  it  may  be  you  will  demand  something  less 
vague,  less  indeterminate  than  history.  In  the  varied  con- 
sciousness and  action,  however,  of  individuals,  we  have  the 
history  of  the  world.  Individuality  may  be  merged  in  the 
aggregate  of  society, — the  conjugation  of  the  social  and  civic 
relations,  but  to  understand  either,  we  must  return  to  indivi- 
dual man.  How  can  we  know  any  thing  about  the  general 
syntax  and  disposition  of  parts,  in  any  system  or  combination, 
without  first  knowing,  the  parts  themselves,  and  the  relations 
we  predicate  of  tbem?  The  more  man  knows  of  himself,  the 
more  he  will  know  of  Grod,  of  nature,  and  his  kind.  The 
better  too,  will  he  be  able  to  understand  his  relations,  and  his 
duties,  an4  the  less  likely  to  neglect  or  pervert  them.  If 
thep,  we  present  you  with  a  literature,  reflecting  your  own 
image  and  likeness,  and  the  image  and  likeness  of  all  you 
know  or  have  known,  whether  persons  or  things,  it  cannot  fail 
to  lead  to  more  enlarged  and  correct  appreciation,  and  wider 
and  deeper  sympathy,  with  regard  to  the  claims  of  that  litera- 
'^ture;  and  this  especially,  as  between  the  structural  character 
and  purposes  of  literature,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nature 
and  relations  common  to  us  all,  on  the  other,  t^here  exists  the 
most  perfect  parallelism.  The  one  is  indicated — ^presuggested 
by  the  oth^r. 

Language  is  a  substitute  for  the  senses.  One  man's  senses 
are  cognizant ^%f  phenomena  of  which  another's  are  not;  the 
one  relates  to  the  other  the  information  of  Ids  af  nses;  and  the 
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latter,  and  a  thousand  others,  have,  without  effort,  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  first.    In  like  manner,  language  supplies 
the  place  of  consciousness,  with  regard  to  internal  pheno- 
mena.   The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  one  man,  in  their  order 
and  sequence— the  result,  perhaps,  of  years  of  laborious  ap- 
plication, become  ours  by  means  of  language,  in  a  very  short 
time,  without  being  subjected  to  the  difficult  methods  by  which 
the  original  investigator  reached  his  conclusions,  and  felt  him- 
self brought  under  their  influence.    In  this  way,  one  mind, 
in  fields  of  mental  and  moral  exploration,  becomes,  by  means 
of  language,  oral  and  written,  but  especially  written,  the  evan- 
gelist of  important  revelations  to  millions,  who,  but  for  the 
vigor  and  guidance  of  such  a  mind,  had  never  possessed  them 
at  all !    Thus  the  ignorance  of  innumerable  multitudes,  and 
the  darkness  of  ages,  are  dispersed  in  a  very  short  time.  "W'e 
have  said,  language  is  to  the  mind,  what  action  is  to  the 
body — the  evidence  and  demonstration  of  its  vigor  and  ability. 
It  is  not  only  the  index  of  our  intellectual  nature,  but  the  only 
instrument  of  enlarging  the  dominion  of  mind.    It  is  a  living 
picture  of  the  actual  world  about  us;  always  furnishing  mate- 
rial and  motive  for  thought  and  action.    It  is,  in  fact,  the 
vesture  of  thought  and  feeling,  in  which  we  clothe  all  the 
phenomenal  developments  of  mind. 

In  the  brief  analysis  we  have  given  you  of  the  philosophy 
of  language,  all  legible  language,  engraved  or  written,  and  in- 
cludmg  of  course  the  modern  improvements  of  typo<^raphy 
divides  itself  into  two  great  classes  ;-those  methods%epre' 
senting  objects  and  ideas  by  conventional  signs,  and  hence 
called  Ideographic,  and  that  (the  alphabetic)  representing 
simple  sounds,  as  lingual  elements,  and  hence  called  phoneti^ 
This  general  classification,  again,  differs  only  from  its  primi' 
tive  basis  oral  language,  as  it  regards  convenience,  enlarged 
power  and  perpetuity;  and  the  preceding  reasoning  applies  to 
all.  but  preemmently  to  the  department  of  letters.    Md  t  n 
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organized  the  world  over,)  is  to  diffuse  thought;  and  where 
the  light  of  knowledge  pervades,  its  tendency  (unperverted) 
is  to  improve — to  regenerate.  Time  alone  had  long  since 
antiquated  antiquity  itself,  but  for  letters!  Duration,  that 
crumbles  palace  and  pyramid,  but  for  the  lettered  scroll  and 
tablet,  would  have  made  all  the  past,  as  if  it  had  not  been  ! 
The  mummied  Pharaohs  are  feeding  the  camp-fires  of  the 
plundering  Arab — are  sold  in  our  shops  for  paint  and  plaster, 
and  the  deathless  story  of  their  prowess  and  dynasties  sur- 
vives only,  and  has  become  immortal,  because  engraved  on 
pillar,  column,  and  temple.  Thus  appealed  to,  history  be- 
comes the  associate  and  interpreter — in  fact,  the  great  teacher 
of  philosophy. 

The  subject,  to  be  understood,  must  be  examined  induct- 
ively, by  comparison,  analysis,  and  inference)  and  without  the 
aid  of  history,  we  cannot  proceed  a  single  step.  It  is  its  his- 
tory, properly,  that  gives  to  the  subject  form  and  pressure. 
What  have  we  of  the  past,  except  words,  once  spoken,  it  may 
be,  but  now  written — that  is,  its  literatufe  ?  Take  any  re- 
puted fact  in  histofy — the  fall  of  Babylon  or  Nineveh,  the 
siege  of  Troy  or  Jerusalem,  the  plunge  into  the  Granicus  or 
the  passage  of  the  Kubicon — by  what  tenure  are  we  said  to 
be  in  possession  of  these  facts  ?  Why,  true  as  strange,  none 
in  the  wide  world,  except  words  in  a  given  state  of  colloca- 
tion;—the  words  of  the  record,  as  the  visible  symbol  of 
thought;  that  is,  language.  So  viewed,  language  in  history 
becomes  a  kind  of  apotheosis  of  all  knowledge,  not  implied  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  moment.  Through  this  medium  the 
influence  of  events,  far  back  in  the  night  of  time,  are  con- 
stantly giving  color  and  character  to  the  present.  Literature, 
always  to  be  viewed  as  means  rather  than  an  end,  is  not  only 
found  to  be  conservative,  with  regard  to  the  past,  but  perfective 
of  the  present  and  future.  It  is  only  by  combination  of  the 
known  that  we  aim  at  the  unknown.    We  connect  existing 
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further,  while  language  is  in  itself  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  man,  it  secures  the  perpetuation  of 
all  others ;  and  thus  enables  him  to  strike  out  a  path  of  his 
own,  by  means  and  methods  as  various  as  they  are  appro- 
priate.   The  power  of  language  is  a  subject  but  too  little 
understood.    Analyze  its  elements,  as  before  suggested,  and 
look  at  its  indefinite  expansibility — not  merely  for  the  ex- 
pression of  all  within  the  world  of  thought,  but  its  possible 
application,  inimitably  extended  and  multiplied,  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  not  less  than  the  physical  purposes  of  our 
being.    Language  is  not  only  important  on  account  of  its  ab- 
stract import,  as  the  typical  representation  of  thought,  but  it 
claims  a  deep,  and  seldom-discerned  significance,  in  view  of 
its  purposes  and  results,  including  all  the  conditions  and 
operations  of  intelligence.    "  Knowledge  is  power,"  not  ab- 
stractly, but  only  in  a  state  of  transition  from  mind  to  mind, 
and  age  to  age ;  and  of  this  transition,  language  is  the  only 
medium — the  indispensable  condition. 

We  would  especially  invite  attention  to  language  in  its 
higher  elements  and  phases, — in  its  graver,  and  more  impos- 
ing forms  and  functions,  asr  dignified  by  use,  and  consecrated 
by  the  great  mission  assigned  it,  deriving  value  and  conse- 
quence from  the  appointments  of  Providence,  and  its  influence 
upon  the  destinies  of  man.    Turning  to  time  and  space,  cause 
and  effect,  substance  and  phenomena,  sensation  and  conscious- 
ness, life  and  death,  truth  and  order,  God,  religion,  and  eter- 
nity, language  is  the  medium  of  our  conceptions  with  roirard 
to  all.    Even  Almighty  Power,  in  the  grand  creative  act  of 
giving  birth  to  the  world,  appealed  to  language.   "God  said" 
(we  follow  the  Hebrew)  "let  light  be,  and  light  was."  Con- 
nected with  the  great  procedure  of  the  world's  redemption, 
the  same  importance  is  attached  to  the  same  instnimentality. 
"In /the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  JVor<f  was  with 
God,  and  the  Word  was  God."    The  cre&liTe  utterance,  in 
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the  one  case,  and  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  great 
Messencrer  revealing  the  will  and  mind  of  God,  through  the 
medium  of  language,  in  the  other,  are  in  striking  analogy  with 
our  general  reasoning.  How  naturally  and  irresistibly,  there- 
fore do  we  recognize  the  connection,  inexplicable  it  may  be, 
but  felt  to  be  vital  nevertheless,  between  language  and  every 
thing,  trivial  or  illustrious,  of  common  or  extraordinary  occur- 
rencei  to  which  the  human  mind  has  given  birth  !  In  these 
views',  however,  it  will  be  perceived,  we  assume  language  to 
have  passed  from  its  oral  or  chrysalis  state,  in  which  it  must 
always  be  fugitive  and  unsettled,  into  the  fixed  forms  of  legi- 
ble—the permanent  condition  of  written  language;  and  hence 
the  distinctive  classification— letters  or  literature.  So  viewed 
and  distinguished,  letters  become  the  visible  type  of  invisible 
truth,  and  literature  successively  embalms  what  mind  pro- 
duces or  discovers.  Here  and  thus  are  placed  before  mind, 
the  thoughts  and  emotions,  the  interests  and  anxieties  of 
buried  ages  and  nations,  in  imperishable  enshrinement !  Thus 
the  moral  circulation  of  the  great  social  system  is  secured, 
and  the  Pythagorean  dream  of  transmigration  is  realized  in  the 
descent  and  inheritance  of  thought  and  feeling,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  The  minds  and  thoughts  of  past  ages  are 
not  perhaps  so  truly  embalmed  and  preserved,  as  reproduced 
and  perpetuated  in  their  literature,  as  if  by  regular  prosemina- 
tion.  To  this  effect  the  invention  and  art  of  printing  have 
alone  contributed  more,  within  the  last  four  hundred  years, 
than  all  the  means  together  for  three  thousand  years  preced- 
ing !  The  wonder-working  thaumaturgic  power  of  the  press, 
is  incalculable.  Truths  and  facts  grown  old,  and  even  obso- 
lete, are  reproduced^  born  anew,  and  by  courtesy  of  oblivion, 
allowed  to  pass  as  novel,  if  not  original !  The  literature  of 
the  past  proves  to  be  the  seed-field  of  opinion  and  conviction, 
and  turned  up  and  cultivated  by  authorship  and  the  press,  it 
yields  in  rich  •abiindance,  both  fruit  and  flowers.    It  is  con- 
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stantly  at  every  step,  reproducing  the  order  and  methods  of 
discovery  and  improvement ;  while  each  new  development  is 
compared  with  the  old,  with  a  view  to  the  truth,  utility,  and 
grandeur  of  the  whole.  Knowledge  is  kept  in  a  state  of  un- 
ceasing transition,  as  it  regards  time  and  space;  thus  keeping 
m  active  circulation  the  universal  produce  of  the  human  mind, 
and  reflecting  the  mind  of  every  age  and  era,  for  the  benefit 
of  all  succeeding  time. 

It  is  in  letters  only  that  we  meet  with  the  true  phoenix  fires, 
in  which  humanity,  from  generation  to  generation,  renews 
its  youth !  The  contemporaneous  thoughts  and  convictions 
of  every  age  and  epoch,  are  brought  together,  and  (compared 
with  the  past)  are  made  the  chart  of  the  future.  On  this 
account,  literature  has  always  been  the  great  vanguard  of 
civilization^  and  the  moral  progress  of  man.  Viewed  as  a 
vast  whole,  it  is  the  expression  of  a  large  portion  of  abstract 
universal  truthj — a  historical  representation  of  a  large  share 
of  human  consciousness.  Its  influence  may  be  aptly  resem- 
bled to  that  of  gravitation,  extending  alike  to  objects  near 
and  remote,  and  performing  its  functions  unmarked  and  unre- 
garded. It  is  a  light  which  cannot  be  hid.  Witness  the 
Indian  and  Egyptian  priesthoods — the  exclusive  lettered  castes 
of  those  countries,  inexorably  withholding  what  they  knew^ 
the  knowledge  of  their  order,  from  the  other  castes — the 
people;  ever  and  anon,  however,  there  is  revolt  among  them- 
selves, and  dissent  and  secession  give  all  the  treasures  of  the 
priesthood  to  the  popular  mind,  to  be  henceforth  used  as  a 
common  stock. 

Again,  no  important  event  now  found  in  the  earlier  records 
of  time,  could  have  inspired  belief,  or  commanded  respect,  m 
tlie  absence  of  letters;  and  the  most  eventful  occurrences 
must,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  as  among  all  unlet- 
tere4  nations  now,  have  assumed  the  character  of  mere  fable. 
In  a  word,  the  world  everywhere  and  in  all  time,  would  have 
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been  seen  living  in  darkness,  and  with  closed  doors,  and  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  without  the  hope  or  prospect  of  change. 

The  Divine,  not  less  than  human  sanction,  has  directly  ac- 
credited the  value  of  letters.  The  God  of  Christianity,  in 
making  the  most  important  of  his  revelations  to  man,  as  in 
the  instance  of  the  decalogue  and  law  at  Sinai,  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse in  Patmos,  definitively  required  that  they  should  be  re- 
duced to  writing,  and  permanently  preserved,  as  the  records 
af  his  will  and  purposes  concerning  man.  The  Book  of  ( JoJ's 
Remembrance,  and  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life,  are  evidence  to 
the  same  effect.  The  general  induction  is  strengthened  fur- 
ther, by  the  fact,  that  the  invention  of  alphabetic  signs,  always 
looked  upon  as  a  tide-mark  in  the  flood  of  recorded  time,  or 
rather  the  grand  starting-point  of  improvement,  among  the 
historic  nations  of  the  earth,  took  place  when  the  old  Eastern 
world  was  in  a  state  of  transition  from  barbarism  to  civiliza- 
tion; and  that,  in  like  manner,  the  invention  of  printing  oc- 
curred af  a  time  when  the  barbarous  nations  of  Europe  were 
in  a  similar  transition  state,  with  regard  to  modern  civiliza- 
tion. And  thus  we  have  the  evidence  from  nature's  own 
lips,  and  the  plainest  lessons  of  providence,  authorized  by  reve- 
lation itself,  that  both  by  Heaven  and  earth,  letters  are  in- 
tended as  the  great,  and  only  universal  intermedium  of  human 
improvement. 

But  it  may  be  you  are  impatient  to  arrive  at  the  cut  bono 
of  all  this, — anxious  to  know  what  good  is  certain,  or  likely 
to  result  from  it.  We  remark,  then,  that  literature  and 
science,  to  a  large  portion  of  mankind,  and  primarily  to  all,  is 
a  direct  revelation  of  things  unknown — a  revelation  of  the 
universal  mind  of  man.  It  is  the  promulgation  and  publicity 
of  all  knowledge ;  and  including  the  minds  thus  enlightened, 
It  IS,  in  fact,  the  great  commonwealth,  alike  of  human  know- 
ledge and  accomplishment.  The  man  of  letters,  having  been 
trained  as  the  pupil  of  the  past,  is  the  better  prepared  at 
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least,  as  botli  artist  and  actor,  with  regard  to  the  present  and 
the  future.    His  training  is  the  more  primitive  and  unselfish 
in  proportion  as  he  imbibes  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  other 
ages  and  nations,  uninfluenced  by  those  of  interest  or  rivalry 
with  regard  to  himself.    And  thus,  he  becomes  a  citizen  of 
the  past  and  future,  almost  as  truly  as  of  the  present.  In 
literature,  we  meet  with  not  only  the  common,  every-day  as- 
pects, but  the  higher  collective  phenomena  of  the  universal 
mind  of  manj  illustrating  the  laws  and  destiny  of  our  being; 
and  assuming  form  and  compactness,  in  the  shape  of  the  va- 
rious arts  and  sciences  :  it  is,  in  effect,  the  epitomized  ro:i>oa 
and  common  sense  of  mankind,  speaking  to  the  intelligence, 
the  heart,  the  imagination,  and  even  the  senses  of  man.  The 
great  determining  considerations  by  which  mankind  should  he 
governed,  from  age  to  age,  must  be  deduced  from  the  outliue 
history  and  philosophy  of  the  past ;  especially  the  lights  and 
shadows,  the  dark  and  brilliant  passages  in  the  progress  of 
mankind :  implying  less,  perhaps,  the  discovery  of  truth,  than 
the  rediscovery  and  extension  of  its  application  and  bearings. 
We  have  constantly  before  us,  the  memorials  of  man  and 
mind,  regarding  both  substance  and  phenomena  in  all  their 
phases  and  relations;  having  reference  to  all  that  is  connected 
with  general  nature,  and  all  that  ought  to  be,  as  it  regards  the 
world  of  mind.    Thus,  rules  of  action,  derived  fr6m  the  opin- 
ions and  practice  of  mankind  in  preceding  ages,  are  perpetu- 
ally reproduced,  in  greater  perfection  and  force,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  succeeding  generations.     Here,  we  have  the  material 
and  the  product  of  thought,  furnished  by  innumerable  con- 
tributors, during  a  succession  of  ages.    It  is  the  concentratioQ 
of  a  boundless  landscape  within  the  radius  of  a  single  ove. 
It  is  the  history  of  humanity  struggling  with  its  destinies, 
since  the  morning  of  time.    It  is  the  journalized  experience 
of  the  world,  including  alike  endeavor  and  sufferance  lor  near 
BIX  thousand  jears  I    Mind  is  seen,  in  aJJ  the  spacious  circaits 
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of  its  musing,  from  the  pastoral  philosophy  of  the  first  gene- 
ration of  men,  down  to  the  bustling  and  rival  activities  signal- 
izing the  last.  The  conversations  and  fortunes  of  the  first 
man  and  woman  in  the  garden  of  their  creation,  the  story  of 
their  fall  and  expulsion,  the  promise  of  a  Deliverer,  the  piety 
of  Abel,  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  the  tale  of  the  first  murder, 
the  curse  of  the  fratricide,  and  other  facts  of  antediluvian 
date,  are,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  sixty  centuries,  giving  color 
and  character  to  the  minds  of  millions,  as  if  they  formed  a 
part  of  their  personal  history  !  How  many  a  saying,  maxim, 
sentence,  fable,  or  fact,  uttered  in  the  childhood  of  Greece  or 
the  infancy  of  Rome,  has  survived  the  glory  and  magnificence 
of  the  one  and  the  other,  by  thousands  of  years ;  and  is  now 
giving  direction  and  activity  to  thought  and  feeling,  in  every 
lettered  nation  of  the  earth  ! 

The  civilization  of  Europe  and  of  the  world,  as  understood 
in  general  history,  to  a  great  extent,  commenced  upon  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  three  thousand  years  ago.  In  the  de- 
partment of  letters,  however,  we  find  nothing  in  Greece,  rival- 
ling in  age,  the  records  of  the  Pentateuch ;  nor  yet  among 
any  of  the  cultivated  nations  of  the  East.  If  we  take  the 
highest  pretensions  of  Indian  chronology,  as  found  in  the 
celebrated  Sanscrit  books,  and  allow  their  own  list  of  kings, 
as  found  in  the  famous  Puronas,  we  are  only  carried  back  to 
the  age  of  Abraham;  when  Egypt  and  Phenicia  were  old- 
established  kingdoms,  in  possession  of  civilization,  commerce, 
and  letters.  No  historical 'epoch  in  India  can,  without  the 
sheerest  fable,  be  traced  farther  back  than  the  Abrahamic 
period;  leaving  an  antiquity,  even  according  to  the  Mosaic 
account,  of  2200  years  "  without  form  and  void."  The  Bible, 
m  fact,  is  the  great — the  exclusive  store-house  of  primeval 
history.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  the  earliest 
accredited  history  in  the  whole  Asiatic  world,  Chinese  not 
excepted,  does  not  reach  back  more  than  800  years  before 
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Christ, — say,  to  the  foundation  of  Rome,  where  the  Hebrew 
literature  had  flourished  for  ages:  at  least,  duriiiL'  seven  cen- 
turies.    Herodotus,  the  father  of  profane  hi.-.tory,  appears 
between  Jeremiah  and  Malachi,  the  last  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
phets; and  about  1000  years  after  Aloses.    ^Vhilo,  therefore, 
the  inception  of  the  laws  and  elements  of  a  more  refineil  taste 
and  civilization,  connects  itself  with  the  mind  of  (!reece,  the 
more  important  and  far-reaching  results  of  moral  illumination, 
date  back  to  the  bards  and  prophets  of  Hebrew  memory. 
And  uotwithstanding  the  rich  luxuriance,  and  cumbrous  mag- 
nificence of  the  oriental, — the  terse  vigor  and  beauty,  the 
chastened  splendor,  and  ideal  force  of  the  Greek, — the  lofty 
rhythm,  and  cadenced  grandeur  of  the  Roman,  we  have  no- 
thing to  equal  the  rapt,  intensive  abstraction,  and  solemn 
majesty  of  the  Hebrew  mind.    We  cherish,  perhaps,  a  full 
share  of  admiration  for  Olympus  and  Parnassus,  Helicon  and 
Pindus,  as  the  sanctuaries  of  poetic  invention,  and  classic 
taste ;  but  we  find  the  germs  and  rudiments  of  a  higher  phi- 
losophy, and  a  nobler  era,  in  the  old  Hebrew  and  Jewish 
literature.    The  sacred  history  of  the  world  is  all  we  know 
of  it,  for  a  succession  of  ages.    Here,  all  is  clear  and  well- 
defined  :  no  mystery  or  fable.    The  persons,  families,  tribes, 
and  nations  introduced,  though  simple,  and  inartificial  in  taste, 
are  enlightened  and  cultivated,  to  an  extent  altogether  un- 
known in  the  first  fabulous,  or  even  accredited  eras  of  profane 
history.    The  savage  hordes  and  nations  of  barbarism,  figur- 
ing so  conspicuously  in  the  earlier  pages  of  classic  hi:~tMrv, 
occupy  the  dark  interregnum,  between  the  close  of  sacred  and 
the  advancing  dawn  of  uninspired  history.    This  gloomy 
period,  during  which  the  incubus  of  barbarism,  always  to  be 
viewed  as  an  apostacy  from  man's  primitive  state,  appears  to 
have  settled  upon  nearly  all  the  postdiluvian  nations;  this 
period,  we  say,  is  buried  in  doubt  and  uncertainly ;  and 
likely  to  remain  an  impassable  gulf  in  the  histui^-  of  the  world. 
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The  want  of  letters  left  dim  tradition  to  dole  its  twilight  his- 
tories, and  tell  its  tales  of  yore.  During  these  pseudo-classic, 
these  pro-historic  times,  man  and  nature  are  presented  to  us 
in  masquerade.  Nothing  but  the  monstrous  or  extra-natural 
seems  to  have  afforded  interest.  Eut  all  is  now  changed. 
Within  its  later  eras,  the  genius  of  literature  has  thrown  itself 
amid  the  unthreaded  labyrinth  of  ages,  and  fixing  at  once 
upon  the  formless  aggregate  of  unrelated  facts,  has,  by  means 
of  the  proper  clue,  traced  the  progress  of  improvement,  and 
given  birth  to  the  philosophy  of  history. 

We  have  seen,  by  various  forms  of  induction,  that  the 
instrumentality  of  letters,  is  essential  to  the  commerce  of 
mind — enlarged  intellectual  intercourse.  This  intercommunity 
of  mind  and  thought  is  indispensable.  Without  intercourse 
beyond  what  is  merely  personal, — intercourse  with  the  distant 
and  unseen,  mind,  man,  the  loorld,  would  soon  labor  under  a 
dead  palsy;  precluding  growth,  or  advancement  of  any  kind- 
You  may  regard  mind  in  the  revolution  of  ages,  as  an  immense 
curve,  and  assume  that  a  single  arc  or  segment  only,  could  be 
examined  by  any  one  mind,  and  how  infinitely  would  it  reduce 
the  scale  of  the  utmost  information,  possible  to  any  one  man, 
without  a  direct  communication  of  knowledge  from  mind  to 
mind!  Hence,  the  necessity  of  language,  or  rather  letters, 
the  influence  of  which  is  propagated  by  a  chain  of  subtle, 
but  well-known  sensibihty  throughout  the  mass  of  mind, 
found  in  every  social  scene.  But  for  such  intercommunica- 
tion, the  transmigration  of  .thought  from  mind  to  mind,  and 
language  to  language,  giving  permanence  and  universality  to 
literaturie,  how,  for  example,  could  the  philosophy  of  analogy, 
—the  great  secret  of  the  discoveries  of  Newton  and  Butler, 
(physical  and  moral,)  ever  be  applied  to  any  available  purpose? 
Indeed,  the  science  itself  could  not  exist,  and  all  discovery 
would  be  impossible.    Whereas,  now,  a  single  thought  is 
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often  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  throwing  a  whole  landscape 

upon  the  eye  at  once  ! 

The  laws  of  our  being,  and  those  of  the  physical  oniverse, 
although  often  confounded,  nevertheless,  mutually  illustrate 
each  other.    Take  the  instance  of  intellectual  freedom,  or 
moral  liberty — a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  common 
nature  j  since  it  has  been  severed,  and  examined  in  a  state  of 
disintegration  from  theology,  the  result  is  likely  to  adjust,  at 
no  distant  day,  all  the  conflicting  creeds  of  the  religious  world 
on  this  subject.    The  truth  is  gradually  developing  itself,  by 
the  study  of  nature  and  humanity  as  essentially  independent 
systems,  that  physical  and  moral  law  are  fundamentally  differ- 
ent.   That  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  that  of  the  decalogue, 
cannot  be  obeyed,  or  conformed  to,  in  the  same  way,  or  in  any 
similar  sense.     Conformity  or  the  want  of  it,  to  the  one,  is 
rewarded  or  punished  by  inevitable  sequence  in  the  order  of 
mechanized  cause  and  efi'ect ;  but  in  the  other,  retributively — 
involving  the  subjective  capacity  of  the  agent,  to  cZo,  or  not  to 
do,  as  he  may  elect.    In  the  one  case,  we  have  the  forced 
regularity  of  mechanism, — that,  for  example,  constituting  the 
harmony  of  the  celestial  orbs ;  in  the  other,  responsible  intelli- 
gence resisting  opposing  obstacles,  and  still  cleaving  to  the 
eternal  principles  of  moral  right.    To' say  nothing  of  ancient 
theories,  Hobbes,  with  different  schools  of  materialists,  as  also 
many  theological  schools,  failed  entirely  to  distinguish  between 
necessiti/  and  ohligation.  And  accordingly,  a  large  portion,  both 
of  philosophy  and  religion,  has  long  been  inclined  tr,  rcLrard 
even  thought,  as  so  absolutely  mechanical — ^so  meshod  up 
among  the  forces  of  nature,  and  the  dyiiariiies  of  art,  th;it  it 
might,  so  far  as  this  theory  is  concerned,  boconie  the  part  of 
a  locomotive,  or  be  made  to  spin  cotton  !    In  fact,  the  human 
mind,  instead  of  holding,  as  it  should,  independent  rank  and 
place  in  the  universe  of  God,  and  in  itself  constituting  a 
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grand  division  in  the  great  moral  system,  apart  from  what 
we  call  nature,  has  been  so  mixed  up  with  physical  cause  and 
consequence,  as  to  destroy  intellectual  independence  and 
responsibility  altogether. 

To  go  no  farther,  I  need  hardly  name  the  technics  of  a 
modern  'ology,  in  which  man's  mental  and  moral  nature  is 
made,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  sport  of  fate,  or  the 
plaything  of  chance ;  —  a  system  whose  mental  nosology 
resolves  every  thing  into  fixed,  organic  results ;  giving  us  even 
the  latitude  and  longitude,  together  with  the  relative  polar, 
and  equatorial  adjustments  of  all  our  intellectual  and  moral 
aptitudes ;  the  whole  determined  by  a  cerebral  chart,  based 
avowedly  upon  actual  survey,  whose  infinitesimal  accuracy 
bids  fair  soon  to  discriminate,  between  the  south,  and  south- 
west side  of  a  hair  I  A  theory,  which,  superseding  the 
galvanic  influence  regulating  the  vibrations  of  the  brain  of 
La  Place,  has  not  only  subjected  all  our  mental  and  moral 
phenomena,  to  the  necessary  sections  of  a  diagram,  but 
actually  reduced  them  to  the  convenient  simplicity  of  a  geo- 
graphical lesson,  (and,  in  rare  accommodation  to  the  incapacity 
of  the  learner,)  spread  out  upon  the  map  of  one's  own  skull ! 
Let  us  not  be  misunderstood;  the  system  we  rebuke,  has  some 
truth  in  it,  but  not  enough  to  make  the  system  true.  It  has 
grown  too  fast,  and 'become  immodest,  and  ultra  in  its 
pretensions. 

Returning  to  the  influence  we  have  assumed  in  behalf  of 
letters,  the  view  of  the  subject  we  have  taken,  may  be  reduced 
to  demonstrative  certainty.  Its  influence  is  visible  along  the 
whole  line  of  ages.  It  has  stamped  its  elementary  forms  upon 
the  development  of  mind,  in  all  the  revolutions  and  fortunes 
of  the  world  and  time,  as  far  back,  at  least,  as  our  informa- 
tion extends.  Let  education  be  regarded  here,  for  a  moment, 
as  a  science,  with  its  subject  —  its  fixed  laws  and  definite 
object,  and  recollect  no  science  can  exist  without  it,  that  all 
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the  sciences  are  equally  dependent  upon  it,  and  that  the 
growth  and  influence  of  all  science  are  measured  and  graduated 
by  that  of  education,  and  who  can  estimate  its  value,  or  sot 
limit  to  its  uses  !  Hence,  literature  becomes  a  fixed,  unchaoge- 
able  element  of  improvement.    Its  influence  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing, both  in  extent  and  intensity;  and  by  a  law  of  mental 
progression,  is  slowly,  but  certainly  tending  to  the  universal 
movement  and  melioration  of  mind.    Intelligence  is  every- 
where appealing  to  time  and  reason,  history  and  philosophy, 
and  plying  its  effects  for  the  relief  and  supply  of  human  want. 
Letters  have  distinguished  all  the  great  epochs  of  history. 
Mind,  by  means  of  letters,  is  unceasingly  issuing  the  laws  of 
thought  to  distant  posterity.    It  is  the  chosen  medium  of  the 
supremacy  of  thought.    It  is  the  order  and  record  of  all 
mental  development.    Alike  the  offspring  and  auxiliary  of 
reason  and  religion.     And  so  considered,  the  canons  and 
claims  of  literature  are  of  universal  and  eternal  validity.  To 
this  conclusion,  we  are  conducted  by  the  varied  induction, 
which  shows  it  to  be,  in  substance  and  import,  a  direct  reveal- 
ment  of  the  higher  elements  of  humanity.    The  history  of 
literature,  as  exhibited  within  the  entire  area  of  civilized 
nations,  presents  a  grand  epic  of  Kterary  events,  at  which  we 
can  merely  glance.    We  see  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Phenicia, 
giving  letters  to  Greece ;  Greece  to  Rome;  and  Rome  to  the 
Gothic  nations  of  Europe ;  and  finally,  the  world  coloniaed, 
and  placed  at  school  among  these! 

From  the  remotest  antiquity,  the  general  movement  of 
letters  has  been  from  East,  Westward.  We  first  meet  with 
full  and  tranquil  daylight  in  Greece.  But  in  the  twilight  of 
histoiy,  at  a  much  earher  period,  we  trace  the  existence  of  a 
limited,  but  potent  literature,  nearly  contemporaneously,  in 
the  family  of  Ham,  as  mixed  with  that  of  ^^hem,  in  Ethiopia, 
and  upper,  which  was  the  elder  Egypt;  and  in  the  Shemitic 
family  proper^  among  the  Jews  and  Arabians;  and  sub- 
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sequently,  among  the  Japhetic  nations.  In  the  East;  litera- 
ture was  a  garden  :  in  the  West,  a  luxuriant  wilderness.  In 
the  East,  its  uses  were  sacred  :  in  the  West,  social  and  secular, 
as  well  as  sacred.  In  the  East,  it  was  appealed  to,  to  govern  : 
in  the  West,  gratification  and  enjoyment  were  its  common  pur- 
poses. In  the  East,  faith  was  its  burden  :  in  the  West,  science. 

But  let  us  explain,  and  make  our  deductions.  Wc 
take  our  facts  from  history;  for  their  collocation,  and  the 
reasoning  based  upon  them,  we  alone  are  responsible.  Take 
the  old  continental  world  of  the  Bible,  and  early  classic 
history;  that  is,  Asia,  and  continental  Europe,  and  the  then 
known  divisions  of  Africa.  Mark  the  three  great  postdilu- 
vian families,  springing  from  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth. 
Note  the  distinct  expansion  of  each,  as  far  as  clearly  traceable 
upon  the  page  of  history,  until  you  reach  their  first  grand 
historical  distribution;  into,  say,  Shemitic  oriental  nations, 
the  Indo-European  nations,  and  the  various  tribes  of  Africa. 
The  first  and  the  last — the  Orientals  and  the  Africans,  have 
been  immemorially  distinguished,  by  an  invincible  instinct  for 
the  mystic  and  marvellous — irrepressible  veneration  for  reli- 
gious symbols,  and  unconquerable  immobility — resisting  all 
change,  whether  of  character  or  location.  While  the  other 
grand  division — the  Japhetic  family  of  nations,  has  been 
characterized  by  activity  and  enterprise — love  of  science,  and 
practical  achievement,  freedom  of  thought,  and  independence 
of  action,  together  with  an  all-absorbing  passion  for  adven- 
ture, discovery  and  emigrati6n,  which  has  rendered  them  the 
pioneers  of  universal  civilization,  for  more  than  thirty  centu- 
ries. Thus  prepared,  take  the  prediction, — Japheth  shall 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem.''— The  Japhetic  and  Shemitic 
races,  with  the  exception  of  a  part  of  Africa,  occupied  by  the 
Cushite  family  of  Ham,  have  peopled  the  world.  The 
ancient  kingdoms  of  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Meroe,  Nubia,  Abyssinia, 
as  also  Carthage,  Fez,  Morocco,  Tunis,  Algiers— are  all  of 
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Shemitio  origin  3  and  have,  in  every  stage  of  their  history, 
exhibited  physiologically,  the  true  Oriental,  rather  than  the 
African  or  Negro  type.    History  has  set  down  for  ages,  the 
Japhetic  and  Shemitic  races, — the  one,  as  Northern  and 
Western  j  the  other.  Eastern  and  Southern.    In  the  one,  we 
have  the  old  oriental  nations,  and  civilization  j  and  in  the 
other,  what  is  usually  called  the  "Western.    Both  had  their 
origin,  and  were  cradled  in  the  primeval  seats  of  empire,— 
ancient  Asia,  and  Upper  Egypt — the  Ethiopia  of  the  Bihle, 
and  of  Herodotus,  the  father  of  classic  history.    The  Eastern 
civilization  first  ripened,  in  nations  descended  from  Shem; 
and  the  fortunes  of  Japheth  were  more  or  less  influenced  by 
its  seeds  and  elements.    But  becoming  stationary  and  immo- 
bile, in  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  and  its  African  posses- 
sions, it  remained  for  the  J aphetic  race,  not  only  to  people  and 
give  character  to  Europe  and  the  Western  continent,  but,  to 
a  great  extent,  to  mould  and  color  the  destinies  of  the  great 
Shemitic  family : — such  as  the  Chinese  and  the  nations  of 
Japan,  of  which  the  Mogul  dynasty  in  Asia  is  also  an 
example.     Among  the  children  of  Japheth,  we  find  the 
ancient  Pelasgi  of  history,  the  Scythian  and  Celtic  races :  also 
the  Thracian,  the  Slavonic,  the  G-oth,  and  the  Turk.  And 
now  we  reach,  in  the  progress  of  expansion,  the  great  Euro- 
pean family,  which  divides  itself  into  three  great  branches — 
the  Latin,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Slavonian.    The  first,  found 
in  Italy,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  afterward  in  South  and 
Central  America.    The  second,  in  all  the  ancient  Celtic, 
Germanic,  Saxon,  and  later  Anglo-Saxon  races  of  Europe,  and 
subsequently,  of  North  America.  The  third  is  found  in  Kusi^ia, 
and  the  great  Northern  Peninsula  of  Scandinavia.  These  three 
classes  of  nations  hold  the  balance  of  the  world :  and  among 
these  some  are  stronger,  and  some  weaker.  In  physical  force, 
intellectual  prowess,  and  moral  vigor,  the  Teutonic  nations  are 
incomparably  superior  to  the  others,  and  already  hold  the  balance 
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of  power  upon  two  continents;  and  are  rapidly  gaining  it 
upon  a  third,  among  all  these  races.  With  the  exception  of 
Kussia,  and  a  few  unimportant  states,  the  Latin  and  Teutonic 
nations  divide  Europe  and  America ;  and  as  a  very  general 
rule,  these  races  are  diverse  in  civilization,  religion,  policy, 
habits,  and  manners.  The  former  division  is  found  in  the 
South,  on  both  continents;  and,  taking  the  mass  of  the 
people,  they  are  in  a  ruder,  and  much  less  cultivated  state, 
with  incomparably  less  public  spirit,  and  productive  energy. 
France,  to  some  extent,  is  an  exception ;  but  the  French  are 
more  than  half  Celtic  and  Teutonic,  and  constantly  becoming 
more  so,  although  claimed  by  the  Latin  family.  A  similar 
distinction  obtains  with  regard  to  religion.  In  the  South  of 
both  continents,  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  prevails ;  and  in 
the  North,  throughout  the  Teutonic  nations,  with  perhaps  the 
single  exception  of  Austria  and  Ireland — and  these  but  in 
part,  the  Protestant  religion  prevails.  Indeed,  the  exceptions 
here  may  be  balanced,  as  there  is  about  as  much  Protestantism 
in  the  Latin,  as  Papal  Catholicism  in  the  Teutonic.  For 
example,  in  France,  the  popular  religious  feeling  is  Papal ;  but 
the  Uterature,  philosophy,  policy,  legislation,  diplomacy,  and 
social  tactics,  are  rapidly  becoming  more  and  more  Protestant; 
and  may  be  received  as  an  offset  against  the  Papal  divisions 
of  Austria  and  Ireland. 

We  now  ask  your  attention  to  the  influence  the  more  en- 
hghtened  and  powerful  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  are  exerting 
upon  the  destinies  of  'the  old  Shemitic  family,  and-  especially 
in  the  farther  East.  English  influence  alone,  in  the  old 
oriental  world,  is,  in  directness  and  extent,  beyond  that  of  all 
other  nations  put  together;  and  yet,  this  influence  is  Teutonic 

that  of  the  rugged  Gothic  mind;  and  gradually  subversive 
of  the  rival  Latin  influence.  Look  at  the  same  influence,  not 
merely  rolling  back  the  tide  of  a  refined,  yet  vigorous  civiliza- 
tion to  the  Eastern  world,  but  giAdng  birth  to  empire  upon 
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this,  and  tlie  new  Australian  continent;  and  also,  whether 
British  or  American,  in  the  innumerable  islands  of  the  sea. 
Add  to  this,  the  incontestable  fact,  that  the  old  Roman  and 
Latin  mind,  viewed  collectively,  is  gradually  becoming  more 
or  less  enfeebled  and  effete,  in  Italy,  in  Spain,  in  Portugal, 
and  in  Spanish  America,  both  South  and  Central,  and  that 
the  superiority  of  the  more  elastic  Teutonic  mind,  is  every- 
where visible  in  its  triumphs,  in  letters,  in  philosophy,  reli- 
gion, and  economics ;  and  thus,  you  will  be  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  its  probable  destinies  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
The  Greek  character  too,  also  found  in  the  Japhetic  family, 
still  maintains  a  portion  of  its  unique  individuality ;  and  is 
more  inclined  to  symbolize  with  the  North,  than  the  South,  of 
Europe  and  America:  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  the  Slavonic 
races.    In  a  word,  Teutonic  Europe  and  America,  are  now 
coloring  the  civilization  of  the  world.    Throw  a  glance  too, 
at  the  Shemitic  races — the  Jews  and  Arabians.    Both  come 
in,  providentially,  as  the  means  of  intercourse  and  final 
alliance,  between  the  children  of  Japheth,  and  the  tents  of 
Shem. 

But  it  is  time  to  show  you  what  further,  and  special  use, 
we  would  make  of  these  facts.    Return  then  to  the  text  of 
this  digression, — "  and  Japheth  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Shem.^'    This  is  a  prediction  of  Revelation,  at  a  time  when 
the  world  was  young ;  2347  years  before  the  Christian  era ; 
now,  forty-three  centuries  since;  and  yet  we  have  seen  how 
literally,  and  variously  it  has  been  fulfilled ;  and  may  we  not 
add,  how  irrefutably  it  proves  the  truth  of  revelation  ?  And 
yet,  this  proof  has  only  reached  us  by  means  of  letters ;  and 
so  far  as  we  can  see,  its  truth  or  falsehood  would  have  pre- 
cluded historical  verification  for  ever,  but  for  the  existence 
and  agency  of  letters,  and  literary  enterprise,  furnishing  the 
facts  and  data  on  which  we  have  based  our  reasonin"-.  And 
permit  us  to  add,  that  all  tlie  predictions  of  prophecy,  as 
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found  in  the  Bible,  and  all  the  miracles  of  its  history,  are 
precisely  in  the  same  category;  and  but  for  letters,  or  some 
equivalent  mechanism,  of  which  we  can  form  no  conception, 
never  could  have  commanded  belief. 

To  letters,  therefore,  as  a  providential  medium,  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  very  existence  of  Christianity;  and  their 
neglect  or  abuse,  becomes,  by  consequence,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  the  dishonor  alike  of  both  God  and  man !  Indeed, 
such  neglect  or  abuse,  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  bar- 
barism ;  and  the  voluntary  agent  in  the  premises,  is,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  barbarian,  and  both  Heaven  and  earth 
must  deal  with  him  as  such.  Christianity,  to  have  existed  at 
all  without  letters,  would  have  required  a  constant,  a  daily 
succession  of  revelation  and  miracles;  and  even  then,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  would  have  been  imperfect,  and  ineffective. 
Man's  religious,  are  his  strongest  feelings ;  and  it  is  morally 
certain,  that  the  most  effective  auxiliaries  would  be  appealed 
to ;  and  accordingly,  we  find  the  literature  of  every  country 
intimately  connected  with  its  religion ;  and  the  true  friends 
of  that  religion,  the  truest  friends  of  general  literary  educa- 
tion. The  marriage  of  letters  and  religion  took  place  long 
before  the  world  had  reached  the  meridian  of  its  present  age. 
The  first  public  library  in  Egypt,  for  example,  was  dedicated 
to  the  gods,  in  a  magnificent  temple,  bearing  the  inscription, — 
"The  nourishment  of  mind."  Other,  and  earlier  facts,  to 
the  same  effect,  we  have  already  noticed. 

But  we  will  vary  th*e  induction,  by  a  further  appeal  to  facts. 
How  much  valuable  information  has  been  added  to  literature, 
by  the  mere  inscriptions  found  upon  coins  buried  with  the 
ancients,  to  defray,  as  mythology  taught,  the  expense  of  pas- 
sage over  the  infernal  rivers,  Styx,  Acheron,  and  Cocytus ! 
The  practice  of  thus  depositing  coins  vrith  the  dead,  obtained 
for  at  least  thirty-six  generations,  over  an  extent  of  territory, 
whose  population,  during  the  whole  term,  averaged  not  less 
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than  thirty  millions  of  persons.    And  of  the  coins  thus  buried 
with,  perhaps,  some  ten  thousand  millions  of  persons,  the 
number  recovered  by  accident  or  otherwise,  in  comparatively 
modern  times,  is  almost  innumerable.    These  inscriptioDs, 
relating  to  persons,  dates,  countries,  ages,  and  events,  and  in 
most  instances,  readily  decipherable,  have  thrown  material, 
and  otherwise  unattainable  light,  upon  various  topics  and 
interests,  of  no  little  importance  to  the  student  of  human 
nature,  in  every  age.    Inscriptions  too,  found  upon  pillars, 
columns,  altars,  tombs,  tablets,  vases,  statues,  temples,  and 
edifices,  of  almost  every  kind,  have,  in  like  manner,  contributed 
immensely,  to  correct  and  enlarge  our  knowledge  of  both 
classic  and  Christian  antiquity. 

Again,  take  sacred  and  profane  antiquity,  and  how  meagre 
would  be  our  knowledge  of  the  one  without  the  other !  Apart 
from  sacred  literature,  what  idea  could  we  have  of  the  world's 
history,  before  the  age  of  Herodotus?    All  is  dream  and 
fable  I    And  taking  even  the  period  of  Christian  antiquity, 
how  exceedingly  defective  would  all  history  be,  but  for  its 
contributions !    Sacred  and  ecclesiastical,  are  therefore  sub- 
stantive parts  of  general  literature;  and  for  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years,  have  been  cultivated,  as  essentially  classic ;  and 
regarded  as  continental  divisions  of  the  world  of  letters.  So 
likewise,  all  the  different  eras  and  schools  of  literature,  are 
essentially  related.     The  fabulous,  the   poetic,  Athenian, 
Alexandrian,  Roman,  Byzantine,  continuing,  in  all,  about 
2700  years;  then,  the  Tuscan;  and  finally,  the  modern 
Gothic,  dating  back  only  to  about  1450;  since  which  time, 
however,  it  has  accomplished  infinitely  more  than  all  the  rest. 
These  all  connect  with  sacred  literature,  as  before  noticed ; 
and  mutually  contain  and  illustrate  each  other.    Look  at  the 
conflict  between  Paganism  and  Christianity,  which  continued 
during  a  period  of  five  centuries ;  until  finally,  the  decaying 
energies  of  heathenism  rallied  beneath  the  imperial  standard, 
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and  as  a  last  expiring  effort,  appealed  to  the  majesty,  rather 
than  intelligence  of  Rome,  for  the  extirpation  of  Chris- 
tianity!  One  of  the  principal  means  of  resistance  and 
triumph,  on  the  part  of  Christianity,  was,  the  manner  iu  which 
she  made  the  varied  history  and  philosophy  of  letters,  which 
had  been  gradually  accumulating  iu  the  dark  void  of  ages, 
inservient  to  her  purposes  in  this  fearful  struggle.  And  but 
for  such  means  of  resistance,  it  is  but  too  probable,  history 
had  never  celebrated  the  funeral  of  Paganism,  in  idolatrous 
Europe !  The  last  flame  that  was  seen  flickering  upon  the 
altars  of  Jupiter  and  Mars,  was  extinguished  by  the  pens  of 
Christian  writers  !  It  is  equally  true  that  the  progress  of  all, 
QNQu  j^liysical  science,  tended  to  the  overthrow  of  polytheism; 
which  by  personification,  fable,  and  allegory,  had  multiplied 
its  gods  and  miracles  to  infinity.  This  resulted  inevitably 
from  the  fact,  that  by  means  of  science,  effects  were  naturally 
and  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  without  the  deification  of  their 
causes.  Paganism  was  compelled,  from  time  to  time,  to  make 
concessions  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Instance,  the  character 
and  tendency  of  the  opinions  and  writings  of  Socrates,  Plato, 
and  others,  in  Greece ;  and  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Seneca,  par- 
ticularly, in  Ptome.  During  the  whole  period  from  Socrates 
to  Seneca,  the  convictions  of  the  times  were  unintentionally 
undermining  the  polytheistic  creeds  of  the  heathen  world. 
The  strong  tendency  of  intelligence  and  feeling,  was,  to  with- 
draw the  mind  of  the  age  from  polytheism,  and  give  it  a 
direction  towards  theism,— the  belief  and  worship  of  one 
supreme  God.  The  universal  religious  want  and  vacillation 
of  the  times,  desiderated,  without  fully  declaring  the  great 
truth  of  the  Jewish  religion,— the  unity  of  God.  Thus,  when 
Christianity  appeared,  it  was  directly  supported,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  revelations  of  Judaism,  and  negatively,  on  the 
other,  by  the  questionable  claims  of  Paganism.  Since  its  in- 
troduction, through  the  medium  of  letters,  Christianity  has 
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everywliere  received  a  vernacular  existence ;  and  become 
interwrought  into  tlie  very  structure  of  civilization.  Its 
interests  have,  in  fact,  always  been  guarded  and  vigilled  by 
letters.  By  tbe  steady,  unobtrusive  instrumentality  of  letters, 
its  truths  have  been  silently  fermenting  in  the  mass  of  mind 
for  ages.  The  contribution  of  evidence  to  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, by  general  literature,  may  be  resembled  to  the  noise- 
less, unseen,  and  yet,  rapid  and  effective  masonry  of  the  coral 
worm,  throwing  up  islands  in  the  bosom  of  the  ocean ! 

As  we  cannot  be  expected  to  seize  and  apply  all  the  facts 
and  incidents  connected  with  our  subject,  allow  us  to  waive 
chronological  order;  and  taking  things  as  we  find  them  in  motion 
along  the  stream  of  time,  shoot  flying.    Grlance,  then,  at  a 
few  isolated,  lofty  minds  in  fallen  Italy ;  separate  alike  from 
the  church  and  the  schools,  avenging  the  injury  and  wrong 
of  time  and  man,  by  giving  to  truth  and  posterity  the  ele- 
ments of  history,  for  a  thousand  years ;  and  this  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  despite  the  example  of  the 
schools,  and  the  ban  of  the  Papal  autocracy,  which  went  to- 
gether, and  were  o?ie,  in  influence,  on  this  subject.  And  thus, 
while  all  else  was  lost  to  Italy,  letters  survived  the  degenera- 
tion, as  the  only  principle  of  renovation,  and  patent  of  im- 
mortality.* Antiquity  was  revived,  and  restored  to  Europe  and 
the  world;  and  literature,  thus  bequeathed  by  the  Latin  to 
the  Teutonic  family,  became  the  jmnctuin  salient  of  a  new 
and  more  effective  civilization.    Ever  and  anon,  distant  and 
outlying  provinces  of  human  interest  and  action,  were  dis- 
covered, and  added  to  the  conquests  of  letters ;  whih'  truth 
and  mystery  were  everywhere  seen  unfolding  upon  the  ex- 
panding horizon  of  knowledge  and  vision  !    Who  docs  not 
perceive^  that  thus,  and  gradually,  letters  prepared  the  way 
for  the  great  moral  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  trumpet-tones  of  the  Keformation  fell  upon  the  ear  of 
Europe,  and  dead  nations  were  everywhere  seen  stixTtin^  into 
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life !  Without  letters,  to  what  purpose  had  Bacon  defined  the 
Hmits— lighted  up  the  paths— and  reduced  to  order  and  beauty 
the  chaos  of  preexisting  science  ! — to  what  purpose  had  New- 
ton determined  the  laws,  and  opposing  vision  to  distance  and 
darkness,  extended  its  reach  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  uni- 
verse !  So  strongly  convinced  was  Julian  the  apostate  of  the 
powerful  weapons  furnished  Christianity,  by  the  learning  of 
her  numerous  apologists,  that  he  closed  the  higher  schools 
of  the  empire  against  all  Christians,  by  an  imperial  edict; 
and  everywhere  prohibited  private  instruction,  to  the  same 
effect;  expressly  declaring,  that  with  the  advantage  of  letters, 
Christianity  would  never  be  suppressed  !  Its  whole  history 
shows,  that  Christianity  commenced  its  spread  in  towns,  cities, 
and  capitals, — the  sejits  of  learning  and  social  polish.  Wit- 
ness Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  Athens,  Corinth,  Rome, 
Milan,  and  Ravenna.  The  reason  is  obvious  :  it  was  found 
in  the  nature  of  things.  It  was  the  ordination  of  God,  that 
it  should  succeed  principally  by  means  of  letters,  as  the  com- 
mon instrumentality  of  all  improvement,  and  especially,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  renovation.  It  is  the  evidence  of  all 
history,  that  Cod  and  man  have  fixed  upon  the  one,  as  the 
condition  of  the  manifestation  of  the  other. 

Unaided  by  science,  how  tame  are  all  our  conceptions  of 
the  works  of  God  !  With  the  natural  eye,  for  example,  we  see 
much  to, admire; — the  sun  of  heaven;  the  moon  and  stars, 
gemming  the  brow  of  night ;  but  look  at  the  unbounded  ex- 
tension of  magnitude  ^nd  relation,  when  viewed  in  the  field 
of  the  Herschellian  telescope  !  It  is  tlun,  we  count  them  by 
millions ;  and  these,  perhaps,  the  mere  watch-fires  and  guard- 
lamps,  fighting  up,  it  may  be,  but  a  single  section,  or  frontier 
province  of  the  dominions  of  Godhead  !  The  vast  and  various 
landscape  of  being  spreads  out  before  us  !  We  revel  and  ex- 
uberate, amid  all  that  is  delightful  in  nature,  or  bright  beyond, 
and  when  existing  worlds  are  exhausted,  we  imagine  new ! 
15* 
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How  illimitable  the  field  for  the  expansion  of  intellect ! — the 
apocalyptic  range  of  thought  and  feeling  in  all  their  boundle.-s 
enlargement !   Even  while  we  pause  to  breathe,  let  us  remind 
ourselves,  that  a  single  manuscript,  page,  paragraph,  or  sen- 
tence even,  is  often  worth  more  than  a  province  !    But  for 
letters,  had  we  ever  heard  the  lips  of  prophecy,  pouring  its 
thunder-tones  upon  the  ear  of  Judea ;  or  listened  to  the  dyitiLT 
hymn  of  the  temple,  floating  over  Kedron  and  Jehoshaphat  ? 
How  intensely,  in  poring  over  the  Homeric  page,  do  we  sym- 
pathize with  the  princes  and  heroes  of  Ilium ;  and  yet  time, 
which  could  not  destroy  the  page  of  Homer,  has  not  even 
spared  us  the  ruins  of  Priam's  capital !    Want  of  letters  has 
given  to  oblivion  the  character  and  fortunes  of  the  once 
mighty  nations,  whose  monuments  are  still  visible  over  the  im- 
mense north-western  and  southern  divisions  of  the  American 
continent !    Let  the  savage  wander  over  the  seats  of  ancient 
Babylon,  Persepolis,  and  Tyre, — all  is  dark,  silent,  and  ob- 
scure ;  but  visited  by  the  man  of  letters,  the  whole  drama  of 
the  early,  gigantic  civilization  of  the  East  reappears  before 
him,  in  all  its  gorgeous  splendor !    Who  can  gaze  on  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  outliving  by  ages  the  sympathies  which 
gave  them  birth ;  or  climb  the  acclivities,  and  seat  himself 
amid  the  vacated  thrones  of  the  gods  of  Olympus,  without 
feeling  his  indebtedness  to  letters !    The  night  of  forgotten 
things  is  revived,  and  turned  into  day !    Tlie  very  grave  is 
endued  with  vitality,  and  oblivion  itself  becomes  sublime  ! 
In  reading  Homer,  whose  Iliad  is  the  Bible  of  polytheism, 
we  have  restored  to  us  the  whole  popular  mind  and  religion 
of  Greece ;  and  in  Plato,  we  have  the  philosophy,  and  higher, 
moral  aptitudes  of  that  intellectual  people.    It  was  not  the 
smoke,  the  thunder,  and  the  mountain-theatre,  quaking  with 
the  burden  of  its  revelations,  but  mind  and  thought,  engraved 
upon  the  dead  tablet  of  stone,  that  poured  the  tide  of  emo- 
tion through  the  hearts  of  trembling  thousands,  at  the  base 
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of  Horeb !  Look  at  the  tri-lingual  inscription  upon  the  cross, 
in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin — "This  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
King  of  the  Jews."    Jerusalem  is  no  more — Judea  is  not — 
the  cross  itself  is  mingled  with  the  dust — the  spot  on  which 
it  stood  is  unknown;  and  more  than  fifty  generations,  de- 
scendants it  may  be,  at  least  in  part,  of  those  who  crucified 
him,  are  now  contemporaries  in  the  grave,  and  yet,  that  in- 
scription is  upon  the  lips  of  millions  every  day !  A  brief  and 
simple  form  of  prayer  was  given,  vivd  voce,  to  a  group  of 
humble  followers,  in  a  desert  of  Judea,  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  and  yet,  that  prayer,  every  day,  stirs  the  lips  of 
millions,  in  more  than  two  hundred  difierent  languages !  Who 
can  visit  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  where  it  was  intersected  by 
the  ruthless  Maximian,  in  the  invasion  of  Gaul,  and  reflect 
upon  the  martyrdom  of  the  Theban  legion — the  execution  of 
six  thousand  Christian  soldiers,  for  refusing  to  unite  in  a 
pagan  celebration,  without  imbibing  inspiration  from  the 
scene ! 

But  for  letters,  what  could  the  indomitable,  dissenting  monk 
of  Saxony  have  accomplished,  grappling  with  the  wrath  of  the 
pontificate,  and  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  !  A  single  pro- 
duction of  his— his  translation  of  the  Bible,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  classic  high  German,  as  now  cultivated  throughout 
the  world,  and  constituted  him  the  Homer  of  the  north  of 
Europe!  Some  two  hundred  years  ago,  an  English  earl 
transported  from  Greece  to  England  a  collection  of  marble 
blocks  and  slabs,  covered  with  inscriptions,  and  this,  ap- 
parently, unimportant  circumstance,  has  thrown  no  incon- 
siderable light  upon  the  literature,  history,  and  especially, 
chronology  of  Greece,  for  at  least  thirteen  centuries,— in- 
formation too,  not  to  be  had  from  any  other  known  source  • 
aud  hence,  the  only,  and  yet  priceless  value  of  the  Arundel- 
han  marbles-created  solely  by  letters  1  What  would  th- 
Anglo-Americans  of  this  country  have  been,  but  for  letters  ' 
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The  curse  of  the  blind,  and  the  bonds  of  the  base,  had  blended 
them,  long  since,  with  the  aboriginal  savage  they  had  never 
been  able  to  expel,  but  for  science  !  Who  can  read  Tacitus, 
with  his  depth  of  thought,  and  energy  of  expression,  upon 
the  greatness  of  Rome,  without  feeling  the  memory  of  that 
greatness  to  be  equal  to  its  presence  1 

It  was  this  power  of  letters,  had  in  view  by  the  sagacious 
Wolsey,  when  he  said  to  his  master,  the  Head  of  the  Latin 
Church,  before  the  English  Reformation,  "  Suppress  printing, 
or  printing  will  suppress  you !"    But  for  letters,  a  thousand 
provinces  of  thought,  and  grounds  and  reasDns  of  conviction 
and  action,  would  have  been  lost  to  man  for  ever.    This  ap- 
plies alike  to  our  physical  and  moral  interests.    Let  us  again 
instance  the  Christian  revelation.     Literature  has  been  of 
infinite  service  to  Christianity,  even  unintentionally,  and  in 
the  hands  of  its  enemies.    Let  one  or  two  examples  explain 
a  thousand.    Ancient  historians  had  mentioned  by  name  an 
Egyptian  monarch,  who,  as  a  mighty  conqueror  at  the  head 
of  an  immense  army,  had  ravaged  the  whole  coast  of  Pales- 
tine; and  subjected  almost  innumerable  nations  to  the  Ei2vp- 
tian  sceptre.    Of  this,  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Scriptures; 
and  it  was  long  thought,  by  many,  that  the  omission,  pre- 
sumptively, discredited  the  Mosaic  history;  as  this  invasion 
of  Palestine,  the  only  country  of  the  Israiplities,  took  place 
after  their  exodus  from  Egypt;  and  the  difficulty,  for  a  long 
time,  was  felt  to  be  a  serious  one.    But  more  recently,  it  has 
been  shown,  that  Egypt  had  two  monarchs  of  the  same  name. 
One  of  them,  founding  the  nineteenth  dynasty  of  P]i:yptian 
kings,  and  conducting  this  very  expedition,  soon  after;  and 
as  the  Israelities  left  Egypt,  confessedly  at  the  close,  and 
during  the  last  reign  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  the  expedi- 
tion in  question  took  place  during  the  forty  years'  journeyings 
of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  not  in  any 
way  affecting  their  fortunes,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  in- 
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vasion  should  have  been  mentioned  by  Moses;  and  thus,  this 
once  formidable  objection  loses  all  its  force. 

Again,  among  the  literary  monuments  of  Egypt,  obtained 
by  the  military  expedition  under  Napoleon,  were  the  celebrated 
astronomical  tables,  known  as  the  Zodiacs  of  Esneh  and 
Dendera.   These,  by  Tolney  and  others,  were  made  to  date 
back,  as  early  as  the  creation  of  the  world,  according  to  Moses ; 
and  thus,  utterly  destroy  his  credit  as  a  historian.    The  diffi- 
culty, however,  led  to  more  minute  observation ;  and  the  result 
was,  the  monuments  had  Greek  inscriptions  upon  them,  as 
well  as  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  and  were  undoubtedly  of  the 
Roman  epoch  in  Egypt,  and  about  the  time  of  Nero,  after  the 
Christian  era.   And  in  this  way,  by  means  of  a  ripe,  and  ever- 
watchful  literature,  the  friends  of  Christianity  are  demolishing, 
one  after  another,  the  strongholds  of  unbelief,  with  regard  to 
its  historical  verity.    The  truth  of  revelation  is  borne  aloft, 
and  most  convincingly  illustrated,  by  the  disclosures  of  letters 
and  science ;  and  at  every  step  in  the  inquiry,  we  find  their 
agreement  and  coiinity  gradually  acquiring  the  force  of  demon- 
stration. 

In  1572,  a  star  appeared  in  the  constellation  of  Cassiopeia, 
and  continued,  in  apparent  size  and  splendor,  equal  to  Jupiter, 
for  some  sixteen  months,  and  then  exhibiting  strong  and  con- 
clusive evidence  of  sudden  dissolution,  by  combustion  or  fire, 
without  at  all  changing  its  primary  position  in  the  heavens, 
disappeared  for  ever !  Now,  let  the  scientific  infidel,  who 
laughs  at  the  idea  of  the  jiissolution  of  our  planet  by  fire,  turn 
to  this  conflagration  of  a  planet  incomparably  larger  than  the 
earth,  and  connecting  with  it  the  demonstrations  of  the  chemi- 
cal laboratory,--that  the  solid  contents  of  our  globe  are  redu- 
cible to  an  essentially  gaseous  state,  by  the  mere  dissolution 
of  existing  combinations,  and  he  will  stand  before  you,  con- 
founded by  the  analogies  of  science  urged  by  himself,  as  adverse 
to  the  truth  of  revelation ! 
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Look  at  the  Asiatic  prince,  rejecting  the  mission,  and  ex- 
pelling from  his  dominions  the  Christian  missionary,  for  casu- 
ally affirming  the  existence,  in  his  own  country,  of  solidified 
water,  in  the  state  of  ice.    Now,  had  the  missionary  been  a 
good  practical  chemist,  he  could,  by  a  well-known  process, 
have  produced  ice  before  the  indignant  chief  in  twenty 
minutes  3  and  not  only  silenced  his  cavilling  for  ever,  but  been 
the  means  perhaps  of  Christianizing  the  whole  population  I 
Thus,  the  history  and  philosophy  of  letters,  are  seen  devel- 
oping the  reciprocal  analogies  of  nature  and  revelation ;  and 
the  agency  of  literature,  in  the  moral  government  of  God  with 
regard  to  man,  is  felt  to  be  as  direct,  as  it  is  immense  and 
important.    The  triumph  of  mind — of  truth — of  good,  over 
ignorance,  error,  and  evil,  may  be  regarded  as  the  final  cause 
of  man's  creation.    And  this  is  obviously  achieved,  in  great 
degree  at  least,  not  hy,  it  is  true,  but  still,  through  the  medium 
of  letters.    Literary  education  stands  related  to  all  the  differ- 
ent masses  of  mind,  as  the  atmosphere  does  to  the  earth — it 
is  the  medium  of  all  genial  influences.    It  is  the  point  of 
conflux,  in  which  all  causes,  and  religion  preeminently,  unite 
in  the  exertion  of  influence ; — a  focus,  in  which  the  rays  of 
intelligence,  unite  and  converge  to  a  common  centre  of  a  single 
mind.    It  is  an  exhibition  of  the  imperishable  vigor  of  mind, 
in  all  time,  and  including  all  its  changes  !    Here  alone,  the 
moral  manifestations  of  society  for  age    are  brought  together, 
and  classified.    We  trace  the  modifying  influence  of  coexisting 
and  successive  causes,  with  the  best  of  the  past !    AVe  better 
understand  the  philosophy  of  duty  and  conscience;  and  their 
modification  by  circumstances,  especially  where  personal,  and 
even  public  conviction  and  opinion,  are  crushed  v\'itliin  the 
serpent-folds  of  a  vicious  system.    So  guided  and  trained,  the 
mind  cannot  fail  to  acquire  stimulus  and  warrant.  Prejudice 
and  prepossession  are  held  in  a  state  of  solution.    Wc  hvc 
under  the  correcting  influence  of  otEer  times,  and  distant 
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nlaces;  and  taking  the  whole  area  of  humanity,  (as  varied  in 
Lion  as  in  aspect,)  we  are  always  prepared  for  our  proper 
position  and  status  in  the  sociar  system,  in  whatever  section 
of  it  we  may  be  called  to  act  our  part. 

An  additional  reason  for  the  estimate  we  place  upon  letters 
is  found  in  the  fact,  that  human  life  is  not  conclusive  of  the 
entire  destiny  of  man.  It  is  but  the  probatory  part  of  his 
being,  giving  character  to  his  final  destiny.  In  this  life  espe- 
cially,' man,  by  the  intention  of  the  Creator,  lives  to  think  and 
feel;  and  as  thought  and  feeling  are  the  direct  sources  of 
action,  and  are  always,  more  or  less,  influenced  by  the  various 
forms  of  literature,  whether  elementary  or  conventional,  the 
whole  history  of  letters,  thus  becomes  a  providential  moral 
drama,  connected  with  the  husbandry  and  tillage  of  the  entire 
field  of  ethics,  as  known  to  man.  The  instrumentalities  of 
literature,  do  not  terminate  in  a  knowledge  of  the  specific  na- 
ture of  man,  but  include,  also,  his  enlarged  destinies.  It 
exists,  a  grand  proto-phenomenon,  giving  birth  to  other  devel- 
opments, in  which  Heaven  and  earth  have  the  deepest  inter- 
est !  It  is  here  we  must  look  for  the  lofty  investigations  of 
gifted  intelligence !  It  is  here  we  meet  with  mind  in  its  higher 
developments,  and  bowed  beneath  the  weight  of  its  mighty 
spoil  1  Eere^  mind  consorts  with  mind,  in  all  the  generous 
freedom  of  primal  brotherhood !  SerCy  we  meet  with  the 
germs  and  rudiments  of  a  nobler  era  before  us !  Sere,  thought 
kindles  at  thought,  circling  ^'  infinite  around,"  and  gradually 
unrolling  the  apocalypse     nature  and  of  mind ! 

Even  the  incidental  and  unintended  uses  and  tendencies  of 
literature,  are  important,  beyond  all  ordinary  conception.  In 
this  way,  incidentally,  and  without  purpose,  light  is  often 
thrown  upon  a  thousand  distant  and  unrelated  facts  and  occur- 
rences. To  explain  our  meaning — we  would  read  what  is  left 
us  by  the  poets  Aratus  and  Epimenides,  if  only  to  find  the 
quotation^  from  them,  in  the  New  Testament  by  St.  Paul :— 
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the  one  applied  to  the  Athenians,  and  the  other  to  the  Cre- 
tans ;  for  it  shows  us,  that  St.  Paul  appealed  to  the  Greeks, 
with  the  confidence  of  one  versed  in  their  literature.  We 
would  read  the  odes  of  Anacreon,  and  even  the  buffoonery  of 
Aristophenes,  for  we  find  allusions  in  them  to  most  important 
facts,  distinctly  recognized  in  the  Christian  Scriptures ;  and  so 
far,  we  press  them  into  the  service  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
AVc  read  Horace,  much  as  he  is  abused,  and  although  we  know 
his  favorite  gods — Bacchus  and  Venus,  meant  only  good  wine 
and  pretty  women !'    And  why  ?     Because  this  very  fact 
throws  discredit  upon  the  whole  system  of  Paganism ;  and  so 
far  as  Horace  is  concerned,  furnishes  an  argument  for  a  better ! 
The  veriest  folly,  in  sooth,  may,  in  this  way,  teach  us  wisdom. 
Take  even  the  hot-house  supplies,  the  delicious  morceaux, 
making  up  the  sum  of  the  dainty  literature  of  the  modern 
fashionable  parlor,  in  the  shape  of  poem,  tale,  and  stanza,  and 
without  which,  the  elegant  extracts — the  elite  of  society, 
would  hardly  be  able  to  live  or  die  in  good  taste  !    Are  these 
without  instruction  ?    Far  from  it.    The  enchanter,  in  that 
poem  dirging  the  apparition  of  a  dead  rainbow — the  witching 
limner,  in  that  admired  tale,  who  is  seen  weeping  over  the 
bier  of  a  defunct  fairy,  saw  his  mother  die  of  want,  without  a 
tear ;  and  refused  to  rear  and  educate  her  children,  without  a 
pang  !    Sad  truth,  but  full  of  instruction  !    And  we  ask,  who 
can  help  fearing  a  victim — a  similar  abuse  of  virtue  and  im- 
mortality, in  the  reader !     Even  such  instances  show  our  lite- 
rature to  be  rich  in  its  suggestive  influences. 

Again,  a  single  name  throws  its  shadow  over  an  empire,  and 
along  the  whole  line  of  history — witness  Aristotle  and  Plato. 
A  single  author  holds  the  world  in  fixed  entrancement — wit- 
ness Milton,  amid  the  delights  of  his  "Paradise;"  and 
Dante,  in  the  abysses  of  his  "Inferno  \"  Few,  very  few,  can 
wield  the  thunder,  but  millions  of  minds  have  been  lit  up 
with  the  ardor  of  Demosthenes Who  can  estimate  the  ex- 
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tent  to  wHch  Bacon,  the  great  chancellor  of  human  nature, 
enriched  with  new  and  enlarged  combinations  the  literature 
of  the  world !  Owing  to  the  suggestive  power  of  letters,  and 
the  electric  sympathies  of  mind,  it  has  often  happened,  that 
the  pith  of  a  proverb,  or  the  sting  of  an  epigram,  has  wrecked 
creeds  and  kingdoms !  In  barbarian  lands,  how  often  have 
tyrants  and  masters  been  made  men  by  their  lettered  slaves  ! 
At  this  very  moment,  the  outcasts  of  serfhood  and  helotism, 
are  regenerating  the  common  mind  of  Russia,  and  modern 
Greece !  How  often  has  the  heart  of  a  mighty  nation  been 
chained  to  the  genius  of  a  single  man,  by  the  simple  instru- 
mentality of  letters !  And  if  the  thoughts  of  a  single  pre- 
scient mind,  may  thus  become  the  seed-fields  of  events,  affect- 
ing the  destinies  of  millions,  what  may  not  be  looked  for,  in 
connection  with  those  grand  nurseries  of  mind— those  Olympic 
schools  of  genius  and  mental  progress,  of  every  grade,  in  the 
shape  of  academic,  collegiate,  and  university  foundations,  to- 
gether with  philosophical,  scientific,  and  eclectic  institutes  and 
associations,  which  are  everywhere  contributing,  so  unceas- 
ingly, to  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  mission  of  seience  and 
letters ! 

One  word  of  warning,  with  regard  to  the  misdirection  and 
abuse  of  letters,  and  we  have  done.  Intellectual  nations,  bj 
means  of  letters,  possess,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  vast  moral  su- 
premacy for  good  or  evil.  If  there  be  truth  in  history, — if  we 
may  confide  in  the  teachings  of  experience,  a  reach  of  thought — 
a  depth  of  endowment — an  Olympic  vigor  of  intellect,  hav( 
always  been  found  in  connection  with  lettered  training,  lookec 
for  in  vain,  in  the  absence  of  such  discipline.  Here  only,  th( 
infinite  capabilities  of  mind  find  ample  verge  for  dilation,  a; 
the  vast  merges  into  the  vaster,  inimitably ;  and  each  visibh 
horizon  is  seen  enlarging  into  more  distant  regions !  Sucl 
distinction  and  advantage,  however,  may  be  abused ;  and  th( 
depravity  and  misphief  of  a  portion  of  our  literature,  are  to< 
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well  known  to  be  questioned.  These  evils,  however,  are  con- 
tingent, not  necessary.  Prostituted  to  unworthy  purposes,  the 
vicious  elements,  and  baser  accompaniments,  to  which  we 
allude,  are  productive  of  the  most  serious  detriment  to  the 
ordinary,  general  tendency  of  lettered  attainment.  The  evils 
in  question,  result  from  various  causes,  beside  depravity  of 
purpose ;  and  must  be  met  and  corrected,  as  we  meet  and  cor- 
rect other  evils;  by  resisting  abuse  and  misdirection,  and  con- 
stantly appealing  to  the  influence  and  counteraction  of  other 
causes.  We  shall  find  general  literature  an  orb  of  light,  not- 
withstanding these  nebulosities. 

We  may  safely  regard  the  literature  of  a  country,  as  the 
true  thermometer  of  its  real  character;  but  in  doing  so,  its 
whole  literature  should  be  taken,  and  especially,  in  its  higher 
and  outline  phases  and  aspects.  Were  a  foreigner,  for 
example,  to  judge  the  collective  people  of  the  United  States, 
by  a  portion  of  the  periodical  press  here,  he  would  look  upon 
the  country  of  Washington  and  Franklin,  as  the  great  fer- 
menting vat  of  political  blackguardism,  whose  bastard  patriot- 
ism is  the  fit  text  of  a  world's  derision  !  Quackery, — the 
showy,  vaporing  insolence  of  unfounded,  literary  pretension, 
is,  preeminently,  the  "original  sin"  of  modern  literature. 
What  a  sterile,  inane  exuberance  have  we,  as  it  regards  author- 
ship !  Productions,  in  number,  numberless ;  but  amid  all 
this  pomp  of  words,  the  veriest  penury  of  thought — words — 
words — mere  words,  and  nothing  but  words,  with  the  under- 
standing always,  that  it  makes  no  difference  how  they  are 
arranged  !  Clinging  to  their  grovelling  standards, — crowding 
prig,  pedagogue,  and  pretender,  side  by  side, — the  barriers 
of  mediocrity, — armed  cap-a-pie,  in  the  technicalities  of 
literary  coul  and  mannerism ;  this  class  of  authors  are  found, 
one  moment,  courting  the  vulgar  herd,  by  ad  capfandnm 
artifice,  and  the  next,  humbly  sueing  for  distinction  at  the 
bureau  of  public  opinion  !    The  prolific  vaticinations  of  these 
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literary  chafferers,  are  not  without  their  influence  and 
admirers;  and  whether  in  the  shape  of  a  foppish,  finical 
virtuosity,— fine  by  defect,  and  beautifully  weak,  or  a  more 
degraded  literary  sansculottism — whether  it  be  the  obstrepe- 
rous bravadoes  of  pseudo-scliolarship — the  small-ware  dealers 
in  learned  sophics,  or  the  more  welcome  visitor,  in  the  shape 
of  a  sickly,  puling  tale-monger,  "  wheresoever  the  carcase  is, 
there  will  the  (vultures)  be  gathered  together,"  ready  to  dis- 
cuss the  picnic  with  becoming  zest ! 

But,  turning  away  from  this  limbo  of  literary  abortions  and 
inanity,  let  us  not  forget,  that  all  this  counterfeit  show  is  but 
a  distorted  shadow  of  the  real,  and  that  the  exceptions  to  it, 
only  prove  the  truth  of  our  general  position.  The  great 
objection,  outweighing  all  others,  to  such  portions  of  our 
literature,  is,  that  God  and  nature,  truth  and  duty,  if  found 
in  them  at  all,  are  only  found  in  parenthesis !  The  grand 
instrumentality  of  letters,  is  laid  under  contribution  to  the 
ever-engrossing  purposes  of  present  gratification,  or  promised 
utility ;  instead  of  being  appealed  to  as  one  of  the  great  ger- 
minant  plans  of  providence,  for  the  welfare  of  the  world. 
Whereas,  such  application  alone,  can  impress  our  literature 
with  a  high  character,  and  give  it  a  safe  direction.  Our 
literature  should  always  consult  the  more  elevated  wants  of 
human  nature.  It  should  be  made  its  vocation,  to  see  that 
the  lightening  energies,  and  current  aptitudes  of  mind,  are 
governed  and  directed  by  integrity  and  unity  of  purpose. 
And  thus,  when  literature,'  in  rich  and  deep  distilment,  is 
found  mixed  up  and  contempered  with  the  universal  mind, 
living  in  every  age  and  belonging  to  every  nation,  although 
hable  to  abuse  and  misdirection,  it  shall,  in  its  better  elements 
and  tendencies,  always  be  appealed  to,  as  type  of  the  eternal 
and  the  true ;  and  shall  continue  to  flourish  triumphant  over 
the  works  and  laws  of  time.  God  of  thought !  in  the  universe 
of  intelligence  and  conscience,  what,  but  the  friendship 
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of  Heaven,  can  be  more  important!  Who  can  measure 
the  reach  and  maximum  of  its  influence  I  And  as  the 
human  heart,  in  all  time,  beats  upon  the  same  eternal  spring, 
and  the  same  living  embers  are  there,  ready  to  glow  upon  its 
hearth-stone,  the  continued  and  final  result  glanced  at,  may 
be  looked  forward  to,  with  the  greatest  moral  certainty.  We 
have  before  us,  the  lessons  of  nature  and  providence — of  time 
and  experience ;  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  seize  and 
apply,  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  records  of  ages  and  nations. 
The  ideal  world  before  us  is  peopled  and  vivified  by  the 
image  of  the  past,  rising  a  pharos  upon  our  opening  pilgrim- 
age, and  throwing  its  beacon-light  far  into  the  future !  ^ot, 
while  we  appeal  to  it,  as  means  only,  conducive  to  the  most 
important  ends,  need  we  ever  distrust  it.  It  has  stood  the 
induction  of  time.  It  has  stood  the  discipline  of  the  sterner 
faculties,  as  we  have  traced  the  immortal  powers  of  mind, 
pressing  forward  in  infinite  progression  ! 

And  thus,  we  reach  the  conclusion,  that  progressive 
advancement  is  the  law  of  letters.  The  goal  of  yesterday  is 
the  resting-place  of  to-day ;  and  will  be  the  point  of  departure 
in  the  next  movement  forward.  Say  that  the  world  is  now 
in  the  equinox  of  time,  judging  from  the  past,  what  may 
not  be  accomplished  before  the  close  of  the  drama !  Look  at 
what  is  now  being  accomplished,  by  a  union  of  efi"ort,  on  the 
part  of  coexisting  mankind ;  and  take  into  account,  the 
influence  of  letters,  in  regular  and  sequent  succession,  as  one 
generation  succeeds  another,  and  what  may  we  not  expect, 
as  the  final  result ! 

We  only  add,  let  Christianity,  as  the  supreme  good  of 
humanity, — the  one  thing  most  needful,  but  make  a  pro]>er 
and  effective  use  of  letters,  and  the  world's  renewal  in  the 
image  of  God,  shall  steadily  advance,  like  the  changeless 
movements  of  the  planetary  system  !  But  if  Christianity  be 
faithless  to  the  trust  confided  to  her,  that  betrayal  will  fore- 
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shadow  a  doom,  it  would  raise  the  dead  to  hear !  While, 
therefore,  we  cling,  with  immortal  yearning,  to  the  super- 
natural warrant  of  Christianity,  let  us  not  neglect  the 
God-chosen  means  of  its  diffusion !  And  thus,  having 
accomplished  our  intended  destiny  upon  earth,  as  the  sun  of 
existence  dips,  in  declining  lustre,  behind  the  visible  hori- 
zon,— the  remotest  hills  of  earthly  vision,  it  shall  be  seen 
rising  and  culminating,  not  as  here  and  noio,  but  in  another 
and  nobler  hemisphere,  in  all  the  livery  of  undying  splendor! 


THE  END. 
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